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VENICE IN THE 
DECADENCE 



CHAPTER IX 

THE NEW STYLE IN THE DECORATION OF 
PALACES— THE GONDOLA 

THE decoration of the houses belonging to the aris- 
tocracy during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is in perfect accord with the dresa and 
the personal adornments of the epoch. There is an 
intimate connection between the picture and its set- 
ting ; the strongly marked, emphatic decoration of the 
Seicento is in harmony with those superb dames of 
haughty carriage, in massive robes of velvet or of gold 
brocade, with their exaggerated head-dresses, just as 
the elegance and refinement of decorative art in the 
Settecento correspond to the graceful ladies, all ribbons, 
braid, lace, and veils, sweeping through their beautiful 
chambers in gowns of flowered silk, and whose shoes 
with the high red heels pattered on the shining pave- 
ments of their halls. 

Barocco left its characteristic imprint on Venetian 
decoration. But at the opening of the new era the 
artists who were still under the influence of their 
immediate predecessors, though beginning at the same 
time to feel the stir of new ideas, evolved a mixed or 
transitional style, which, however, had almost disap- 
peared by the middle of the Seicento, when barocco 
asserted its full authority and not only impressed its 
superb grandiosity on the e]i:ternal architectural de- 
signs and on the facades, but invaded the interior of edi- 
fices, chiefly ecclesiastical, as well. The liturgy of the 
tot. u. — I 
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dathoHc Church, after the Council of Trent, found its 
congenial expression in pomp and exaggeration, and in 
that mania for the theatrical which attempts to reach the 
spirit through the senses. The churches were trans- 
formed into vast lialls, decorated with an ostentation 
which excluded, or at least hindered, the religious senti- 
ment. Longhena, for example, lavishes all the wealth of 
his exuherant fancy on the interior of the Scalzi, gleam- 
ing with variegated marbles, adorned with festoons and 
amorini, in the midst of which rises the high altar, 
designed in contorted and convulsive lines by the Car- 
melite Father Giuseppe Pozzo. The interior of the 
Gesuiti (1715-1728), designed hy Domenico Rossi, dis- 
plays a like unbalanced caprice ; coloured marbles imi- 
tate drapery ; gold is spread over the ceiling, which 
is surcharged with bizarre stucco work. It is true that 
barocco invaded the older churches too, but without 
disturbing their harmony. For instance, under the 
austere arches of SS, Giovanni e Paolo the style has 
left its traces in the cliapel of San Domenico, in the 
monument of the Valier designed by Tirah, and in 
the high altar by Matteo Carnero. The same tendency 
makes itself felt in the decoration of patrician houses, 
in the furniture, tlie utensils, the bronzes, plate, ivories, 
glass, — in short, in all the objects of domestic luxury. 
But in Venice barocco, and later on rococd, are 
stamped by a vitality and originality all their own, 
not so mocli in the architecture as in the decoration 
of the houses. The straight line, with its suggestion 
of strong will, disappears from the chambers, and its 

{)lace is taken by volutes, flourishes, scrolls, waving 
ines, which grow ever more and more pronounced, 
and seem to correspond to that unrest, indecision, con- 
fusion, which is the note of the epoch reluctant to 
bridle its passions- Barocco decorators did not con- 
fine their work to new and sumptuous buildings, like 
the Palazzo Pesaro or the Palazzo Ilezzonico ; they 



invaded the more ancient buildings as well, and the 
austerity of the original fa^des conlrasts strangely with 
the florid taste whicli modiiied the chambers within* 
Even where, by some rare chance, a little garden spread 
its greenery by the side of a Gothic or Lombardesque pal- 
ace, letting the warm brown of the brickwork appear 
through the branches » a new style of gardening was 
introduced, — box trees cut iato strange forms, climbing 
roses trailing over the walls, flowers of every species and 
colour in the borders. Marble groups of suggestive sub- 
jects in violent movement, nymphs and goddesses with 
arms outstretched in invitation, rose among green 
and flowering shrubs ; the gateways displayed elaborate 
wrought-iron gates with coats of arms and coronets* 

The entrance haUs of the old palaces, where by the 
side of the painted wooden benches stood trophies of 
pikes and halberds, the great lanterns of the galleys, 
and the huge armorial bearings of the family, produced a 
chilly feeling of melancholy in a generation steeped in 
luxury, who preferred to promenade in ample court- 
yards and colonnades of marble, such as are to be seen 
in the Pesaro and Rezzonico palaces, built by Longhena 
in the Seicento, or in the Palazzo Grassi, by Domenico 
Rossi, or the Palazzo Cornaro della Regina by Massari, 
both belonging to the eighteenth century. Martinioni, 
in his Aggianie to the Venetia of Sansovino, pubhshed 
in 1 663, cites other courts and vestibules which no 
longer exist, and records how the taste of the day 
tended to transform gardens into sumptuous eortiles 
adorned with statues and Glled with the perfume of 
deliiiose piante. Such was the famous garden of the 
Morosini at San Canciano, * * which was uprooted and 
paved in brick, with a beautiful pattern in white marble 
running through it, so that the whole garden was 
turned into a spacious cortile surrounded by lofty and 
handsome buildings.''^ 

^ Y^elia nohiliisima, ed. t66S, p. 891 . 
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The old dark and narrow staircases which led to the 
public apartments gave way to magnificent and gran- 
diose flights of steps, such as those of the Palazzo 
Sagredo, designed by Tirah, or of the Palazzo Rezzo- 
nico, the work of Longhena, who also erected the grand 
staircase in the monastery of San Giorgio Maggiore^^ 
(i6M), which is remarkable for its grace of line. ^M 

In the internal decoration a greater display of pomp, 
which had now become a law more rigidly observed 
than governmental decrees, took the place of the severer 
splendours of the Cinquecento. The chief medium of 
the new art was stucco . Malleable and obedient to the 
pressure of the hurrying hand, it lent itself admirably 
to the inventive caprice of the artist and to the leafy 
richness of the decorative style. Already by the close 
of the Seicento the ceilings and walls of the Ducal 
Palace had been adorned with spliudid alucco work ; 
the vault of the Scala d'oro was admirably designed by 
Alessaudro Vittoria, who decorated Sansovino*8 Library 
with a still finer scheme. But the boldness of this great 
master degenerated, in his followers and imitators, into 
exaggerated audacity, though even so their work was 
not lacking in a certain grandiosity and grace. From 
the cornice the slucco springs away and covers the 
whole ceiling with an exuberance of fohage and scroll 
work. Sometimes, amid flowers and foliage, flourishes 
and scrolls, ribbons and bows, there opens out, in the 
middle of the ceiUng, a great frame of stucco enclosing 
a painting, in which muscular deities and provocative 
nymphs are confused in a writhing mass of forms. At 
other times the ceiling curves and spreads downward 
like a canopy held up by a rout of amorini and chubby 
Cupids* Again, the architect of the Seicento would 
leave untouched the construction and the mouldings of 
the Renaissance, but would fill in the compartments of 
the ceihng wilh masks, monsters, bosses, scrolls, fruit 
end flowers, carved in wood left natural or gilded. 




A ST4iii\\ii 4i«-^tgUi'i1 Ijv Lnfighena ia the 
Convent of S. Giorg-io Maggiore 
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The walls, even under these baroeeo cornices and 
ceiUngs, sometimes continued to keep their arras hang- 
ings, their slamped leather, their damasks and cut 
velvets, or their paintings placed all round the apart- 
ment. The Sala del Collegio, designed by Antonio da 
Ponte, in the Ducal Palace was a frequent model for 
mural decoration, but the cornices, the jambs, and 
lintels of the doorways were still further enriched by 
curves, broken arches, and volutes. Still more auda- 
cious innovators threw to the winds all traditions of the 
earlier style in the moulding of cornices and doorways ; 
they sought only sinuous and broken lines which should 
be in keeping with the decoration and followed only 
one law, the search for theatrical cQbct. Martinioni, 
speaking of * * the more memorable buildings now in 
course of construction," mentions the Palazzo Cornaro 
Piscopia at San Luca, '' rebuilt in some parts, and 
adorned with noble chambers decorated by handsome 
cornices of beautiful design and fine moulding*" He 
speaks also of the Palazzo Widmann at San Canciano, 
''notable for the number of its rooms, its magnificent 
halls, and the statues, pictures, and other precious objects 
it contained" ; so, too, the Palazzo Tiepolo at San Fehce, 
*' modernized, decorated and furnished with handsome 
fittings and excellent pictures " ; of the Palazzo Basa- 
donna at Santi Gervasio e Protasio, ** erected a few 
years earlier, from a noble design, very conveniently 
laid out and well decorated " ; the Palazzo Zorzi at San 
Basilio, *' with remarkably fine rooms and decoration/' 

He describes at greater length the Palace of Count 
Giacomo Gavazza at Santa Lucia, Cavazza was en- 
nobled in 1 653 and employed by the Repubhc on 
missions to various foreign courts, l^et us hear Mar- 
lioioni himself give an account of this palace, for certain 
descriptions gain in truth and veracity when rehearsed 
by a contemporary in the style of his day. ''This 
palace," he says, ** though it strikes one as rather 
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small, nevertheless consists of three stories ; besides 
the mezzanino it has fine and lofty chambers ; the 
middle floor is enriched with doorways adorned with 
friezes and jambs in black and white marble, and scrolls 
in paragone marble of Bergamo ; the chimney-pieces 
are covered in excellent stucco work, and the rest 
of the apartment is of a similar refinement ; the fur- 
niture is such as becomes the house of a private 
gentleman. The third floor, also well furnished, com- 
mands a wide view over two stretches of the lagoon* 
But the point which diBtingnisbes this palace from all 
others is the apartment on the ground floor, admirably 
arranged ; the space usually devoted to domestic offices 
has been turned into charming saloons, and tlic portico 
that leads to thorn has been embellished with five rows 
of precious sculptures. In fact, when one enters, both 
eye and spirit are fascinated no less by the pure white 
of the vaulting of great height, and by its decoration of 
stucco festoons and figures and other beauties, than by 
the splendour of the fittings and the great variety of 
artistic objects on all sides. To the right and left 
in the niches are statues, and between these on brackets 
stand heads and busts. A little further on are oval 
panels of cypress wood painted by the best masters 
of this city, such as the Gavaliere Liberi, Pictro Vecchia, 
Ruschi, and others. A carved frieze runs all round, and 
below it are bas-reliefs of great value, exquisite antiques 
on pedestals, great canvases by master hands, while 
a little higher up are four life-size figures by Gior- 
gione, most carefully executed ; under the windows 
are other reliefs, and octagonal pendants descend from 
the cornice. In a great niche to the right is a Neptune 
with a dolphin at his feet, while on the ground stand 
two lions in precious marble. Opposite, to the left, 
out of the straight line of the gallery, where there 
is an octangular well of Verona marble surrounded by 
vases with myrtles, a double flight of stairs forms an 
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open space converted into a grotto, with incrustation on 
ita walls formed of pebbles and sea shells of every 
kind and colour, which are in themselves a deHght to 
the eye and enchant one by the skill with whicli they 
are arranged and for the various figures, even human, 
which they compose. Opposite the niche which holds 
tlie Neptune is another, all inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
which shelters a group of two Ggures, Venus and 
Adonis in embrace, beautifully executed. The whole 
grotto is enclosed in iron railings with gilded lilies, so 
that no touch of refinement should be wanting, — a 
refinement and rarity displayed also in the velvet- 
covered settees and chairs, in the portiferes of double 
velvet, draping the doors of the long suite of rooms. 
The gallery ends in a hall with six niches, six doors, 
and four windows, all stuccoed in white with roundels 
of white and red French marble connected by festoons. 
Upon tables of paragone and of ebony inlaid with ivory 
stand specimens of ancient and modern sculpture, well- 
cast bronzes* and other rarities. The space of one of 
the doors is artistically filled with Ibur great mirrors, 
each in six squares, with gilded metal frames, . , . 
Next comes a loggia with columns and cornices of 
Verona marble, called mandolalo ; the ceiling is in 
stucco, and all round are scenes painted in gouache ; 
above these come pictures of birds, flowers, fruit, and 
game with Florentine mosaics of lapis lazuh and other 
precious stones. You can leave this loggia by great 
windows which will shut, and you pass into a court- 
yard decorated by Brescian artists ^ and green with 
great orange trees, Three handsomely carved doors 
open into the last apartment, which is vaulted in brick, 
the ceiling being divided into compartments and stuc- 
coed, while stucco-tluled columns with five niches 

1 lo tho seven lee alh ceotuiy the Brescian artisla were famous for tlieir 
architectural designs which ihey painted on the walls of courtyards* Many 
palicet in Brescia are so decorated with Ion ^ architectyral perspectives. 
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between Ibem complete the decoration/' In these niches 
were fltatnes, and on the walU two great pictures repr©^ 
eenting Diana at the bath and Andromeda on the rock, 
painted by the Chevalier Francesco Corio of Varese 
(d. 1674). also some fancy designs by Corio and Josef 
Ens of Augsburg. 

Of aU this wealth of art nothing now remaius to us 
but the rude phrases of Martinioni, and amid the havoc 
and changes wrought by man and by time we can find 
only here and there scattered traces of all this past 
magnificence. In the Palazzo Pesaro is a ceiling of the 
Seicento, with carved compartments, very well pre- 
served. The centre is filled by a picture representing the 
Triumph of Venice, enclosed in an oval frame, which is 
designed in harmony with the other divisions of the 
roof, decorated with angels, amorini, and foliage, in 
the midst of which are the arms of the Pesaro family. 
The other divisions also contain paintings and the fol- 
lowing inscription: *'Leonardus Pisaurus D. Marci, 
Procurat, Condidit et omavit A. D, MDCLXXXIL" 
The ceiling rests on an ample cornice carried on brackets ; 
below the cornice comes a frieze of twelve paintings with 
allegorical figures and portraits ; a half-length figure 
standing up, in a red gown bordered with ermine, 
probably represents Leonardo Pesaro himself- 

The Palazzo Albrizzi at Sant' Apollinare gives us a 
complete and beautiful example of Seicento decoration. 
The palace belonged to the citizen family of Bonomo 
and was built towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
In i648 half of it, perhaps the ptano nobite^ was ac- 
quired by the Albrizzi, and the rest in 1693. The old 
Cinquecento Palace, of which one room still remains, 
was entirely remodelled inside and transformed by 
magnificent and fantastic decoration, ordered certainly 
after tlie year 1667, at which date the Albrizzi were ad- 
mitted to the Patriciate. As a matter of fact the arms 
of the ALbrim in the entrance hall and the stucco frames 
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for the beautiful allegorical scenes painted by Liberi 
and Luca Giordano 1 belong to the same date as these 
pictures, that is to say, the year 1670 or thereabouts. 
The stucco work is heavy, it is true, but judged by the 
ideas of that epoch, we most recognise both the genius 
and the fine taste of the unknown artists, who drew 
their inspiration from the work of Alessandro Vittoria. 
The staircase, which is neither wide nor handsome, 
leads up to the central saloon, with doors and ceiling 
decorated with rich ornamentation. Around the door- 
ways of Istrian stone, carved in classical lines by stone- 
cutters of the sixteenth century, the stucco- workers of 
the following century modelled their foliage and capri- 
cious volutes. On the ceiling and above the doors 
amorini and figures in high relief stand out in graceful 

{)oses. In the reception-rooms these anonymous artists 
avished their inventive genius in a rich and graceful 
scheme of decoration. Among others there is one 
square chamber which is a veritable poet's dream. The 
ceiling represents a great curtain ; it starts from an 
octagonal ornament in the centre, covers the entire 
surface and is caught up at the angles by eight colossal 
figures, and in the middle by four and twenty beauti- 
fully modelled cherubs, who in various attitudes are 
flying or dancing, or hiding under the folds of the 
canopy, which are skilfully and ingeniously indicated < 
This joyous rout is, perhaps, the most vivacious scheme 
of decoration that overpassed through an artist's brain; 
the style betrays the work of the Secentisti. The next 
room is clearly designed by modellers of the following 
century. 

Furniture, following the style of decoration employed 
on ceilings and walls, was also gradually modified. 
Cabinets which imitated architectural designs, and had 
come into fashion at the close of the CInquecento, 
became exaggerated in that respect, and often appear to 
be httle models of palaces or churches, with their doors, 
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windows, pediments, colomns, attics, and brackets. 
Pieces of furniture in ebony, mahogany, walnut, were 
enriched with precious atones or plaques of porcelain » 
crystal* ivory, mosaic, or bronze. Inlayers, mosaicists, 
bronze-founders, engravers, and potters were all asso- 
ciated with the cabinet-maker in his trade *^ But the 
restless genius of the artificer found a more ready ex- 
pression in carving than in this scheme of polychro- 
matic inlaying of furniture ; the gouge flies along under 
the eager hand and carves on the wood — often half 
by accident — the teeming fancies of the artist's brain. 
Frames, tables, lockers, cupboards, beds, chairs, stools, 
cabinets all are adorned with strange patterns, in ara- 
besque, leaves, sprays, tendrils, birds, animals, figures 
of chirna^ras and sphinxes. This was a style which 
attracted strong thougli undisciplined natures, and it 
gives its special character to the work of Francesco 
Pianta, the creator of the fantastic row of stalls in the 
great hall of the Scuola di San Rocco, and that still 
more extravagant production the clock-frame preserved 
in the Sacristy of the Frari. Under such a flood of 
ornamentation it was natural that furniture soon became 



3 Ercole Udine, tlie Duke of Mantua's Ambassador in Venice, men- 
tioDS* in i6o3* ^boni&ts who turned out furniture lasiro ctrnie sptfcchm; 
for insUuceT sb chaste con projiti di nvorii di forme gaadrate^ which had each 
of thetn thrcici aichea with ivory Bgures of Jove^ Veuus and other heathen 
deities; also a bed with its sides reaching down to the grotiod. '' Sorgeva 
da ciascun angolo della IcttJera a guisa di cobnua un he\ va«o di figura di 
pero tutto profUalo a lungo ma eicellentissimamente/* Bertolotti^ Le Arti 
Min., cit.» m the Arch. Stor. Lomb., V, looi. The price asked for ihia 
furniture was aeveo thousand crowns. In an inventory of August 37, 1660, 
stating Ihe property belonging lo Gaspare MaUpiero (Levi, Collez. ven.^ cit*, , 
II, 43)t we find mention of tables inlaid wilh precious stones; " Uil 
tavolino tondo rim&sso tutto di pietra con piedi dorati^Uno quadro di 
pieira pernice con piedi compagno della medesima pietra et arma Valiera 
nel meuo — Uno d'alabaij^tro, &uso pietra dal locco con piedi a coLonne 
canalate di nogara — Un detto insoasalo di pietre varie con suo piedi 
a colonna eome sopra — Un delto rimesso Lapis Laznlo, porfido et altr© 
pielre con piedi come sopra — -Doe d'ehano con pietra nera nel mezzo 
con piedi a colonnette — Un Jetio d'ebano et avorio con piede coEiie 
•opra/' 
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WinAffWM, (KJiNllWiilil, eoliiiimii, attifi#, aod farackeU. 
f^trf^rn of fnrnitnr*^ in fflfony, rnaliaawif> walnut, were 
ififiAfii'/l wi^h pff^'mnn ninn^m or {mimes of porcelaia. 
#*fy-*f( ivi'try moAfiie. or limTi^, fnbjers, motaiciato^ 
i!fi^v^fi, and potteri were all asso- 
. MrM .. r^^,... .1.. ri)ibin*^t-m«kfrr in hiii Irade.^ But the 
fmiimn gfvnifipi of tiio artifir^r round a more ready ex- 
fiti'iHum in rnrvlng lUan rn thin scheme of polychro- 
ttmiiv inlwying of rurnihim ; ihfi goiigo flieii along under 
Dm fiiigiAf linrid ntul anryf^n on tKe wood — often half 
fiy nr^r irlpfif ihr% tnnrrnnfj; f»4ncii<!i of the artist's brain. 
I'ViUTirvn, InMf^n, Infiknrrt, tiuphanrdi** heda. chairs, stools, 
^nltiru^tN fill «rf» ndornrwl with nlrangi) pattems, in ara- 
h^^wtpifv, lr*nvf*n. *tiPriy», If^rulrila, hirda^ animals, figures 
iti ^hiiiifmfifi tufii FtpliriMOH. 'riii» wti% a ttyle which 
hlhiK^l^d itrong Ihniigli liridi^riplined natures, and it 
uixi^n tin fi|MMMfil (lifHnotf^f i*i llici work of Francesco 
PItiHiM, llin t'tiHilor n( tlit^ fariLaHtic^ row of stalls in the 
(IHnil Imll nf ilir* Stmnla ili Sati Hocco, and tliat stiU 
\\M\\v t uirMil |ModiioUon tho clock-frame preserved 
(h ll tv 1*1 Uh> l*'nni. Under such a Hood of 

HllvtMUiMilnlliMi ii wn« iiuluitil thai furntture soon became 
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decorative rather than useful, and the aparimenlB were 
arranged for show rather than comfort.^ 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Italian deco- 
rative art began to feel the influence of France, where the 
rococd style was being evolved contemporaneously with 
Italian baroccOt which it eventually dominated, though 
it assumed various forms according to the locality. The 
style called after Louis XIV (1643-171 5) was launched 
by the flaming fantasy of Charles le Brun ; it is exagger- 
ated and pompous, but original and impressive, and Is 
little difl^erent from the best Italian barocco. The style 
of Louis XV (17 1 5- 1774) becomes hghter and more 
graceful, and retains its charm till it melts into the style 
of Louis XVI (1774-1793), where a vein of classicism 
begins to make itself felt and gradually asserts itself 
during the last years of the century. The French claim 
that the style of Louis XV is more graceful than the 
contemporary style in Italy. If that is true of Tus- 
cany and the South, it is not so for Milan and Turin, 
and above all for Liguria and Venice. France, in- 
deedj can boast such masters in ebony and bronze as 
the sons of Andr<S Charles BouUe and Philippe Cafieri, 
Reisner, BoviUe, Cressent, Levasseur, Oehen, Bene- 
man, Saunier, and others, past-masters in the decora- 
tion of furniture ; but the work of Andrea Brustolon» 
born at Belluno (i 6611-1 ySa), is no less rich in grace 
and fancy- He was not only an able carver of figures 
in wood, but he created designs for the entire wood-work 

* Saiot-Didier (La VUh et la fl/p., ciL» p. 390) s^ja ; *'Les gentils^ 
hommes 9e pbUent k la magaiBeeDce des meuble^, on y jtn vaLt de velours 
k food d*Qr, d'auLre* en broderie^ avec les fratjge* et cr^piuesi d'or, quantity 
de belles tables et de mifoir!» da grand prii.*' As to Ihe discooifdrt of Uie 
fumilure De firosses (LetL XVI), wrilLag in 1759^ wben be must bave bad 
OGcaaion lo &ee mauj apartments furnished in llie style of the Seicento, says : 
'^Les palais sont ici d'une magaiticence prodigu^e sans beaucoup de go^t. 
U n*y a pas moins de deux cents pi^Ds d'appartement touted cbarg6es de 
rkbesses daoB le seul p'-^lais Foscarioi \ mais tout se surmarche ; ii o'y a 
pa]} UD seul cabinet ni un fauteuil ou ron puiss«) s'aiaeoir, & came de U 
4^licatess0 det seulpturot.'' 
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decoration of churches, like that of the Chapel of the 
Rosario, destroyed by fire in 1867* or for domestic 
furniture Hke the chairs and consols, in ebony and 
box, executed for the Contarini and now in the Museo 
Civico, or the chairs of the Villa Pisani at Strh, now 
in the Royal Villa at Monza, The Cupids, admirably 
modelled, display vivacity of movement amid the bold 
curves of the decorative design, with its fauns and 
nymphs and chimaeras. Brustolon is not quite free 
from the exaggerated elegances of the Seicento, but 
already in liis work we note the delicate and refined 
taste which distinguished Venetian apartments in the 
Settecento, and in his scheme of colour and the grace 
of his hues he produces new effects of a significance 
profounder than is usually recognised. 

The Seicento expressed its spirit in the sumptuous- 
ness of the larger chambers; tne Settecento found its 
expression in the furnishing of the smaller cabinets. 
Ballrooms and reception-rooms display a pompous mag- 
nificence in their enormous mirrors, their bright paint- 
ings, tlie damasks and tapestries ; hut side by side with 
the great halls the noble owners began to arrange little 
cabinets full of taste and feminine delicacy. The stufiTs 
of the Seicento are large and fantastic in design, the 
colours vivid and blended in a violent harmony ; in the 
following century the patterns become small, the great 
foliage designs are replaced by bunches and festoons 
of flowers, the hues are pallid as in a pastel, — they are 
usually pale greens, pistachio, blues, salmon colour, 
canary yellow, — and produce the effect of sweet low 
music. Architectonic hnes^ colour, and moulding aE 
go to create an excpiisite harmony. On the walls hang 
the works of Rosalba and Longhi» of Canaletto and 
Guardt ; the ceilings and doorways are adorned with 
stucco work of scrolls and garlands, either left white 
or touched up with gold, and form a setting for joyous 
(knees of cupidons in the manner of Tiepolo, Cornices ». 





A Press deroratetl with Csrvmgs in Stone and Bronze 
(XVll centurj), (Venice, PaUziEO Pesaro) 
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window-frames, jambs, architravea, and folds of the 
doors all display delicate curves. The heavy furni- 
ture of the Seicento^ with its violent design, gives 
way to smooth and pohshed furniture in lacquer » of 
softly flowing lines and harmonious colour — wliite 
and gold, rose and gold, green and gold. Gold is 
used in abundance, but never produces a garish effect, 
and the method of gilding on a slightly prepared 
ground surpasses the gilding of any other country* A 
spirit of gaiety breathes from every piece of furniture ; 
little tables carved with amorini and wreaths ; coffers 
and wardrobes painted with flovvers^ birds, and ara- 
besques ; chairs and sofas w^ith fantastic decoration 
and play of ornament, perhaps a trifle trivial, but still 
full of grace* In the corners of the rooms stood fig- 
ures in Saxon and Venetian porcelain reflected in the 
mirrors which covered the walls. And as to the 
eye, so to the touch every object was pleasing, from 
the metal door and window-panels to the fire-irons ; 
the great fireplaces, where the logs gave out more 
smoke than heat, were replaced by smaller cliimneys 
lined with tiles with figures and patterns in blue on 
white. 

This graceful scheme of decoration was enhanced 
by the imitation of Chinese or Japanese designs, which 
were in great demand, thanks to their charm and 
originahty. The production of these chinoiseries, made 
fashionable by Watteau and Bouclier, was greatly as- 
sisted by the discovery of the chemist Bottger, who 
about the year 1710 succeeded in making, at Meissen 
in Saxony, a porcelain resembling Chinese- When 
the secret spread, even as far as Venice, china vases 
and their stands were at once imitated. Other copies 
followed, and presently all over the furniture, the cup- 
boards, coffers, cabinets, fans, tables, screens, and even 
over the walls appeared the little pagodas, the tem- 
ples, the rocks, the grottoes peopled with pig-tailed 
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Chinamen,^ And this style of decoration was not 
confined to the so-called depeniori alia chinese,^ but was 
adopted by such distinguished artists as Tiepolo.^ 

In truth, Tiepolo's genius illuminates Venetian art 
of the Settecento. There is no department of painting 
that he does not touch ; throughout he dominates and 
conquers, and ceilings and walls are filled with his 
subhme creations. Take, for example, the splendid 
ballroom of the Palazzo Labia, —the palace, according to 
De Brosses, le mieux entenda en dedans^ — with its two 
masterpieces, '' The Banquet of Cleopatra " and '" The 
Embarkation of Antony and Cleopatra/* painted in 
fresco between the architectural designs of Mengozzi- 
Colonna. Cigna roli and Tiepolo painted the ceilings of 
the other chambers, which were adorned with pictures, 
silk damasks, and stamped leather, of such richness that 
tradition may well be right in placing the cost at one 
milhon one hundred and sixty-one thousand three 
hundred ducats* 

After the middle of the century the graceful and 
picturesque license which tlic style permitted itself was 
gradually tempered by the introduction of the classical 
idea, which eventually triomphed at the close of the 
century. 

The aspect of the apartments changed, but we still 
see traces of the Settecento in some of the older houses, 
such as the Palazzo Rezzonico at San Barnaba, Wid- 
mann at San Canciano, Zenobio at the Carmini, Pisani 
at San Polo, Morosini at Santo Stefano, Mocenigo at 
San Benedetto and San Samuele, Most of the furniture 



^ See BemoDdiDi's CalaloguCB, where mentmn is made of copper-plates 
of Cbiiieie Kubjects on fine p&per intended in be applied |o fniit dishes » 
hosABt and cabinets. 

^ In the tegislcrs of the church of San Samuele we Hud this entr^f i 
" Nel Maggio, 1736 fti baltezz^ta la 6glia (Angela Gatericia) di Iseppo 
Toftallo, depentor alia chinese.*' 

^ In the freH^OGS of the Villa ValmaraDi at YiceuKa. 

* Fontana, I Palain di Veneziat p. aoi. Venezia, 1847. 
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has disappeared,^ but some of the rooms not yet ruined 
by French furniture still preserve the beauty of their 
original decoration. So too in some of the villas of 
the mainland wa still find the original mural adorn- 
ments, — for example, the Soderini Villa at Nervesa, 
in the Trivigiano, and the Villa Rezzonico near Bassano. 
The Soderini were a branch of the Florentine family 
which settled in Venice, and between 1 736 and 1780 they 
built a palace at Nervesa which they decorated witlx 
pictures by Tiepolo, Canaletto, Battaglioli, and Zugno, 
and with stucco work by Mengozzi-Colonna and Car- 
rari. The furniture has vanished, but the paintings 
and the fantastic stucco still remain. So too in the 
Villa Rezzonico, which belonged to the relations of 
Pope Clement, the furniture is gone, but the un- 
matched stuccoes still survive intact. They are spread 
all over the villa ; in delicate low relief they adorn the 
ceilings of the chambers ; in higher relief of foliage, 
volutes, masks, and Cupids they enrich the central hall» 
while in full relief and with superb brio of movement 
ibey lend a majesty and dignity to the doorways of the 
entrance hall. It is our good fortune that the solitude 
of the country has saved many precious works of art 
from the ignorance of degenerate descendants and the 
rapacity of the dealers. 

These traces of a lost beauty enable us to reconstruct 
the charm of Venetian life ; and in this regard we must 
not omit to speak of the gondola, w^hich at this epoch 
was so intimately connected with the habits of the upper 
classes* As horses and carriages were reserved for the 



^ The beautiful mural decoralions of a bedroom and alcove, duling from 
the l>egiDning' of the Seiteconto, in a house helonging to the Todenoi lu 
Ruga GiulTa at Sauta Maria Formosa, were sold to a dealer. Id the Pa« 
laaio Calbo-Croltaj UDtil quile receiiLlj, there were preserved aome rooms 
magnificentlj buog wilb damasks and cut velvets and containing; bizarre 
diiue^e decorations. All has been gold, and wo are lucky to possess the 
photographs. The Palazzo Quirini Stamp alia arjd the Palazzo ReMoaico 
tavo two well-preserved bedrooms of the eighteenth ceiiturj. 
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villeggiatara, this age of squandering turned all its 
capricious attention to the adornment of the gondola. 
All through the Seicento the government endeavoured 
to put dow n the U8e of satin and lace in the linings 
(i6o6), of /efce covered with silk and sarsenet, with 
hraid and tufts of silk (1609), mountings of inlaid 
ivory and ebony (i633), H varies of silk embroidered 
with gold and silver (i633). Gondohers and lacqueys 
who infringed the rule were placed for an hour in the 
pillory and were then sent to serve in the galleys for 
three years. ^ In the struggle between the severity of 
the law and the wilful disobedience of the subjects ^ the 
latter won the day, and a decree of the Sumptuary 
Board, dated March, i653, states that, seeing that the 
constant breaches of the law are due solely to vanity 

^ Orlaodini. G., La Gondola, cil., pp. 18, ig. 

* Th^ Tuscan MiflJster, Matteo del Teglia. wrote on May ai, 1678, as 
follows : ** Uq Genlilliomo di Gasat Moro per iiagoUnizarsi con la bub goa- 
dola Del soli to Corso il gioroo delV Asceasione» &e oe haveva falta fabric ar 
una col fondo tutto di rame ; onde il Govemo, che non vuol permetter^ 
novil^, la fece dare Mcrcordl pubblicamente alle fiamme* Lo stesso fiucc&dS 
iid UD citladino di casa Woris d*un abito soverchiament* pomposo ■ faUoio 
inollre pa&sar in segreta come Irasgressore de' patrii ataluli.*^ (Florence, 
Arch, di Stato, LetL del Residenii, cit., file 3o4o, foL i64-) No law placed 
any restriction ou the sumptuousuess of ambaiisadorial gondolas. The 
Tuscan del Teglia writes on February a^, 1680 (file 3o4i, foL 67); 
*• V'erano infinite gondole di (juesti Patrioti accorsl ad ammLrare la niagqifi- 
cenjca di quelle dell' Ambasciatore Ceaareo, fabricale con modo straordinario, 
venendo il ricco felce delle due piii principali Eostenuto, invcce de' soHti 
cercbi^ da statue mirabilmente intagliate, coi ferri gentllissimamente 
traforati a tellissime figure i corrispondendo alia vaghejiza delle gondole la 
livrea, rabbigliamento della casa e i rinfreschi d^ogni Borle con somma gplen* 
dideizaet abbondania;" A ma uu script of the library al Trojes entitled M^ 
mQue dr t'entr^e et de Vaudience publique de M. Ameht, contain* the following 
description of the gondolas of the French Ambassador, Amelot d© Gournay, 
when, in September, i68a, he made hi a entry into Venice: *' Des cinq 
goodoles de rAmbassadeur, la premiere et la deuxiesme estoient toutes do 
ECU I tu re dories et enrichies de grand nombro de figures et de bas-reliefs* 
Les felches et touts la garniture de dedans, avec lea tapis et lea carream, 
estojent de velours cramoisj h la premifere» et de bleu k la seconde^ en 
broderie dor d'un fort beau des&in et fort blen ei^cut^. Les trois autres 
estoient anssi enncbies de plnsieurs figures et ornements de sculpture 
d'or et noir, et garnies de damas." Eiichel^ Lsm Archin^n de Vetme, p. 47^. 
Pans, 1870. 
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and ambition, the Board is prepared to make some 
concessions on tbe point. 

With the close of the Seicento the gondola, which had 
found its way even into France,^ came to assume the stm- 
plicily and elegance of the modern vessel, even in its orna- 
ments. The two ferri at bow and stern, charged with 
bosses » pyramids, and flowers, now gave place to a single 
ferro at the bow, with a large flat blade above, but cut into 
teeth lower down. The fehe w^as covered with black 
cloth called rascia, and had black silk tufts ; but even 
when this uniform type of gondola was adopted the 
gondola lamps and brackets ^ still offered a field for dis- 
play, as did the brass coats-of-arms which adorned the 
felzet and the gilded bronze sea-horses and monsters 
which carried the cords of the arm-rests, the screw- 
beadSp the gilded hooks,* the windows of the fdze, the 

1 The gondola wa$ to be B@en oa tbo cand at VerB*ill«» rowed bj Vene- 
tian gondioIieT-£, while a group of houfie^ on the water's edge wa^ known 
as the petite VenUe fDuesieui, Le CMieau de VersaiUes, 11, aaS, 
Versailles, 1 835. Fenneoresque, La P^iiic K^Fuse* Pans, 1899). The first 
Kondola seen in France, all gilded and decorated, was given io Louis XJV 
hj the Ttepubiic. The idea of making this present eame from tbe Vene- 
tian ambassador, Francesco Michiel. Michief had visited Versailles along 
with the king, and when walking in the park had remarked that gondolas 
seemed made for those wal(?rs ; whereat the king smiled graciously* This 
was reported to Venice, where the hint was acted upon. De Ndhao, La 
criaiion de Versailles^ p. 344 ► VerMiiles, 1901* 

^ Arch, di Stato, Prow, alle Pompe, CapHolare^ ^oi.g^^ August 7, 1743* 
' We have found this account of Tomaao Cai^inoni, htoner al ponU 
del Fttseri : 

^ settembre 1764 
Deve dar per aver rinfrescato Tar me della gondola coi suoi 

fomimenti ..*.*,*..*.,., L* 10 
piu per aver fat to de nuovo n. 6 ganzi dorati a fuoco val » iS 

n. 9 placche dorate ..,.,..,.,., 18 

piu per aver fatto una rosetta con suo ganzo dorato val . 1 8 

piii 0. 3o vide dorate 7.10 

pii^ un pomob per la porlella , o^ la 

pii un iilo storto di ottone per sostenere le coltrine . * i.iO 

piu n. 4o vere da coltrine, occ * . . * i 

As a proof of what a gondola cost ws may refer to the accounts in 
various patrician family archives. For instance, in July, 17641 the noMe 
Francesco Grimant notes certain expeusee on the occadon of the marriage 
TOL. u, — 2 
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livery of the gondoliers. The praises of the gondola 
were even made the theme of a poem in Latin hexam- 
eters by the Spaniard Emanuele de Azevedo, who tells 
one how to get into the gondola, how to sit in it, how 
to recline among the cushions,^ or, as the Venetians 
say; gondolar, a word which in the vernacular means 
** to lie at one's ease/' The gondola with its black cloth 
coverings which to a writer of the Seicento seemed the 
'* very expression of modesty bidding adieu to luxury 
and prodigality in these mourning robes/' ^ and struck 
Goethe too as resembling a bier, was, as a matter of 
fact, the frequent confidartt of pleasure. 

of his daughter MaHft. Tha ciiKhic^na of Ihe gondola {$lmmat£Hii) cost 
60 lire, Ihe fehe 390, and all other fittings are noted, down to the hraiJ, 
buttons, and eilL stockings of the gondolier^P 

^ Nos cyrnhae para plana Tfocat j prima atria credas 
Aulam ingTe6suri& ; vartoque colore I a pet urn 
Certiis hximi stratunn, atqo© inlus terpo ordine sedec 
Ingredere : inflei^o euros tamcn ifc rotrorsum 
Corporc : si placeat charum invitare ^odatem^ 
Posterior nedes capit a mhos : sternero corpus, 
Sive iwsdere cupis, mollis te cultitra ponnis 
AUicU eicuBsis : sua swnt si praepele ciirru 
Commoda, phira tamen tihi longior exhihet aula. 
Non caput exlenus^ uon deitra incauta vagetur, 
Intus ade^»e ^at est ; f^^rro nam saepo minaci 
Cjmha inopina tuac adlatnhit latus oh via c^mhae. 

Nlcander Jasseus (Eraanuele de A^evedo), Venetae Urbis Dtscriptio^ p. 4i. 
Veneliis ex typ. Zattiana, MDCCLXXX. 

^ Zunica, Lu Cufamita d'Euivpat ctl., p* 54* See too U Trhnfo dd 
Gmdolkri tU Wirme di BQsemberg. Napoli, 1790. 
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THE FAMILY IN ITS CEREMONIES AND CUS- 
TOMS — THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PATRICIAN AND PLEBEIAN — RELIGIOUS 
SENTIMENT AND EDUCATION 

THE excessive pomp displayed on solemn public 
fanctions and at the reception of foreign monarchs 
and princes was repeated in private life in the 
balls and banquets which the patricians were wont 
to give in their palaces. It may have been vanity 
tempered with patriotic pride which led to such lavish 
expenditure on the honours paid to distinguished stran- 
gers, but it was mere pride of caste which inspired 
the ostentation of private entertainments devoid of any 
special pretext. As in the days in which splendour was 
based on sohd wealth, so now the palaces frequently 
resounded to music and the dance. The display was 
the same, hut its form had changed; the free and Ught 
dance of the Cinquecento had given place to more sedate 
measures, which had all the appearance of a promenade, 
where ladies and gentlemen proceeded from one chamber 
to another accompanied by the strains of an orchestra,^ 
A Frenchman of the Seicento says of the Venetian 
dances that the whole pleasure consisted in watching 
some twenty or thirty couples promenading in line, as 
they did in the alleys of the Tuileries and of the Luxem- 
bourg, Hard by the ballroom were other chambers 
for gaming and for music. ^ About the middle of the 

1 Freschotj Relation, cit., p. 4o5. 

^ Pay en, Les Voyages, cJt.i pp. 326, a iy* Anolher Frenctiman of tlie 
Mvenleenlh century describes the Venetian ladies dancing : ** Leur Danae 
est uo marcLer grave el lent, de diambre on chambre, jvis<}u'k ce que Tod 
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seventeenth century the minuet made its appearance; 
it was a stalely measnre, with intertwining figures and 
graceful undulations of the body, suggestive of invitation 
or refusal in courtship. 

Banquets of ceremony, too, were served with exces- 
sive sumptuousness.* The heavy and comphcated cook- 
ery of the earlier days gradually gave place to the more 
wholesome, delicate, and tasty school of France. French 
cookery, indeed, was not unknown even as early as the 
sixteenth century, when Pierre Buffet, the friend of 
Berni» after coming to Italy in the train of liis king, 
refused to leave that pleasant land, and found a place in 
the service of Giovan Matteo Ghiberti, Bishop of Verona, 
whose secretary Berni v^as.^^ It was under Louis XIV 
that France imposed her national cookery on the rest 
of Europe, and supplied it with chefs who were recog-- 
nised as unmatched masters of their craft. Venice, too, 
adopted French cookery, though the innovation met 
with some opposition down to the last among Venetian 
gourmets, who complained that the viands were so dis- 
guised and mixed with a hundred drugs that it was im- 
possible to distinguish the flesh or the fish one was 

Boit retourod au lieu o{i on le« a prises. Les instrumeDB n'j manquent 
pas ; ma is telle menfc dispoaoz danfi cbaque apparlemeot, que Ton n^enteod 
qu^une seulo uiebdie. Dana Tuda il y aura uu(^ Theorbc, daua Tautre 
uue Angfilique ; dans celle-cy une EpiaeUe, daDS celle-lk ud Viol on el un 
CistTts ', el aussi aulaqt de changemeni que vous fa i tea de cbambreSf vous 
trouvsjE autani do cbaugemeua de ton et des ootca." jDe La Haye] 
Ld polU. citi. et millL des Vin., p. 47- Cologne, i66g. 

^ Tbe Tuscan Beside at Malteo del Tcglia wriLe&, on February i4, 1683, 
di^scnbing" a superb banquet at which eighty of the great ladies and gentle- 
men of Venjco sat down to a table loaded with game, pheasaots and 
partridges piled in pyramids, besides th« wines and confectionery (A.rch. 
di StatOi Firen^e, Lvti. dci Bcsldcnti, cit^. file 3o4i» fol. 685). Lam- 
b<}rlj (Mem.f dt,, T^ i5t) say a all the ducal banquets v/ere aerved with 
the greatest refinement both in the cookery and in the food. The most 
highly prized fiah was eagerly sought, both In the sea and tn lakes and 
rivers hundreds of milos away ; 00 t bo table appeared the earUest vegetables 
■nd fruits* For St, Mark's Day peas were brought from Genoa, those of 
tb© estuary being not yet ripe, 

s Gougnet, J pm&n della tavala, p. ZoB. Torino, igoS. 
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eating, and ended by declaring that French cookery, 
with its sauces and its essences, had ruined Venetian 
stomachs^ The strange habit of laying three tables in 
three diflerent rooms came into vogue, especially during 
the villeggiaiara. On one table were served the soup 
and the entree ; the guests then passed into the second 
room, where tliey found tlie roast and the sohd foods; 
in the third were spread the sweets, the dessert, the fruit 
and ices.^ The luxury of the nobility was imitated by 
the middle class, though the people were always sober in 
eating^ and drinking, and one rarely saw an intoxicated 
Venetian.* 

The profusion of viands and wines ^ was equalled 
by the splendour of the decoration, — Murano glass* 
services of Venetian, Saxon, Chinese, and Japanese 
porcelain; centrepieces; candelabra, which Venetian 
silversmiths adorned with figures, birds, tufts, stream- 
ers, waving ornamentation of the greatest grace. There 

^ Zaoetti, Gir., Memorie, cil. (Arch, Venelo, XXTX. 97): "I cuochi 
francesi hanno guasti li gtomacbi veneiiani con taute porcheric. sai&e, 
brodetti e fipecialmenlc trAtralti, ne' quali atJiitlro paia di colombi ridoUi 
a piiro brodo appena si trovano . . . Ora raglio e b cipolb Bono mo] to 
alia moda, ed etitrauo in qua^ iutti i piaUi, e h carni ed i pesci sono 
talmeote trasformali^ che appena si nconoscono quando giungono in tavola. 
. , . Tut to d mascberat^ e mescoLato €od cento erbe, dro^be* sugbi ed 
allro/* 

* RomaDtn (St.t XI, ao^ d. i) sajfs tbat tbe people eat certain food 
on certain dajs, — for inslaiicfl, eels, tjalmon, cabbages, ntostarda and man- 
dorhtQ on Cbristmas Eve; rissoles, turkey, whippetf cream during Ibe last 
days of Carnival ; peas on tbe fir&t daj ot Leal ; lamb and bua at Easter ; 
duck on tbe Gr^l of August, and m on. 

* [Casanova j. Con/tit. alV Amelot^ cit-, p. 66. 

* Robert James* Nuowi farmacopea universale (Veue^ia^ Peezana, 1758) 
noles a list of the wines in bigbost favour* The wedding-banquet of 
tbe Noble AivUe Zorzi Gontarini and Catcrina Civran in 1775 was served 
with Tokay^ Gape of Good Hope, Burguridj, Cbampagne» Graves, Canary, 
RboniBh, Paiaret, Tioliglia di Rota. Malmsey, Malaga, Saragozza, Ver- 
moutb, Muscat, Peralta, Setuva abboccato, Seluva aaciutto, Monte Morf>, 
Jamaica rum, English beer, Pslma, Hungarian, Madeira, BataGi of Gro- 
noble, Cyprus, Old Cyprus. Contrail dotcc, Bianco abboccato, Rosa«EO 
bianco, Coutralt rosM>, Pkolit, Monte Libano, Limol, San Lorans, Scopolo. 
Li(jueurB ; Vanilla, Ganeliii, Maraschino. Elirir \ it«* 
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ts a story that the Labia offered a banquet to forty nobles 
in their regal palace at San Geremia ; the service wa» 
of gold plate, and at the close of the feast the master 
of the house threw it all out of window into the canal, 
exclaiming, in a pun on his name : * * Uabbia o non 
Tabbia, sard sempre Labia/' If the story is true, no 
doubt Labia's servants (is bed the plate up out of the 
Canal, but it is more likely that the anecdote is a popu- 
lar myth, which, however, gives us an idea of the cur- 
rent opinion as to the lavishnesa and wealth of the 
Venetian patricians.^ 

All domestic events, such as births, marriages, and 
funerals, were celebrated with a splendour which was 
traditional in the patriciate. 

A great display of banners, torches, and flambeaux 
usually opened a funeral cortege ^; damasks and tapes- 
tries and carpets hung from the windows ; in the shop 
windows were displayed eulogies and portraits of the 
deceased ; in the church a catafaltjue entirely in keeping 

^ As a peDiJant we maj quote anolher anecdote from Benier-Michiel 
(Feste Yen. ^ cit. , IV, 9a) ; at a file ia tho house of Ibo Procurator Sebas- 
liaoo Foscarini^ Frederic IV* King of Decimark, was dancmff with the 
^oung and beautiful patnciaQ Catenna Qiunni ; in the heal of the dance a 
mickle of the king';; dre^s hroke the ihread upoo which were !;lrung her 
splendid Oriental pearls^ which all roUod upon the gTouod. The lady never 
even looked at them, nor did her huf^baQd s^Lir from hh feat ; hut the king 
wai fio covered with confusion that he made as though he would stoop to 
pick ihem up. The husband, however, forestalled him; risiog from his 
seat and pretending not to ootice Iho pearb, he strode on them^ crushing 
and scattering them with his feet. Gateriua contioned her dance with the 
king and never alluded to Lhe epiaode. 

■* See the description of the funeral of tho Procurator, Leonardo Pesaro» 
in Minerm al tamlino (Jl, 169) by Ivanovich; and of the funeral of 
the Grand Chancellor, Pietro Businello, who diod in 1713, given us by 
Gasotti (Lettere da Venezia^ 1713, cit., pp. aa et Evq.). The funeral proces- 
sion of the Doge Mocenigo is thus described hj the ducal chaplain 1 *' Every 
class of citizen was represented, both j*ecular and ecclesiastical, all of them 
in mourning. The procession tasted sii honrs. The whole city took part 
as spectator of the sad but m agni (ice nt ceremony. The nohle family spared 
no expense to honour the dead. All the domestics and dependents to the 
number of eighty were dressed in mourning from bead to foot, and the 
amount of wax caudles distrihulcd reached the total of si ]£ teen thousancl 
pounds* weight." Arch. priv. Mocenigo, Lett, del cnppclL, cit. 
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with the empty rhetoric of the funeral orations. The 
survivors not only dressed themselves in the deepest 
mourning, they even put the house in mourning, and 
the chambers were hung in mourning weeds of great 
cost.^ On All Souls* Day the churches, houses, and 
streets were thronged and animated as on a festival.* 
The churches were hung in black, with twinkling can- 
dles and clouds of perfumed incense. At the doors 
of the rich gothered crowds of the people, to whom 
were distributed doles ; in the monastery kitchens huge 
caldrons of beans were ladled out to the poor, and 
this custom gave rise to the habit among the well-to-do 
of making a present to their friends of a certain kind 
of confectionery called beans {fave). 

Traditional customs, both in childbirth and in bap- 
tism, were jealously observed with greater sumptu- 
ousness. In vain the government endeavoured to 
prohibit costly banquets and entertainments, the ex- 
travagance in linen trimmed with valuable laces, the 
Bheets embroidered in silk and silver-thread, the exces- 
sive number of sponsors, who occasionally reached a 

1 In the will of Morosma Morosini Grimani we have the inventory of 
the mourniags for the Dogaressa'a room after the death of her huBbaod : 
•*Una muda di vdodi oegri ct damaschi paonazzi, cioe di telli vintidoi per 
sorte — Item una mud a di tafeli paouaz^o per una camera — Un pavion di 
siameto paooaz^o listado dt veiudo Qegro, con doi cusbini, coperta, et ban- 
caleUo, et con la sua fraoza di sopra — Uo pavioa dj cendaJo paooaazo, con 
la coperta,et bancakto, et cusini con franze d'oro fit paona^xe — Carieghc di 
veludo negro diadolto, etdoi sedie val numero ao- — Una mud a di dama&chelti 
paonaiii di telli trentaaei, con il Bgtia^zaron di veludo ncf^ro^ ot franza^Uti 
tornalelo di damascheto paonajczo con la Eua coperla, et bancaleto, ct con la 
sua trabaccadi ferro dorata — Set coltrine da finestra di fustagno ar^entino 
— Tre anttporte di veludo negro con lo franco negre, ot oro — Un baldachin 
di vcludo negfo— Doi col tre di soda paonazza, etc." Arcli* di Slato, Pro- 
tocolh Ziliol Giulio, III and TY, Bf ra5o, foL ro8. 

^ There is a gentle philosophy in the thought of death as expressed in 
Yenetiau popular songs ; here is a prajer in use among the people i 

Bona sera ai vivi 

E riposo ai poverf morti; 
Bon viagio ai naveganli 

£ bona note a tutti quanti. 
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total of one hundred and fifty, ^ The law of i5o5, which, 
for reaBona we have already stated^^ forbade patricians 
to act as godfather for brother patricians, was soon for- 
gotten,® as was the other decree limiting the number of 
sponsors to twelve* and to these it was permitted to 
send only four sweet cakes and no more. The dress- 
ing of the churches, the music, baldachinoa, and other 
vanities^ were likewise forbidden by tlie law of August 
7, i634; and yet little more than a year later, December 
5, 1 635, the Patriarch, Federlco Cornaro, went in great 
pomp to San Barnaba to baptise the son of Marino 
Tiepolo, who was brought to the church by Count Pietro 
Orlando Collalto and held at the font by the Chevalier 
Angelo Gontarini, Contarini took his place under a 
rich and majestic baldachino ; he wore his senatorial 
robes vdth a stole of cloth of gold, and acted as proxy 
for Ladislaus, King of Poland, after whom the child 
was named, as Martinioni tells us, and adds that the 
christening was regal in its splendour, accompanied 
with excellent music and fanfares of drums and 
trumpets, while a crowd of citizens and cavalleri and 
other personages from the mainland attended the 
ceremony.^ 

Every class in the State aped the lavish display of 
the patriciate, beginning with the class of the secre- 
taries—whose domestic ceremonies dllTered but little 
from those of the nobles — and with the wealthy citizens 
who spent profusely in dress and jewelry and plate 

^ GalliccioUi, II, 38o, 

* See Part Tl, VoL II. p. 193 of ihh work. 

^ In January, 1767, ihe daughter of the Dogaressa Pisaiia GomaroMo- 
cenigo gave birth to a son: " TutU la cittk g'interess6, e porL6 alia Sera- 
nissima faraigliale su*S congratulazioni; il noonato fu teuuto al sacro fonts 
dal Procnralorc RczEOtiico, come primo padrino, e da altri sett© cavaiterii 
coroe secondi padrini," Arch. (>nv. Mocenlgo, LeiL eit. del faiiore G. B. 
FraFicescotd^ 

* Ajch^ di Stato, Sen a to, OrdinanEa a fstampa, B* 3o6, CompUa^mne 

^ A^giiiTile bj Martini oni to Sansovmo'a Venetia^ p. 5. 
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on the occasion of marriages and baptisms,^ while the 
vice spread even to the lower classes^ who frequently 
yielded to imaginary obhgations of display, and squan- 
dered their savings and piled up debts. 

Marriage among the patricians had not essentially 
changed its character ; old customs still prevailed. 
The marriage lie was considered not so much a union 
of hearts as an alliance between conspicuous families 
and a combination of interests » though this was not 
more the case in Venice than elsewhere throughout 
Europe, and wc need not conclude that the wedded 
couple usually went to the altar without personal 
acquaintance ; indocd we frequently find a marriage 
which had been only arranged w^as deferred in order 
to allow the pair to get to know each other and to fall 
in love.'* The young man during the early days of an 
engagement was expected to pass up and down below 

^ Co^litntmi, LeH^, cU., III. 84. 

^ " Lea parens paB&enl le contract de son manage sans son consenle- 
mentf el san« hij permetlre mcRme *le voir boo futur ^poux**' Pajeii, Le$ 
Vtty., cit, p. 169. SainL-Didier (La ViUe et la Hip., cit.. p. 3l3)'lells the 
lale of a yoimg girl, who oti seeing her fmnci for the first lime eicclairaed^ 
** Oh, what an ugly mug I Have 1 got to live with jou ? Woe 's me \ '* {Oh I 
che brutio miiso ! Mi go da star con ti? Oifid/) In the eighteenth ceolury 
we hear the same story : " On met ordinairemejit les fiUes an Gouvent dis 
FenfancCf et on conclml leurs manages sans qu*o]1efi le sgachent* ni que 
bieix aoiivent memo ellcs ajaot vii leur fittiir epoui. Afin que cela ne 
voua fasso pas de peine, it faut nue vous melliei dans 1* esprit, que lea 
marl ages oe se font pas icy dans les- meame vues qu'on a par lout nil- 
leurs ; il n*esl queslion ni d'amour, ni d*affeclion, ni d'ealime* S'il se 
reucdnlre quel que chose do semhJable, h la bonne henre; mais il ne s'agit 
que de r alliance « ou de la fortune: pour la person ne, il imporle peu.'* 
[Miflson] Noun. Voj. d'ftalk, cJt., p* 377^ Malhows (Fo^.j cit., II, aia) 
»ajs that at Venice marriage h purely a matter of bargain, Barelli 
(GVitaUani sia retaz. dttgli usi e coaturm d* Italia, p. a 5, trans. Milano, 
igi8), in order to refute this Idea^ tella the story of a young lady of Ihe 
Barbarigo family who, after a year*a acauaintance with ber Jjanc*'^ a Zeno, 
feeting that she could not be happy wilh him, refused to marry him, thougii 
■11 the preparations for the wedding had been made ; and in this she was 
supported by her family. Baretti, in hh An Account 0/ the Munnen and 
Ca&ioms of Italy 1 the translation of which we have jntt quoted, defends tha 
Italians against Ihe attacks of the English surgeon ^ Samuel Sbdrp, author 
of certain LeHm-$ on Italy (1765-176S). 
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the windows of his fiancie at special hours, and she was 
ex-pected to return his salute ^ ; later on he would gain 
admission to the house, meet his betrothed in the pres- 
ence of her parents, and present her with a diamond 
ring called the ricordino. Before her wedding the bride 
would receive from her mother a pearl necklace, which 
she was expected to wear continually during the first 
year of her marriage. The ceremony of ** giving the 
pearls'* was carried out in the presence of many friends, 
In the case of a marriage in the Doge*s family, on the 
appointed day his Serenity and the Dogaressa entered 
the banqueting-hall, and taking their seats on lofty 
thrones proceeded to place the pearls round the neck 
of the bride elect,^ 

^ Saints Didier, La ViUe et la R^p., cil., pp, Sgo at scq. In liic cigbtBcntli 
century we find Rossi (Racc.t dt.i IJJ, lao) writing: *^ Giovani trovavansi 
Delia nolte, i quali disfidaodQ il freddo, andavaao sotlo b finestre delle 
amate, avvisandolo c^n fiBcLiotli^ tiercDatc ncUf^ barcliQ o tulles slrade." 

^ Arch, di Slato, Cerimoniale, Tom. 11, The ceremonies accompanying a 
wedding in the ducal family are described by Giovanni Davanzo, chamber- 
Ittju to the Doge, on the occasion of the betrothal of Alvise Mocenigo^ son 
of the reigning Doge» with Francesca Grimani (Aprilt 1766). The Doge and 
Dogaressa went to visit the/taiw^* of their 600. "As the visit was a private 
one, his Serenity wore a cloak> alia romana^ of cloth of gold with a bonnet', 
the Dogaressa, a man tie of cloth of gold wilh long veil, as became her 
dignity. At four o'clock they entered their gondola with crystal glasses 
and cushions of crimson velvet embroidered with gold; their second son, 
C avail ere Marc* Antonio, entertsd the gondola with them. His Serenity 
took his seat to the right in the gondola. In the second gondola was the 
Cavaliere his Excellency Alvise Mocenigo III, brother of the Doge, along 
with the bridegroom, the Cavaliere AJvise Moceojgo, eldest son of the 
Doge ; in the third gondola the cbamberlaiDf majordomo, and two ec|uer- 
ries; in the fourth gondola two more ecjuorriea and two gcntlemen-in- 
waiting. When the cortege arrived at Ga' Grimani, the Doge's gondola 
»topped and the others passed up to the great door ; the suit© landed first, 
and then the relations. Tbe Doge and Dogaressa found waiting to rt?ceive 
Ihem Sig. Domenko Grimaoi and Sig. Lorenzo, brothers of the late Doge 
Francesco, son of the late Cavaliere, Marc' Antonio, also Marc' Antonio, 
Savio of the Council, father of the bride, along with Antonio Domenico 
and a!l the bride's brothers* All these walked beside his Serenity and the 
Dogaressa. On the staircase they met the bride and her mother, Maria 
Pisani Grimani, and the sisters Sig^^ Madelena Grimani Capello and Sig^^ 
Gatlarina Grimani Pisani, annls of the bride; they all received their Seren- 
ities with every mark of esteem and s^itisf action, and escorted them to the 
Appointed chamber, which was ridily hung. There the Doge and Doga- 
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By the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
bride no longer went to pay the customary visit to the 
convents seated in traslo, that is, outside ihefelze, but 
seated under the felze on a splendid carpet in such a 
way that she could be seen by the crowd in the attend- 
ant gondolas J When the bride had to make her 
appearance before her relations in the hall of her pater- 
nal home, she was, as in the old days, led in by the 
ballerino, an old servant dressed in black, with a short 
damask mantle and large collar failing over the shoulders. 
The bride kneeled on a velvet cushion to receive her 
parents' benediction and that of her nearer relations. 
The wedding itself was frequently celebrated by the do- 
mestic chaplain in the palace of the bridegroom ; after 
the ceremony the pair kissed each other, while the 
guests assembled in the great hall shouted, Basa, ba^a 
(Kiss, kiss) as if to wish the couple joy.® Then the 
band struck up, and the bride, all alone, danced a kind 
of minuet ; after that some young man of her near 
relations offered her his hand to lead her through the 

ressa took their scats on chairs wilh cdr|:ftet6fl fooUI<>ols. The bride took 
bor scat At the right, aod her mother to Lhe left. Th& master of tho cere- 
mo Dies then served refreshments on golden plalc to their Serenities and their 
Koites. Meantime the attendants also wore served with biscuils, sweet 
waters, and chocolate, id the ^al room near the eotranco.'* On April 20 
the Dogarossa mad*i her present to the bride» aod Davanzo continues : **The 
iiivitations were issued for four o'clock ; manj of lhe invited went to the 
palace, others to Ca* Grimani to accompany the hride and her mother to 
the pabee* They reached the palace at half-past four, accompanied hy the 
l>ridegroom, and were received by the ducal servants in spleodtd liveries, 
then by the household* Marc' Antonio, brother of the bride , descended 
lhe steps of the water entrance and gave his hand to his sister, who was 
then handed on to the bridegroom, while Marc' Antonio gave his hand to 
the mother. At the top of the first flight of stairs they were met by Sig* 
Aivise Ul, brother of the Doge, and many ladies, and were accompanied to 
the private audience chamber, where they found the Dogaressa awaiting 
them, seated on a chair with a carpeted footstool. She placed the pearls 
on lhe bride's tieck and gave her a kiss. Then followed sumptuous refresh- 
ments. Arch. priv. Marcello, Visiie private fatte dalli Ser^^ Gtimani e 
Mocenigo alle Ecc^^^ Spase entrate mHc Ser'^ torn Case. 

1 Franco, ilabiitt p. 8. 

* Saint-Didier, op. loc, cit. 
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various apartments, followed by other couples* Before 
sitting down to the nuptial banquet the bride changed her 
wedding-dress of wliitc silk or silver cambric for a robe 
more fully adorned with pearls, gems, and lace, while 
the ladies of her family changed their black for coloured 
gow^ns.^ After the feast dancing began, and was carried 
on till late into the night, and repeated for two or 
three days running from two o'clock in the afternoon 
till the hour of the fresco in the gondola if it were 
Summer, or till supper-time if it were Winter. The 
trousseaux were of extravagant richness, and the govern- 
ment never ceased to issue prohibitions against robes 
of cloth of gold, drawers of cloth of silver, and other 
sumptuous dresses '* which only served to feed the 
vanity of the wearer/* ^ and they bound on oath the 
ballerinOr the dressmaker, and the tiring-woman of 
the bride to denounce any contravention.* 

To give some idea of the pomp of a marriage cere- 
mony, we may recall the fStes in honour of the wedding 
of Leonardo Pesaro*s daughter in 1676. The apart^ 
ments of that magnificent palace on the Grand Canal, 
which Longhena was then building, were thrown open 
for an entertainment, thus described by Ivanovich, who 
was an eye-witness: * ' The decorations beggared descrip- 
tion by their richness and variety ; but beautiful above 
all was the audience chamber, covered to its full height 
with tlie most splendid embroidery, with its twin chairs 
of state, its window curtains of cloth woven in gold and 
silver. The chandelier, with its branches of rock crys- 
tal, lit up the splendid apartment, while in a neighbour- 
ing chamber were mirrors and bmckets also in rock 
crystal* between gorgeous hangings. Hundreds of great 
candelabra and candlesticks of silver heightened the 



^ Lamberti, Mem,^ cit.i 1, 189 et eeq. 
^ Arch, di Stato, Prow, die Pompe, Capit, 1, 
May 6, i(Ji3. 

^ Ibid,, foU 108, Decree of March aa, i6a5. 
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beauty of the scene* I heard the Nuncio say, * Wliy, 
this is a lodging for a king/ The Procurator had out 
five gondolas with the gondoliers in rich and sumptuous 
liveries, as were the rest of the vaietaiUe. A new hut 
striking device was invented, namely, to make the gon- 
doUers line the entrance Irom tlie steps of the water 
door to the great staircase, with huge flambeaux in their 
hands, standing there motionless till the close of the 
function ; on the staircase itself the grooms fulfilled 
the same duty, and thus, besides making a brave show 
in themselves, they amply lighted the approach to the 
great hall without having to run up and down with 
lights, as is usual/ '^ 

About a century later Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
declared that if she should attempt a minute description 
of all the sumptuous, not to say extravagant, splendour 
of the patricians on the occasion of a wedding, no one 
would believe her.^ The account book for the trousseau 
of Pisana Cornaro, bride of Alvise Giovanni Mocenigo 
in 1739, ordered with excellent taste by her mother-in- 
law, brings to our eye a blaze of gold and of colour. 
Paolina Badoer Mocenigo, who selected the clothes, 
makes mention of gold and silver brocades, lacos, and 
embroidery,^ Twenty-seven years later (1766) the son 
of Pisana Cornaro and Alvise Mocenigo, who had been 
elected Doge in 1763, wedded Francesca Grimani, and 
the ceremony was carried out with similar magnificence,* 

* Ivaoovich, Minerva^ cit,, pp. lag-i^O- 
« Op. cit., U, 33o (August 31, 1758). 

' For gold a ad silver brocade from Milnn^ lire Venete 19,800; otter 
■tuff from Paris, francii 1867 ; for lace and cloth from Antwerp, iire 
V^n^le 6354 ; for a trimming of Venetian lace, ducat£» iW\o ; for the em- 
broiderers, tire V, 1 363 ; for furs» iire V. 54 13 ; for velvet, linen, glovus, 
ihoes, fans, buckler, combs, and other objects, lite W 37*258* Here jevi'eb 
are not menlioned, but in the note of tbo property of another Mocenigo 
bride, a Conl^rini, we find 3553 brilliants, weighing 19S9 grains; 467 
peajls, weighiDg 1177 carats; 54 emeralds, weighing 4^ carats 1 and 193 
rubies. Molinenti, La Do^ares^a di Venezia, p. 36(j. Torino, 1887. 

* Pisana Cornaro Mocenigo has her&elf left a note of the cost ; the total 
UDOunti to lire Vi^ncU 4^6,487 ; refreshmenU done cost lire ifiSg, and tbfl 
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The Ducal chaplain writes that for several daya in the 
palace of the Grimani at the Servi a Bumptuoua supper 

wedding banquet, lire 6621. Arch. priv. Mocemgo, Spe$e faite da me 
Dogareisa Pisana Corner Mocenigo per occmione delle nozze di mio figlio 
Kr Ahbe^ came appar da Conti in fdia numerati (May ao, 1766). For 
further detaik c>f the Itiiury Uvifth^ aa patncian weddings, see Appendix p 
Doc. B, the Hegisifo di tutte U spese occor&e per Vallestimenlo di S. E. Elisa- 
betta Grimani sposa a D^n Cesare Caetani, principe del Cassero (1769). The 
followiog document, which we give in the originali ifi also curious : Spese 
per la Fonsione d^' Sponmli del N. H. Maria. Zorii con la iV* D. Coniarina 
Bdrbarigo (September aS, 1765): 



Al Rev. Pteuano per le Ciodelle ....,...», 

AlU Sacresiia alia Salute ............. 

Al Masser di S. Rocco per spe^a di Porto e recogDizioue delH n. 
60 Cus&mi, S Ira to, damaachi e tapettt ...... 

AUi 4 uomiui di Chiesa per apparecchio ......,, 

Laaciati dalU N. H. e n. D. SposI Aoito li Cussini per rocogi- 
ZLOue ai Rd.mi Pieuani ........... 

Torci D. 3 di L. 16 runo e caodelati da L. 3 Tuijo n. 3 eenii- 
rono per la messa de Sponsali ......... 

AUi Bombardieri 

Capo D. I . . , . . . . L. II 

Caposquadra n. i ........... 10 

Al&er n. I .... ^ ,<>.... . 10 

Sergente n. 1 .,,..*.,,... o 

Caporali n. a ............ 16 

Bombisti a. ta a L, 9 . . . . , loS 

Artiglieri u. ao a L, 5. lO ...**.* . no 
Per la licenia .,...*, 3 



L. ia.8 

aa 



aa 
io4 



I 



Al Fen^o per stampa Baccolte , 

Al Fgdxo per soQelto uolaute e legatura . 

Al do per mett& di Spesi in Porto, e Persoae p. dispeosa . . 
Per metlk dello gpe^ nelle rac^ohe legate in arappo di oro, et 
arg. di piu sorte 

Partecipa^ioD Dozse k Parent! ......... 

Allra a tutta la Nob III k e Segretari, et altri . , , , . 
IquUo alia Chiesa per mettk ......... 

Inuilo alii Compart , 

Inijito al Pranxo ............. 

Cappe nere D. ta .....*....* . 

Al Capo aquo 

AlBalotiB 

Al Ga^taldo dd Tragheto 
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was served to a number of ladies and gentlemen. On 
Sunday Uie bride was brought to the Mocenigo palace 
at San Stae, about the hour of dinner, accompanied by 
all the ladies of the Grimani family and received by all 
the ladies of the Mocenigo family ; and all, with their 
attendant gentlemen, were entertained at a splendid 
banquet.* The jewels and trousseau of the bride were 
displayed for the admiration of the guests ; and so 
were the presents, of great variety ; and poets ofl'ered a 
flood of verses to the bride •^ The wedding took place 

* Axck, priv. Mocenigo, Lettere del cappellano dumU (April, 1766). 

* GostaDtiai, Let£., cit., I, 116. k collectioii of verses eo tilted II 
Mondo Maliebre (Yeneiia, Paleae» 179^) waipublis^hed by the Abb© Angelo 
DalmistrOr per nozze Bf^detti-Valmaratia, Tneso verses, in which " certain 
i^uUured swans of liaLy " de^rihe the dress of a young girl on her wedding 
daj, give us a good idea of the times, the fashions, and the cuetontiSH One 
of the poets } who hides under the academic name of Elcippo Sicion io> 
sings of the seHo di gioLet and Lhe Conte Pietro Maniago of the ariuohf that 

Da] hel Tamigi industre 

Viene dal Jianco a pendere 
D'una fanciuUa illuslre ; 

Luigl Bramieri, an advocate of PiaceDza, Lauds the crystal casket with its 
two dove^ OD the lid, which contains the bonbons (dmnoloni) made of 
aromatic herbs 

A cui 1' ambrosia e il cettare 

Pari non ban virtude ; 

the Brescian Giuseppe Ma rim describes the astuecio, wbicb encloses the 
pieeiol coHello for mending the pen made of a white swan's feather, the 
magDifjing^gLass, the flask of liqueur^ the smelling-bottle, the scissors with 
their gilded sheath and chased decoration; Oementiuo Yaonetti, of Rove- 
redo » sings the fan, mobile eslivoarnp&e, and all its use and meaning in female 
coquetry ; Francesco Bottaioi, of Bergamo^ describes the various pins ; 
Antonio Amorini, of Bologna, declares the bouquet to be 

gen Lit trofeo 
di odorosi eletli fior ; 

the Ahh6 Moreschi, of Bologna, dwells on the gloves i Abhd Montalti, of 
Gesena, on the girdle, alludiog lo the cinto del pudorc which Juno steali 
from the damsel and breaks; Ddmistro, known among Ihe Arcadians a« 
Clorindo PitoD^Op lauds the stockings 

Le seriche arrendevoli 
Lindissime cahelte ; 

Pietro Scoles, of Verona, the eaUana di perle ; Comaschi, of Parma, la }sesie 
nuziate e la cuffia ; Father Mariano Minghetti^ the scented waters, acqaa 
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in the Servile Church, and» as the chaplain declares, 
the concourse of nobles and people could not liave been 
more flallering, 

As the cost of weddings went up, so did the amount 
of the dowry. Sister Arcangcla Tarabotli, writing 
about the middle of the Seicento and speaking of the 
dowsers of the wealthy middle class, which at that time 
usually ran to about one thousand ducats/ declares that 
" a woman is a cross no one adores unless well'gilded/' 
Among the great families a dowry varied between forty 
and sixty thousand ducats, and was a serious menace 
to the family fortune.'^ 

As equality of name and of wealth was the main 
ground for Venetian marriages, domestic unity and 

nmxfe ; Calura, of Murano, the Tells ; Father Efido, the diamoad rm^^ 
whidi 

De la fede h segno 

E de la nobitt^ ; 

the Abh5 GreatCi, of Udlue, brooches, and the Abb^ Tognetti, of Bologna, 
the earriogB. 

1 " Millo ducali al prBsonte sono diflicni a trovar^i . . . le fortune scarse^ 
i t^tnpi stretti o le carestk graiidi." Tarabotli, Leii. Familiari, pp. gSt 99. 
Ven* i65o, 

* We give an est ample of a contract of dower ; it comes from the Stefani 
CoUectioa now dispersed ; 

3 fehbraio J 7 OX Venezia. 

In Dome della SS^"* TnniLk, Padre» Figlio e Sp.o Santo e dijlla Beatias.a 
Vergine Maria p. il presente con t ratio di nozz© praLlcato» conctuso* e 
stabiHto per VUi^^ et Ecg°i° M"" Sebastiano Foscarini K,r e Proc.r di 
S. Marco per parte 5I del N. H- sposo, como della N. D. ^pdsa si dichiara 
come il K. H, Franc. co Duodo, fu di Picro^ Padre, e li N. N. H. H, 
Nicol6 e Pielro Duodo Zy Paterni promeilono che la Mobil e Ptidica Don- 
zella Cbiara figlia e Nipoto respottina accetterk e nceuer^ p. suo legitttrao 
Sposo, e Marito il fi. H, Pietro MarceUo Figlio dell' 111™° et Eccn>fl Sr 
Giacomo, como commaoda il S.e Iddio e la Santa M,re ChJesa Cattolica 
Mom, a, e Sacros,o CoucilLo di Trento, et air jncontro il N. H. Giacomo 
Marcello ano Pad,e et niLmi et I'Ecii.ini M.ri Federigo Proc.r di S- 
Marco e Pietro Zij promeltono che il N. H. Pietro Figlio, e Mipote rispelivo 
accetler^ e nceuerk p. sua logittiaiu Sposa, e CoD!$orte come di sopra la sud* 
N. D. Chiara, aUi quali N. N, IL H. sposi d Bupplica S, Diu.a Mae^tii 
concedere Inngbi annt di vita» salute, pace^ concordia e prole. 

Per dote uerameote e ciomc di dole proraette il IS, H. S. FrannCO. suo 
Padre, si obbliga dare al aud. N. H. a. Giacomo Marcello Padre ducati 
quaranta mille nel modo infraecritto : 
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afTection seldom formed the strength of a Venetian 
family. It is true that there were some families who 
preserved inlact tlie ancient devotion to the purity of 
family affections, and within whose sumptuous palace 
walls the tranquil joys, the sorrows and sacrifices of 
family life pursued their course, too little noticed by the 
historian of the State.^ United in the perception of a 
common good and illumined by the rays of true alTec- 
tion, we find certain families happy in a numerous ofl- 
spring. The painters of the eighteenth century have 
thus preserved for us the Pisani, Rczzonico, and Albrizzi 
family groups. But in other cases **no sooner were 
the bonds of holy matrimony tied than we find the couple 
voluntarily abandoning the nuptial couch and pursuing 
other extraneous loves/' to use the words of a physi- 
cian who occupied himself with psychical problems*^ 

AJ dar dclk mana dtjcali dodki miUe . . . d. 13,000 
In mobiii p. mo delk sposa, due mille . . . 3,000 

In ceeca alii tre p. cento, cinque roilb . . * 5, 000 

In a,naat€]^ id anni quattordici eg^ialmGole anno 

p, AT] no Hpartitj sedici mille ..... 16,000 

In cecca alii duo p. cento, oinque mille . . . 5^000 

d. io.ooo 

L& qtial dote tutta nelU palti, e modi aop.ti il N- H. Giacomo Marcello 
Padre accelta, e ricevc, e promelto quella in caso di restituziotjo (che Dio 
S,re non uoglia; e &ua S.ma Madr© non perinetta) restituire oelk tiomma, 
che sarli ricevuta con la perdita di ducati mille p. il Igtzq giusta le leggi, 
at usQ di qui?:sto Ser.mo Dominio, dichiaraDdn che li predeiti ducati dieci 
mill a in Cecca dcbbano resiar fondi dotali, & h presenla scrittura con altra 
simile doueri essere ftolto&criUa dalle Parti J* 

Certain families whose fortunes were on the decline, with the intention 
of keeping up appearances, would give dowers which were nominal, not 
real. ** CaBd le piu inconiode^ diroctate e difficitt ad aSittarsi ; teireni 
aparsi, mal coltivalt e di rendita e foudo iufeiice ; ceoei o disperati o peri- 
eiitanti, in mano di gente alquaoto impotenle e osiinata. In eomma 
I'espurgo de\{& ecopature della casa dotante. E ci6 che importa, se rendono 
due, si calcolano come se rendessero sei per la vicendevole vanit^f che la 
Dot© importi 5o o 60 mille ficudi: quando a far bene il conto appcoa 
potrehhe comprarsi per dieci/* Costaniini, Lett,^ cit., I, n6. 
1 Fulin, Stiidi netC Arch, degli !nquU.^ cii,, p. i44. 
^ Luigi OrtCBchi, who in 1791 wrote a treatise, as yet inedited^ SuUe 

rdortu cosUmii e modi di vwere dd Veneziani. The MS. belonged to 
A. Cicogoa, who published a fragment per nozze Levi-Morpurgo, 
Venezia, iSSg. 

TOL. II* — 3 
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When the marriage tie became intolerable, they had 
recourse to those formal petitions in which the ' * un- 
happy husband" or the *' unhappy wife/' **in con- 
formity with the law," implored permission from the 
Council of Ten to move the Patriarchal Court to grant 
a moniiorio di divorzio. 

In Venetian usage divorce, however, is used in its true 
signification in canon and civil law, namely, separation. 
Annulment of the marriage, on the other hand, allowed 
the parties to marry again if the marriage had not all the 
qualities required by canon law. Petitions both for 
separation (divorzio) and for annulment came before the 
ecclesiastical authorities ; but the Republic insisted that 
the parties should be represented by lay advocates, and 
that no process for separation or divorce could be in- 
itiated without a previous petition to the Council of Ten, 

All the same it was not diiEcult to obtain either a 
separation or a divorce. For instance, from August ao, 
1777, to August 20, 1782, we find two hundred and 
ninety-three cases of separation and twenty-two of nul- 
lity *i If the marriage were not dissolved by mutual 
consent, it was almost always the wife who had to seek 
separation, ** owing to the barbarous treatment she re- 
ceived from her husband," his foul language, threats 
and blows ^; on the plea of rape, non-consummation, 
or forced marriage ; on the ground of his squander- 
ing the dowry, ^ or to save herself from his creditors*; 
or to avoid the consequences of * * his notorious con- 
dition."^ On the other hand we find a husband, with 
tears in his eyes, petitioning for a separation because 
his wife had deserted him,* or because **she had fallen 
into bad ways, and, incited by her admirers, had ceased 
to perform her duties**"; because she had a violent 



1 Arch, di SUtop Capi del Cons* del X, Com. e Mem^ ivd dtwr^i, B* L 

* Ibid., StipplUhe per divoni, B* I, 178^-1788, n. 1. 
« Ifcid., B=^ II. n. i58. * Ibid., n. 4^ ^ Ibid., n. 8. 

• U>id., B. a. "^ Bid., n. 33. 
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temper and was extravagant^; or had tried to pilfer the 
household funds ^ ; or, finally, because the marriage did 
not conform to the requirements of canon law»^ We 
even find a patrician, Giovanni Comaro, petitioning 
(1753) for separation from liis wife, Oraetta Venier, in 
causa delt odore dei piedi relaiivo alle narici del marilo, 
€ U medici ne fanno attestato. Canon law does not con- 
template such a ground, and limits itself to cases of 
contagious disease and especially of leprosy, though it 
did not deprive the unfortunate leper of all his conjugal 
rights : Uxor viro leproso teneiar reddere debiiam^ non 
(amen ei cohabitare. 

The Republic, seeing that divorce was too readily 
granted by the ecclesiastical authority, thought it neces- 
sary to exercise its civil authority more actively, on the 
ground that marriage, being a civil contract and inti- 
mately connected with the constitution of society* came 
properly within the purview of the secular authority. 
Accordingly it issued regulations to check the frequency 
of divorces ; it ordered women to retire to convents until 
the decree had issued ; it took severe and wise steps to 
arrive at the real grounds for the petitions, and to pun- 
ish any transgression of the law which might be brought 
to light.* The Church did not fail to remonstrate, 

1 Arch. (U Stato, Capi del Cons, dei X, Sapplkhe per dborti> B* I, 
0.30. 

5^ Ibid., II . 43. 

* Ibid., BMI, n. ia3. 

* On August 30, 178a, ihe Council of Ten, alarmiMl at the number 
of petitions for separation or dissolution of marriage, presented for tbo 
most part by women, expressed itself tbu»: ** As these petiUons are not 
UBuallj based upon rea^oos recogniied bj ca^nou law, but rather upon a 
vicious desire lo escape from the marital authority in ofder to follow tba 
bent of their scandalous misconduct, which is an o^ence to the sober, ruin 
to the family eRlate^ of evil eiample to the children, and a cause of derision 
on the part of foreigners, we order that for the future, as each sex is en- 
titled when canon law approves, to pretsent appeals to the court of the 
Ordinaries, women without eiception must retire iolo a convent or con- 
fervatoirei to be approved by the chiefs of the Ten before they be allowed 
to present auch pelitioo/' The Ten threaten severe punishmeDts also for the 
men who present, in the Bishop's Court, petitions for separation or divoroQ 
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considering its authority diminished, and declared the 
necessity for keeping civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion apart- But the fiepuhlic acutely observed that 
ecclesiastics did not always possess the practical knowl- 
edge of the various relations between the component 
parts of the State/ nor did it desist from its eflbrts to 

not based on plauHlble groundfi, and they proceed : " Non dovendosi sorpas- 
sare in fine li mallziasi raggiri, che per parte de' di fen son Ecclosiastici o 
d'aUri venissero aelle caune matrimoDtali per avvcntura iDtentalx, &j de^ 
libera, cbe eia pr^ciso dovem de* Capi present! e SuMCft&ori di invigillare 
atleQUmeolo siilla condotta de* medesimij perchS veDendo con qualuDque 
me?.!EO, ed in qualunque tempo in cognizione delle loro reiti, devengano 
contro d'osiii alii piij forli castighi, e quali pervir abbiano d'escmpio agli 
altri, porcontenerBi ne* limiti p rescn It i dalle Pubblicbe <i Canomcbe Leggi, 
CGtlo questo CoQEiegiio che (;oLle apposte robuKte providenze frenato sari 
per e&^re il dannatissimo abuso, in riverenza alia HeligioDe, & correzioa 
de' costuiui, a miiete delle Famiglie, ed a sostenimeDto dell a privata # 
pubblica tranqiiiUit&/* Arch, di Stato, Cons, dai X> Comune^ d. a3a» 
loL 1 65, I. On Julj 37, 1785, the Council of Ten declares itself; "Cob- 
iknte nel religioso irapegno di poner posgibilmenle riparo agli ahnsi intro- 
dotti nelle cause matrimoniali," and orders ail parish priests lo impart to all 
couples about to be married the iiig true lions laid down by the Council of 
Trent in order that Ihej inajr be made aware of the impediments which render 
illegfll or invalid the marriage ceremonj, and also of \he grounds on which 
geparation may be thought, so that the pair may never at any lime plead 
ignorance aad present petitions on inadequate grounds. The Ten forther 
declare that in all petitions for reparation the canonical grounds must be 
Bet forth clearly and with precision. They also require to be precisely 
informed of the faults alleged by each party against the other, 50 that, 
ahould those faults amouoL to breaches of law, the accused may be com- 
mitted for trialt though the ecclesiastical procedure shall still cootinue its 
course. Arch, di Stato, Cons, dei X, Comiuie, n» a35, fol. 1*57, I. 

^ The ConsuUon of the Republic made the following declaration : 
'*GJi ecclesiasticii, per quinto suppor si vogliano profondi cono&citori delle 
loro leggit e sempro retti nel pronunziare le loro sentenze, non possono 
per6, a molivo dell a loro professioue, nobilissima si, ma solo diretia alia 
galute Epirituale delle an^me, po&sedere la neceaaaria cogDiziooe, special- 
mente pralica, dei vari rapporli lemporali a di SUto, che spesso s'intralciano 
nelle cause suddetle ed hanno correlazione con Tintero si stoma deHa politica 
legislazione." Arch, di Stato, Capi Cons. X, Cons* e Mem. suL Divorzi, Bsi I. 
It is worth noting that the Cunsuhori considered divorce a less evil than 
too easy separation. Every time a marriage h declared void through the 
ignorance or wickedness of the contracting parlies what evib inevitably 
follow t A sacrament profaned, oaths laken before the altar broken, 
religion offended, two persons who had vowed to love one another for ever 
rendered foes, the aim of matrimony deluded, the interests, honour, and 
peace of a family ruined, the preservation and education of ofTspring im- 
periUedj public morals damaged, — in £hort, the most essential inl«resU of 
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check divorce suits which * * destroy the interests, honour, 
and peace of families/' * 

Dissolute manners frequently accompanied the ma* 
lerial ruin wrought by luxury. Some few patrician 
families preserved their patrimony by a wise adminis- 
tration,^ but many more purcbased the appearance of 
aristocratic luxury at the price of financial disaster. 
Whole fortunes were eaten up In clothes, extravagances, 
gaming, and pleasures. Their vanity would not allow 
them to acquire fresh riches by trade and industry or 
by cutting down superfluous expenses, and many a 
noble family ligbt-heartedly squandered the savings of 
its ancestors* The wilc/s property was usually admin- 
istered apart from the husband's, and it was customary 

Chutch and Slate iafriaged. Aod this appallmg Eyries of mUfortuoes ii 
augmented in the case of separBtion, which h the more perDicious as it is 
the more frequent \ for reparation does not give back to the parties their 
original liberty and thus allow them to remarry, but holds them apart and 
jet united, it relaxes the bond but does not breai H, while it holds two 
young lives to a.n involuntarj telihacy and unposo* them to a continual 
neglect of their duties, breeding implacable eDmity and sometimes ibe 
eitinction of an illustrious raoa. Arch, di Stato, Lapi Cons. X, Cora, e 
Mem. sui Divor^i^ B^ I. 

1 The decree of the Senate April 35» 1788, was intended "a metier 
freno alia frequenza delle cause fra coniugali, a reprimere il mal costume 
fra li medesimi e ad impedire le male arti degli avvocati." 

^ The following document found among the papers of the Marescalchi* 
of Bologna, may help to illustrate the income and expenditure of a normal 
thrifty patrieian family. The document is entitlecj BUanzQ delta sco^so e 
spesQ fuUo per conto delta N. D. Andrkna Grlmani Lin sGpra le rendite in 
essa pen>eniiie doppo ta morte del N. li. Michiel Angelo Lin (1790). The 
income from rents in town and country, and interest on capital amounted 
to lire 103,387.16. I have selected the following items of expenditure, as 
tbey chiefly affect the honaekeeping ; 

A Salariati diversi L. lo,3o4.2 

Air Agonte Allegri 837 

Salariati -J Al Medico Stella . 3 10 

Air Inlerveniente Simeoni * . * . 186 

AH" Esattor Scarpa 683 

L- i3,Sig.a 
f Mansion aria ad libitum officiata dal 
Aggravj divem ] Cappellan di Casa . » . , . L. 56i 

t AUi Padri Teatini per anniversario - 46 

L- 607 
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for him lo make a monthly allowance to his wife and 
children, though that rarely served to cover the expenses 
of their clothing.' They did not give much attention 
to adminislratioa, and at most they knew the state of 
their affairs only from their factor s accounts, which 
were frequently falsified; and they steadily refused to 
sanction any expenditure on the improvement of their 
estates, which were always badly cultivated and im- 
poverished. Mortgages burdened their house property, 
and creditors clamoured for payment. ^ They readily 
had recourse to large loans, usually (Vom monasteries » 
paying the interest, but leaving their heirs to satisfy the 
debt. These loans w^ere one of the chief causes of the 
sudden ruin of many families at the fall of the Republic ; 
when Napoleon suppressed the monasteries, he fore- 
closed the mortgages, and the nobles had to part with 
their estates at wretched prices to satisfy the govern- 
ment, which would not wait. And this ruinous care- 
lessness could not be counteracted by the curious 
niggardliness occasionally to be met with, false economy 
which permitted squandering on mere outward show 



Sp«se per conti 

divorsi ^ 



^ Id Mobili, cioSuna Todeschina, o L. ^o 

in due Armari ...... L. 

AiiQuali . . . , H. . . , » 
In Bistauri del Palazzo di Venezia . , 

NeHa GoDdoU 

In Atti Forensi, o sia di Palaxio . . 
In Sfoso di Fabriche ..... 
In Spose di cseavazion de* Rij , . , 
In Livrce ......... 

^ In YeEtiario alia N. D, Padrona . . 

XT 
In 



5,1714 
ao.S 
369.5 
173.10 
a, 600. 10 
3,565.16 
139.1a 
831.14 
35a. 



Spo^e di 
manienimenlo 1 




diverse comprcsa la meGata alia 
IS. D. Prona ...... L. 

In Ctbarie ad uao di Tavola . . . 
In Generi diverai .,*,., 
' Id Lcsg-no 

l: 

1 Goslanlini, LeiL, cil., VII, io5, 

3 Ibid., VIII, 36, 
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while it stinted the family over necessities and com- 
forts,* Baretti, noting this contradiction, common to 
Venetian life in general, justly remarks that no country 
in Europe presented such a strange mixture of avarice 
and prodigality,- 

Not only were the patricians prodigal in their caprices 
and frequently lavish in their pubhc henefactions *^ but 
their false education induced a belief tliat no weaUh was 
excessive for the privileged classes, while tlie poor couhl 
easily be content with little* Even in their wills, where, 
as a rule, the human spirit is apt to show itself in its 
true colours, the gulf between patrician and plebeian is 
strongly marked. Faithful servants are usually pen- 
sioned, it is true, but never or rarely do they receive 
any little memento to remind them of their master, just 
as though their birth and education debarred them from 
the finer feelings** The profound difference in the 
social scale, confirmed during the course of many cen- 
turies, had produced in the minds of the nobles the 

^ I>Qmest]C documctits furnish numeroua examples. For mstance* a 
Dolfici spent Ibou sands of lire ou a hot-house for his country-scat, hut tried 
to recoup himself b)^ cutimg down the gardener'^ wages. (Ballarini, Lett., 
cit.) The Dogaressa Moceoi^, in fjiab^ coDsenled to act as godmother to 
Ihe daughter of the Goveroor of Cordignaoo, but she let him know that he 
must he contont with bare honour, as she had no intention of making a 
present. Yel it waa the same Mocenigo family that fipeol fortj thouaaiid 
lire over ihef^tes for the election of Pieiro u& Procurator of San Marco. 

* Baretti, Gli [tuimni, di. 

■ Venice was open to generous impulses. For iuBt^nce, m 1757, i 
certain Giao Francecico Magno was condemned to death for defrauding the 
Treasury of 6974 ducati. A. public subscription was opened for the relief 
of his deretict family, and 16,000 lire were collected in boxes placed in the 
churches. 

* For instance, the will of the Dogaressa Morosina Moroni ni Grim an 1 
carefully notes a variety of precious objecb which contrast strangelj with 
the wretched things she left lo her faithful maid Luc i eta Hana: -^uiio 
stramazzo di letto grande di terlizze pieno di lana, et doi para di olncioli, 
una coltra, et una felzada *' ; while to her manservant Lorenzo di Savi 
called Nauo, she bequeaths ** una lettiera di ferro in forma di haldacchinOf 
tre stramazzif un caveizale, un pagliarizzo, nindoli para quatro* Item doi 
C4)ltre, una bianea cd una di color, hone, Item doi filzade. cio^ uoa di 
griso rosso, et una bianca da Boma, bone. Tovagioli di hno numero vinti 
et di stoppa numero vinti ct quattro mantilli da credeuciera novi," 
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conviction that the people belonged lo another race of 
beings with other blood in their veins. 

On the other hand, if the patricians of senatorial 
rank behaved harshly and proudly towards the im- 
poverished nobility or towards the rich citizens whom 
the needs of the State had raised to the patriciate, 
they did not disdain to treat the people with famil- 
iarity, being assured that the lower classes would never 
presume to take advantage of such condescension. And 
it frequently happened that a noble would accept the 
position and relationship of godfather to a child of 
the people.^ But such an act was merely a condescen- 
sion on the part of the patrician,^ whereas among the 
people it was a religious bond implying atfection and 
chivalrous attachment ; and to defend the compare or 

^ The nobleinan Giantommaso Soranzo, writing (o his daughter Cateriaa, 
thus describe 8 a comparesimo di San Zuane .■ " Tu s^i ch« io doTeva essere 
padrinoj come fui, di un figUo del figlio di Barba Nicolo da GasLello. Fu 
fltabililo pel battesimo il dopo pran^o. Barba Nicol6 alle ore 33 circa venue 
da me yestito da gala cou superbo tabarro bleu^ ch' egli coaservaya coo es- 
Irema dibgenra o cbe id tre anui non avcva mai toccato pioggia* Il tempo 
era minaccioso ed io gliel' ho pronosticaio, Ri^pose negaliyamente © ci 
potiemmo in viaggio per Gastello* Perveouti a mezza strada comincio a 
piovigginare, egh aifretlava il passo, ed io rideyo fra me ; fait a si poi pioggia 
dirotta, diedesi a gamhe» dicendo che si affrettaya, aQme di awertire cko 
recas^ero il bambino in barca per tradurlo in chiesa, Passarotio alcunl mo- 
menii e me lo vidi ricomparire con taharro ordinarissimo e coo altro cap- 
pello. Com pi u to II ceremooiale vollero a tutta forza che mi recassi daUa 

[juerpera e ci aEdai* La trovai in istanzetta decente, io buon kilo, con 
enziiola di buona tela di bucato, e cuscioi con guarnidooe e merleltt. Era 
vestita di bianco con cnffia in testa a parecchi anelli nelle dita. Fatti alcuni 
gemplici e Ueli di&corsi con ta puerpera, ^ quei deUa casa intervenuli ooUa 
camera, sopragginoto il canonico che hattezzb^ ci portarono acqna di cedro, 
caGRi con guantiera che semhrava d*argenio e vari© man (ere ai ci am belle. 
Finalmente giun^e il cipro, che ai disae iqiiisito, ma io non ne bevetti* Mi 
ttatteuQi alcna poco ancora, indi mi liccnziai dalla brigata.*^ Jacopo Ber-' 
nardi^ Aff^Ui e dohri aUa memorta di una Afcrfre, p. aS. Pinerobt 1660. 
Palriciana would also act as sponsors for converted Jews who would assume 
their godfather's name- Hcoco the frequency of patrician names among 
the people. 

^ Baretti (GU Italianit cit., p. i56) says that the patricians of Venioe 
*'riguardo ai loro inferiori^ sehbene in apparenxa paHino loro con hont&t 
HI pub facilmente scorgero che yorrehbero piuttosto imprimer loro il timora 
delta superiority che esfierne amati." 
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the sdntolo, if attacked, was a point of personal honour* 
Whoever failed to do so was held all but a parricide 
and despicable as a coward* The attitude of the 
patricians M^as suggested to them by political and social 
reasons rather than by kindly feeling ; but the result was 
the same, namely, a close bond of union between the 
nobles and the people. There M^as no haughty com- 
mand on the one side» no servile obedience on the 
other, but rather a kind of rivalry in giving orders 
gently and in carrying them out cheerfully. At the 
close of the Seicento a foreigner observes with surprise 
that ** liberty is so great throughout the entire domains 
of the Republic that a master has not the right to 
thrash his valet"*; and in truth there were but few 
cases in winch we find an insolent noble so far for- 
getting himself as to strike an inferior.^ The Venetian 
patriciate did not arrogate to itself this barbarous right, 
in use among other peoples, but respected the dignity 
of man in the lower classes ; nay, if any one used 
violence to the people, these would have recourse to the 
nobles in the certainty of finding protection and justice ♦ 
This familiarity between the two classes, which in 
reality were so profoundly divided, permitted even of 
practical joking. Benigna, in his Memorie, gives us 
an e^tample. The Loggetta of the Campanile, when it 
was not being used by the Procurators on guard during 
sittings of the Great Council, was intrusted to the bell- 
ringer for his private use. One day in February, 1739, 
the Procurator, Girolamo Giustinian, begged the bell- 
ringer to grant him the loan of the terrace on the top 
of tiie Loggetta, whence he and his friends might wit- 
ness the show of Maundy Thursday. The bell-ringer 
replied that as he paid the rent he intended to keep 
the Loggetta for his own use ; to which hia Excellency 
retorted, *' You are quite right ; you are master of the 

I Payeu, Les Voy., cit.. p. 190. 
* Coftantmi, LeU., cit., UI, i56. 
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Campanile, but I am master of the Loggetta ** ; and he 
had a great staircase built on the outside, completely 
blocking up the bell-ringer's door,^ At that date in 
no other country would a nobleman so highly placed 
as Giustinian liave tolerated the bell-ringer*s reply, 
nor yet would he, even in jest, Imve built a stair to 
reach the terrace.^ 

With their equals and with foreigners the noblea 
showed a readiness to friendly expansion ; were prompt 
to speak and apparently wdth perfect frankness, without 
mystery and without guile, as open and above-hoard as 
possible; but, in truth, they were cunning by tradition, 
wrapt in an impenetrable cloak, impossible to fathom.^ 
This art of concealment governed their actions. A ma- 
licious foreigner observes with sardonic pleasure that, 
on the broglio, by the doors of the Palace, those who in 
the Senate chamber had sued for favours and been re- 
fused were welcomed with embraces and kisses by the 

^ Benigna, JWem», cit., February a4, lyaS, m. v. 

^ "Si le Cbl m'avoit laissS en naissaDlla permisBioD de chotsir ma 
patrie, je Aerois n6 HpUandoia ou VgdiIioq . . . La H^publique de Veuiw 
a^t envers ses citoyetiH eomme uue m^re tetidre, maia e^v^re, qui vcut 
accabler ses eafaab de kien fails, et qui cependaut, jalou&e de 9oa autorit^, 
De leur permet point de pdndtrer dans aes desseiDs/' So writes a judge not 
ion well diBpoaed lowarda Venice, tlie Marquis D* Argent, in bia Le tires 
Jiiives, IV, 54, Lausanne, 1760, 

' Bareiti {GU Italiani, crL, p* i56) sajs: ** 1 nobili, non giudicando se 
Hon dair apparenza, pare cbe come gli altri veneziani si aniioo q si accareziino 
reciprocamcnto ; so E'incontrano si galutano, si abbracciano e si fannn 
mille dlmo&lrai^ioni di cordiality ; ma ci vuol poco per conoficere che tutie 
queste coriesie non sono d'ordmario cbe pure ftnzioni, I membri di un* 
aristocrazia non possono essere suscettibili di questi teneri sentimi^nti, 
perch^ la loro HvaliU nella niagistratura li re ode msen^ibili ad ogni altra 
cosa, e per conacguenza aHc dolcezze dell' amiciaia*" Frescbot (ReL, cit», 

f}. 369) IS harsber and more unjust : *' En general les V^nitiens son I comme 
ei antres Ilaliens, dissimidos^ vindicatifs et porl^ k la ddbaucbe." A coa* 
turj earlier Pajen (L^s V(ty., cit-, p. i38) is kindly in hi§ remarks : ** Lour 
conversation est tout k fait douce et agrdable ^ leur amitiS, quand ils ront 
promise est fidelle ; et leur prdvojance est ai eiacte, que rien n'est capable 
de les surprendre ; lea accidens les moins faeilcs h digi^rer ne servent qu'l 
nous fairc admirer la force de leur courage, la fermeLd de leur esprit^ et 
la grandeur de leur vcrtu." 
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very men who had rejected their petitions.* Astuteness 
and dissimulation were all that survived of the ancient 
statecraft which once, in spite of its dubious cunning, 
had known, when need was, how to reach wise resolu- 
tions, take vigorous counsels, and maintain its dignity 
under every fortune, 

A high conception of the greatness of their state 
was rooted in the minds of the patricians, but rather 
as a matter of personal pride than as a source of counsel 
and aid against doubt and weakness/'* The farther 
they declined, the more they imagined themselves like 
their ancestors, and, firmly convinced that the Republic 
was an exemplar to all other nations, they paid no 
heed to other history than their own ; with the ex- 
ception of those who had served on embassies, or had 
been on a journey for thetr own instruction, they af- 
fected complete ignorance of the conditions and the 
history of foreign countries. The malicious observer 
quoted above tells us how a Senator, finding his son 
reading the history of France, took the book from his 
hands, exclaiming, ** You blockhead, study the history 
of your own Republic, and leave the rest alone." ^ 
Hence arose the ambition to attain to the highest offices, 
and the employment of all, even of illicit, means to com- 
pass their end. Such distinguished personages as Marco 
Foscarini and Paolo Renier were not above using bribery 
to secure election to the Dukedom, though in their case 
the motive was a noble desire to dedicate themselves 
to their country's service, whereas in others it was the 
merest personal vanity, and they fulfilled their constitu- 

* Amelol de h Houssiije^ Hisi. du Gouv. de Kentse, Pwl lU. Paris, 1677. 

* *^ Les Tjobles v^nitiens sonl graves, fiers, itifatu^ de la grandeur de 
letir rang et l«s eaclavca de leura dignitcz/" D'ArgeDia, Leiires Juives^ ciL, 
II, 121. 

* Amelot de la Houssaje, op* cit. Barclti (loc. cit.), a Cflnlury lat«r, 
obierves that **i ^eneziani Bono, al pari HegU inglesi, picni di itima 
per 1^ ste£iii| ma do a costumano cotna grioglGsi di ceasurare i loro 
Ticini." 
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tional duties witli indifference and boredom,^ It is only 
when success costs effort that men preserve their en- 
ergy ; and the very softness of the climate, the unfavour- 
able conditions of the site, which the earlier Venetians 
had been forced to face and overcome, under the stern 
necessity of creating their country and amassing for- 
tune, now inclined the later Venetians to that indolence 
of temper which by common accord is laid to the door 
of the scirocco. The earlier Venetians, vigorous in 
character, sought their fortunes where they could find 
them, but their flaccid descendants, finding all the com- 
forts of life secured to them by the toil of their ances- 
tors, abandoned themselves to the silence and the quiet of 
their native city; they ate punctually, made love with- 
out passion, and begat children who repeated the lives 
of their parents.'^ 

In appearance, at least, there was always brio and 
movement in the outer life of the place, and it seemed 
as though the incessant labour, the fruitful energy, 
so vigorously developed by the creators of Venice, 
had been transformed into a need for amusement, 
and pleasure so restless and imperious that it hardly 
left time for sleep. But this feverish activity could 
not cloak the enfeeblement of spirit and of moral 
fibre. Beck ford, the Englishman, for example, tells 
us of Senators who, after addressing the House, tak- 
ing a walk in the Piazza, passing from one gambling- 
saloon to another till dawn, would take to the gondola, 

^ GiovBDii] Piad^monle, enrolled in the Venetian patriciate, sajst " L« 
gessLcni del Senato in aLtrn non conMBtona che in una fiUa di decreti sopra 
Dualerie interne, i qualJ con uua rapidil^ iocredibile sono lelli e poco o 
nulla ascoltati dai Sen a tori, i quati intsnto o passeggiano o rs^Qnano fra 
lorodi bagattelle e di amori, o se fs stagione invernale Btanno&i d fuoco tidla 
£ala contigua; e poi insieme sou ballottati e la BeBsione &i ^ioglie : ed 
allora son lutti alle^i e giuHvi per presto liberarsi dalla eeccaggine, come 
essi la chiamai^O, d'un Pregadi lungo^ e dicono fra di loro esultando : Pregai 
carlo. Pregai ctirto, cd S cagione di tal letizia ti poter^i pii^ tosto alle lor 
ffozzovigUe restituire*** Pindemotile, G., Foesk e UiL raccoUe ed ilL da 
G. Biadego, p. 34 1- Bobgna. 1 883. 

a Rabany, C Goldoni, p. i88. Paris, 1896. 
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and, rowing across the lagoon to Mestre or Fusina, 
would set out for Treviso, breakfast there in a hurry, 
and return to Venice in a hurly-burly, as t bough the 
devil had been on tiie box. At eleven the Great Council 
met; they would don their robe and periwig, and rush 
off to the Palace. But all this activity, which, even 
if fruitless, would still be an indication of vitality, 
did not deceive the acute English observer. These 
brief moments of a false and morbid activity were due 
to an effort of nerves exhausted by antecedent debauch; 
the need for restorative slumber, combated by an im- 
moderate indulgence in coffee, rendered the Venetians 
feeble and flaccid, and the temp ta lion to abandon them- 
selves to the ease of the gondola fostered this indolence, 
which was almost as marked as among the orientals, 
who, thanks to their abuse of opiates and the harem, 
pass their lives in a perpetual stupor, ^ 

Consanguineous marriages also contributed largely to 
the decadence in moral and physical fibre. In early 
Venice the mixture, first with the Romans then with 
the Greeks, helped the development of the race ; but as 
time went on, it began to feel the evil consequences of 
thai intimate conjunction inside each social class in the 
State, imposed on it both by its rigidly aristocratic or- 
ganization and by the nature of its site, which pre- 
vented permanent immigration or emigration. During 
the closing years of the Republic, when the habit of 
making large dowries was beginning to tell on family 
estates, it became the custom to make matrimonial alli- 
ances only with families who could give as much as they 
received ; this led to frequent marriages between persons 
not only of the same social caste, but also of the same 
stock, ^ and this was the chief cause of the degeneration 
of the race. Certain physical and mental qualities of 
the ancient aristocracy were transmitted, it is true; the 

* Beckford, Italy, cit-p pp, 33, a3. 

* [Casanova] Confui. aW Ameht, cit., Ill, 329. 
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conquering spirit of the early Venetians survived in the 
haughty conception of the position of Venice among na- 
tions; the countenance still retained the antique stamp 
of superiority, with certain marked features, such as the 
imperious, aquiline nose. Some of the nobles still pre- 
served that imprint of severity wliich distinguishes the 
portraits by Titian and Veronese*; and this exterior 
aspect was not entirely belied by the inner character, 
for the Venetian patriciate had not fallen so low but 
that it could furnish examples of moral and intellectual 
worth, even in its last years*^ Down to the very last, 
the old tree could still put forth some vigorous shoots ; 
the enfeebled energies were from time to time refreshed 
by new power, which in other times and under other 
condilions would have suiljced to check the decay of 
the political organism and to correct the poverty of 
ideas and the careless living of the upper classes. 

Religious sentiment, which if sincere, has a powerful 
effect on the life of a nation, had little virtue now to 
correct and raise the general tone. So intimate a part 
does the supernatural play in the life of a people that 
we find all the great republics of the Middle Ages 
obeying the instinct to create a national saint; as at 
Genoa they chose St. George, so at Venice they selected 
St. Mark, and the Lion of the Evangelist gathered and 
guarded under his wing all the glories of the lagoon 
Republic* But a people which has accepted a single 
religion is apt to decline along w^ith the decline and 
corruption of that cult; the efficacy of the religious 

*■ Moore, LeitreA dCun voya^. anglois^ etc., irftDs.i III, igS. LausanDe, 
178a* Pay en (loc. cit*) sajs : ** Les nobles vdoitiens aont d'utie Uille, 
m^iocre et d'un poH brun ; Icur phiBionomio no mar^e qu'uD grand 
e&prit, quo beaut^otip de discretion, et qu'un cc^ur noble oi g^n^reux/' 

^ '' 11 y a d&ns VeoiBe dos nobles d\m m^rite diilingu^^" says De La 
Lande. And even gcurriloui Goudar, in hh Espion Chiii&k, after noting 
the vices of tbo nobles, is forced to conclude ibus ; ** Cependant ioules Io< 
vertni h Vf^nisc nc aont pas enticrement ^tointcB ; on trouve encore dana 
cette B^pubiique de grands bomnneEi, qui joignent am qn alitor d'illustres 
citoyenB les BUDLimofe verlu$ de« Romains doni its aont issus/' 
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sentiment is better preserved and renewed by the con- 
flict bet\\een various beliefs, which, in their struggle 
with one another, keep faith ahve. The forms of Ca- 
tholicism grew old in their immobility, nor did the 
reactionary discipline of the Council of Trent avail to 
lend them fresh vigour. 

Throughout Italy the religious sense, which purifies 
the spirit and strengthens the domestic affections , was 
gradually dying, and its place was being taken by that 
attitude of hypocrisy w hich marks the Seicento. There 
were still to be found faithful souls who laid to rest 
the doubts, the pains, the bitternesses of life, in the 
bosom of their active belief, and religion was univer- 
sally recognised as the bond of public order; but for 
many religion w^as confined to outward ceremonies and 
superstitious observances. In Venice religion, with 
its churches and its magnificent functions, had grown 
material and appealed niore to the senses than to 
the heart.* ''Fme churches/* says Freschot, ''and 
the office celebrated with the greatest pomp ; a crowd 
of people at every festival ; but with all that, so little 
concentration and attention to the prayers that it is im- 
possible to attribute to the multitude any deep or solid 
devotion/'^ Religious processions sometimes seemed 
like profane and even loose spectacles, and handsome 
lads and pretty girls played the rdle of angels and saints 
in flying robes and suggestive poses. ^ Church music 

* Payen, Les Voy.^ cii.^ p. lOi. 

^ Freschot, Relation, ciL, p. §73. And another foreigoer writes : *' Au 
re^e, quoj qii« lo culte des Images t^l des ReUque^, et beaucoup d'autreit 
euperstitioDB regneol k Veaiac, cela n'asl guhr^s que parmi le penple, auquel 
on veut bien laisser ces amusecneos 1 les Esprit* distinguez no se soucienl 
ni de eel a ni d' autre ahose," [MissonJ^ lYouu. Koj.* cit., p* 364* The 
Marquis D^Argcus (LeUres Jaitms^ cit.^ IT, i a 3), with temerarious judg- 
ment, praisefi the Venetians, not only for having their spirit free of all 
bigotrj» but for permitting in their dtj every form of rdigiod, and adds: 
^* Les Vdnitiens croient mddiocrement en Dieu, fort peu au Pape, et beau- 
coup k Saint Marc.*' 

* D'Emiliane, HisL des Irompenes de* pre^trea et de$ moirmSt U, iQi- 
Rottardam, 1737, 
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aimed rather at pleasing the congregation than at in- 
spiring devotion'; preachers made use of every oratorical 
trick of voice and gesture, with the intent not so much 
to stir the souls of their hearers as to win their applause 
and their alms. 

Devotion, especially among the upper classes, was 
the easy way to obtain pardon for every kind of error, 
and indulgence for excesses in love and in gambling.^ 
The eighteenth-century proverb, **In the morning a 
little Mass, after dinner a little gamble, in the evening 
a little woman/* quite expresses one side of Venetian 
character. Bigotry, void of faith, was easily satisfied 
with external observances. De La Lande tells the 
story of an Englishman who, going into a church, 
omitted to kneel at the elevation ; whereupon a Senator 
courteously took him to task. The Englishman replied 
that he did not believe in transubstantiation. **No 
more do I, " said the Senator; * ' but kneel as I do, or else 
leave the church/*'^ But side hy side with this respect 
for conventions, we find a conduct little suited to the 

^ There is a decree of the Provvedilori di Comun^, dated February 1, 
iSSg, providhig in the churches of the Confraternities '* di ridur le mu- 
siche sohte fare^i nelle saleniU festive a. quelU regola decorosa et devota^ 
che hen corisponda alia p'icik puhlica, mentre &on pesiisati g!( ahusi a tal 
legno, che tion solo ncgU habiti de' musici mcdemi, ma ctiandio uegV in- 
fitmcneutt mu si call et nolle parole che si cantano, si vede auzi ri^ardarai 
11 diieto degli as^GoUanti che la divottioue. . , . Quiudi, si proibisce I'u&o 
d^iDstrumetilj belUci, come sono trombe, tamburi et similu piii accoinodalt 
ad usar^i negli esserciti che Delia casa di Dio ; similmeDtc si ohligano ti 
tnusici tutti, eosl eccleiiiastici come secolari, nell* atto di servire alle mu- 
siche^ di andar vestiti cod le cotte, habito proprio da usarsi Delie chiese; 
et flDalmente non si permctte che in esse Diusiche si a fatla tTaf^posizione di 
parole^ overo can tale parole inventate da dovo et non descritto sopra lihri 
Hacri," etc. B. [BruDelli], Una mariegola uc/iez. (in Ihe Dalmaia, Zara, 
Septeinher a, 1900. 

^ The Baron de Poelnitz (Leii. ti Mem.t cit., p* g3), who, however, is no 
antbority on the point of moralE, sajs: " Dieu y est autanl eiemplaire- 
menl servi qu'en un autre lieu du monde. Pen de peraouDes obaerveDlt 
mieui reilfirieur de la Religion que ies It ah ens en g^n^ral, et les V^ni- 
lieos en particuhcr. On peut dire d^eui, qulls passent une partie deleur 
Yie k mal faire» e I'autre I en demaDder pardon k Dieu-" 

> De La Lande, F07., VII, 38. 
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Lord's house ; the young men, though feigning to attend 
to tlie service* did not hesitate to make love to ** the 
women, so dicolkt^es that their bosoms were open to the 
lewd gaze of their admirers." So says Bnisoni, who, 
though himself no saint, yet deplored "■ the detestable 
abuse which permits women to go to church, not to 
appease the anger of God by prayer, but rather to pro- 
voke it by the vanity of their dress and carriage/'* 
Another writer, a poet of the Seicento, says: 

Ai perdoni sc va per far bonJelo 
La messa serve per andar a spasso,^ 

In vain the Council of Ten endeavoured to ensure 
respect for the churches, and forbade women to attend 
religious functions immodestly dressed, threatening to 
punish fathers and husbands who should connive <^ 
On December 8, 1776, a public officer reports that at a 
solemn function in San Salvadore he had surprised a 
young couple in amorous converse, while Utile groups 
of laughing patricians chattered about all sorts of sub- 
jects, ogled the ladies, criticised, exchanged jokes and 
salutations without the smallest regard for the majesty 
of the sacred edifice,^ It was the same in most of the 
churches.^ Among the people the religious sentiment 
was more lively, but it was disturbed and overlaid by 
a thousand superstitions. Even among the upper 
classes could still be found nobles who believed in the 
philosopher s stone, the elixir of life, and judicial as- 
trology ; and so among the people there was a rooted 
credence in witchcraft, incantations, and divinations. 
Witches were to be found who, like the old witch of 
Murano, to whom Casanova was taken when a boy, 

^ Brusoni, 11 airt'oecino alia moda, ciL, pp, a 4a, a 43. 
^ Bpsiocllp, Ei tempo <radesso. Sail res , cit. 

* Arch, di Stato, Cons. X* Comune, March lo, 1^83, March lO, I794* 
March i3, 1797. GosUulmi (Lettere, cit., I, iBo) sa^s Uiej even weot 
to uhurch masked. 

* Arch, di Stato» hijuis. di Stalo^ Dmetohet S, 1776^ E^ i4i- 

* SaintrDidier, op. ciL 
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maxims the true facts of the case do not escape the 
good preceptor, and he is forced to admit that many 
nobles not only neglect their puMic duties, but ruin their 
private estates, spending tlieir nights in gamfahng-- 
saloons, and squandering such sums of money that the 
family resources run short and the family prestige is 
obscured. 

Education became more and more a specious false- 
hood. In families where the vicious system was not 
combated by genuine affection and intimacy,^ the par- 
ents had neither the ability nor the leisure to attend to 
their cliildren. The father was immersed in worldly 
affairs, in the discharge of his public duties, in the 
splendour of his house and the claims of his rank ; 
the mother was devoted to her parties, the assemblies 
of the great world, her dress, and her lovers. To 
nurse her children herself would have seemed to her to 
be imitating the people, and no sooner was her con- 
finement over than she returned to her wonted amuse- 
ments.^ The children, when weaned, were handed 
over to the care of domestics, for the most part 
ignorant, superstitious, and heartless » and if from the 

^ The diBtmguishcd spirits who honour Veaice even in her decadence 
are enough to prove that Bouod and good ^ucaiioD was not ncgl^t^sd jd 
fiome famiLiei. A kdj who has been the ohject of manj atUckst Caterins 
Dolfin Tron* lo whom we cannot deny generosity of he^rt and power of 
iolellect, thus describes the education she received from her father Gian- 
nanlonio Dolfin ; "Mi ricordo, ch*oi non volea Uraitare la mia fantasia aila 
creaiiiono d^infinili nulla, che tra i vcz2.it la hcllezza e te grazie restringcr 
non voleva ii mio Regno ; nh sopra ai piantii ed ai sospiri altrui stabilita la 
mia riputasione. Mi ricordo cne i doveri di nostra santa Eeligione, e 
quelli tulli dl Sociellt, voleva » che per principj sapessii e cho in forza 
d'una hen inlesa rillesstone ne restassi persuasaT per co&i formarmi un 
cuore pi^L rcsistente a ttilte qudle seducenti passioni, che gignoreggtano it 
nostro sesso. Negli a (fan domes tici volea mi istruUa ed instancaJbile neU* 
industriosamcnle Irattarli ; e pur lino amava, ch*io le arti, e le scicnue tanto 
appr*?ndoBM, quanto potossoro hai^tur a reodermi cara la itolitudme, e sop- * 




1767, 

* Costantini, Lettere^ cil., VTII, afi. 
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country quickly ruined by the atmosphere of the 
palace*^ Always splendidly dressed in the oddest of 
costumes^ when out of doors, but indoors slovenly clad, 
the child grew up spoiled by the dangerous indulgence 
of the hypocritical and tale- telling servants*^ who 
humoured every whim of the future master ; tliey gave 
him the title of zelenia from the very first, and poured 
into his ears tales of his father s possessions, his 
palaces, his >Tllas, his income. It was not affection, 
but the rigorous observation of formal respect, that 
parents expected of their children; each morning, with 
a profound bow, they were e^xpected to kiss the hand 
of sior padre and siora madre, nor might they speak nor 
sit down without leave.* 

Children from their earliest days were brought up not 
to study but rather to attend to deportment. The 
dancing-master was a personage in the household; he 
taught the children how to shake hands, when to smile, 

1 Gaap&re Goiii, id hh Sermone coniro ^Ih t^rruzmnc del cosiijmi presenti 
(op. cit,^ XI, 396), thus describes Ih© caHj education of a Doblemaa's 
cmldren ; 

Col cagniiolin, col bertuccin, col merlo, 

S*accornandano 8* servi ; lor custodi 

Sono uu tempo l& fanti, indi i famigli 

Malcrfiati, idioti, e spe&so bruit! 

D'ogai magagua e d'oRDi whio iofami. 

Quest! le prime, queiiti son le prime 

Lan(£rnG cbe fau Ltimo a' primi pasai 

Belle vile novclle . 

3 Saint-Didlor {La Vith el la Rip.^ cU«, p. a 80) wisbes to see t proof of 
bliDd alTectioD on the pari of parents in tbe care with which thej dressed 
Iheir children \ no sooner had Ibe joung ones reached the age of five or nix 
than thej w^ere dre5&e<t iu black, with cloaks trimmed with silklaet*, or gold 
or si h er braid , a nd wi lb hi gh-b colc<l shots * B are tti ( G li Italiani^ cit . , p . a 5) , 
wriiiug a centurj later^ i» of the Muie opinion, remarking thai **i padri 
le madri, le stesse persone pi(i distinte fauno passeggiaro sulla piazza di San 
Marco 1 loro figli vcMiti da ussari, da suUanq, da pastor! , da pautorelle.'" 

* Saint-Didier, lac. cit, 

* The Canon Gesare Gattoni» in bis book on Ibe Edaai^hne cristianat 
writtcu in Ibe earlj jcsars of tho nineteen Ih century, regrets the disap- 
pearance of the rigid etiquette which so slronglj hedged in the social Ufa 
of thd upper classes. 
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how to walk witli dignity, the graces of tlie minuet and of 
the bow. Society, for whom superfluities had become 
necessities, was represented by these curled and powdered 
manikins, wlio kissed the hands of the Hltle girls with 
the same air as their fathers, grown-up babies, kissed 
the hands of the ladies. The artifices of the stage have 
always been agreeable in an artificial society, and the 
theatre became as indispensable an adjunct to a patrician 
house as the family chapel ; and on the stage the children 
grew up to be consummate actors, or at least to pull the 
wires and speak the parts of tlie marionettes, 

Arcangela Tarabotti, %vho behind the grating of her 
lonely cell contemplated the world and passed severe 
but often just judgment, speaking of the education 
given to women as a rule, addresses the following 
sharp reproof to fathers: *' You bring your daughters 
up as though they w ere creatures devoid of thought and 
feeling, and as mistress you give them another woman, 
no less ignorant, who is hardly capable of teaching them 
the first elements of reading. In short, they never get 
beyond their a, 6, c, and learn even that imperfectly. 
If you catch them with a pen in hand, you scold them 
at once/' ^ Young girls were expected to learn religious 
poetry by heart. As they grew up, they were severely 
guarded, and had to finish their education at home,^ or 

^ Galerana fiaraiotti (Arcangela Tarabotti), £>a sempUdtA ingannuta, p, 98* 

^ *' Le faDciuUe, o teueaDd nei monasteri sino al loro coDocamento, o 
custodivaiigi ad uso oriODlale netle propria famigUei. Qaiadi non era loro 
pGrmcsso aicuDa conviveoia coll a gioveritti ; non accord a vasi il baHo^ h© non 
con altre fanciuile oelle propria case^ e se uel carooval^^ conducovansi a 
qualche spettacolo nei teatri, sceglievansi i drancimi piA caBtigati, si facc- 
vano interventra maschcirato o ai coUocavano ni^lle logge le meiio eBposte." 
Lambcrti, Memoric, cil., IJ, 17. In Gold onrs corned j, H padre difamigiia^ 
two girla are mtroduced, one home-bred, the other brought up in a convent ; 
and in hia Mimolres (Part 11 , Chap, XIII) he describes the two methods of 
education: *' La premi^i^ [thai iis, of the two girU] atree-bien r^U9si, Tautro 
a tQU9 h& d^fauts possibles cachds eous le mantoau do rhypocride. Mon 
intention dtoit de donner la prdf^rence a T^dncation domeslique, et le Publiq 
k comprit trds^bien el y donna son approbation/' 
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else in some one of the more famous conveots of the 
city ^ San Zaccaria or San Loremo.i for example — 
or of the mainland, among m liich tlie Salesiane of San 
Vito del Tagliamenlo enjoyed a high reputation. To- 
wards the close of the Republic girls' schools, under 
French misli esses, were opened in Venice ; the one kept 
by Madama Carlina* was the best known. In the con- 
vent the gills were taught writing and arithmetic ; their 
amusements were concerts and theatricals; ttiey were 
instructed in the ways of polite society, and were even 
made acquainted with the changes in the fashion. More 
attention was paid to making them expert needlewomen 
than to educating their minds. Readings in Christian 
doctrine were continual, hut the religious sentiment was 
fostered, not by the pure and simple maxims of the Gos- 
pel, but by tedious study of ascetic treatises, by recita- 
tion of the rosary, by representations of the Nativity, 
the lives of the Saints, the miracles of the Virgin. 

Miserable, too, was the mental instruction of the boys ; 
from four to seven they learned to read from playing- 
cards on which were printed the letters of the alphabet.^ 
At the age of seven they were intrusted to the family 
priest, whose duty it was to instruct them and to take 
them out; or they were sent to seminaries and colleges, 
kept for the most part by the Jesuits, when the Repub* 
lie was not thinking of expelling the troublesome so- 
ciety.* The teaching consisted of Greek and Latin 

^ San Zaccaria and San Loreuso were for the nobly born. The Au^s* 
tisiatim, tbo GapuchiDs, and the Carmeliles undertook the education of tho 
middle classes. la the ZitdLlcs on the Gludecca ciiizens and poor were 
nuKed together. The Capuchin convent of the Concette at Castello received 
the poor nobles. 

^ Cnrti, Mem., oH.^ I, a^a, 243. 

* Even in the seventeenth century ptnymgKiards were uaed as a means 
of education P The Tuscan Resident, Matteo del TegUa, writes, on April S, 
1679 : '* QuB5t« sera mandovi una ca^otta entrovi alcuno carte di un nuova^ 
dileltevole, virluoso giuco di Geografia, col quale giuocando cia&cuno pu& 
imparare quefita cogDixione." Arch, di Stato, Firenze, LaIL Rbs.^ cit., 
file 5o4o, fol. 566. 

* Better still was the teaching of the Padri Somaschi at the Salute. 
Their ichool was opened In 1670. 
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grammar, poetry, rhetoric, logic, and history, pre- 
paratory to the three years' course in philosophy.* But 
the inteUectoal gain was slight^; nor was that of the 
spirit any better; the youths went to school with their 
own vices and came away with their own and others,^ 
After college most of them took a two years' course of 
jurisprudence at home. Few went to the University 
of Padua, as their parents dreaded the freedom of stu- 
dent life, which had become riotous and turbulent,* 



1 BeUonl, /rSeicenio, p. ii. MilaDo, Yallsrdi* 

^ Arthur YpuDg {Voy., cil., p. 109), spcakiag of the lack of education 
among tho nobles, saj^B* with his usual ciaggeralioo , not wholly without 
trtith: ''Lee hommeij du premier rang y Eont ignorans I uo point qui fait 
htmte au siecle ^claird dans lequel nous vjvons , , . une indulgenco pcr- 
nicieuse lea empfehe do rien apprendrd; cela est si general, et a une in- 
fluence ai eieDdui3, que si rorganisation dc ce gouvernccnGUi n'etoit pas ai 
parfaite, il j a long-temps que cette scnle cause Tauroil cuihuy." 

* Costantinif LetL^ cit., IV, i3a. 

* Curti, Mem., dt-t I, j3(Ji ^kl- In the last two centuries of the Re- 
public the Btudcntfi of Padua had ^rown prompt to riot, and nolwith&tand- 
iiig tbocontiuyal care of the autlioritieSf mad GBcapadeB, especially at the 
eipense of the Jews, were common, as also bloody brawl's between the 
students and the townsfolk* The police were obliged to enter tho Uni- 
versity itself and the private lodgings of the sludeola. In 1731 ihey forced 
a private bouse on the Piazza dei Signori to arrest some etudeuts, and blood 
was shed ; hut lb c prudent government did not approve of eicessive meas- 
ures; they punished the police with "gallows, galley fi» and close prison,'* 
and put a commemorative tablet on the wall of the house, ** a pcrpetua 
memoria e della pubhlica grustida e della pubblica costante proteziono 
verso la Predilclta insigno Univorsitli dcllo Studio di Padova/^ Another 
tablet was placed on the wall of the University lo record a terrible crime 
committed in 1657 by the student Giovanni Battisla Tonesio, who assas^ 
pinated Dr, Guido Aolonio Albanese^ public reader, "per ingiustissima ed 
iniquiBsiEna causa dd promajori haviito nel buo dotlorato." The reportf 
of the podast^ and captains of Padua frequently mentioQ the students' in- 
solence: for example, the imposition of a lait of five, siij eight, and even 
ten crowns upon those who matriculated, and the seizure of their cloak, or 
even threats against their life^ if they refused to pay^ or again, the in- 
terruption of lectures by banging on th@ def^ks; or the illegal bearing of 
arms, and so on. Relaz. del PodcstA G. E. Fosearini (161 4) e Giov. Pkant 
(i638)^ cit. by Belloni, fl SdcerUo, p. ^171, n^ 35* Buniet (Voy. de Suisse^ 
filtalie, etc., p. a35. Botterdam, i688) says; ** Une chose qui lui (that is 
the University) fait tort Ciit le peu d'ordre qu'on tient pour les Ecoliers, qui 
iont sans cesse en division entr'euit. Cola cmpficho fort les strangers d'y 
aller etudier ; ear on y est tellement cootraint, qu'auasi-tAt quo le soleil 
est couch ^» on n'oseroit pltti sortir de la maison," Id 1677 (January 5) 
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Sa in t-D idler, however, notes that in the midst of this 
dearth of instruction and of culture there were lo be 
found some young men who had a Hking for study.* 
Not every one had forgotten the good old customs ; and 
more than one young patrician, before entering on his 
pohtical career, would make a tour in Europe with the 
consent of the government, or would accompany some 
ambassador to his post, and so repair in part the defects 
of his foolish home training.^ Nor must we forget 
that the Academy of the Nobles on the Giudecca gave a 
sound and careful education to those few impoverished 
patricians who were entitled to receive it. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that this thorough education awoke 
aspirations in the breasts of these beggared nobles 
which their future could not satisfy, and consequently 
bred in them discontent and envy of their richer peers. 

The class of the secretaries had more modest desires, 
and was well content with its social position; it was 
composed of honest and well-educated men, who took 
a share in all the action of the Senate, the Ten, the In- 
quisitors, and the various Embassies, and gradually 
came to exercise a growing inHuence on the policy of 
the State,^ 

The middle class, the so-called bourgeoisie, was 
engaged in the liberal professions, in industry and 
commerce, and although not very enterprising, made 

the Tuscan Hesideot writes : ** Gli st^olari o ghmni dlscoli di Pad ova dt 
noUe tempo ban preso a scbioppeltate il mausoleo di Gattamelata." Arch, 
di Stato, rirenzc, L^U^ Res., cit., file 3o4o, foL Svo* 
1 SaiDt-Didier, op. tit., p. aSa. 

^ Among the young dodIgs who went abroad to etudj countries men, 
and manners, wo maj record the GiovaneUi brothers, wiio have left an ac- 
count of their journej in a manuscript now tn the Town Library at Treviao 
iMS. n* 407). The codei was published for Prince Albert Gmvanelli by 
L A. Levi, with notes, and contains i Leltere XXX di viaggi fatti per In 
German'm, Boeoiin^ Fiandra, Olanda, hghilterraf Francia td Italia daiU lora 
Eccelierue Giotu Andrea e Giov. Bemdetto fratelli GiomnelU fU di Gio. Paolo 
e hro fiermanenza nelk principall Corii scriite da uno di essi {Gh. Ben.) ad 
un ofTu'co, nei viaggi stem ciok daW anno ilkb al UbQ, Bergamo, 1907, 
B Eomamn, JSL, IX.^ 16. 



^1 > AA.* 
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sufficient gains, favoured as it was by privilegea from 
the government, and supported by the traditional good 
taste of the race which rendered Venice, even mid the 
decline of her art and industry, the place which still 
furnished the mainland with all that adorns life. The 
middle class indulged no hostile feelings towards the 
aristocracy, and any little signs of envy were confined 
to a sort of rivalry in display » an emulation in luxury, 
wliich attempted to balance the pride in ancient lineage 
by the ostentatious vanity of new-gotten wealth- The 
noble emulated blood-royal, the citizen copied the 
nobles, the merchant the citizen, and the shopkeeper 
the merchant,^ The middle class, however, was not 
corrupt, though De La Lande is perhaps excessively 
indulgent when lie declares that the citizen family, as a 
rule, lived a retired life, far from the gaming-salooos and 
without the cicisbei.^ That is not strictly true, though it 
is a fact that the middle class and the people » rather than 
the aristocracy, knew how to wed the enjoyment of life 
to a certain severity of moral tone. This was especially 
the case in Venice* where, to quote a foreigner,^ the 
people were of a better character than in any other Italian 
city ; Montesquieu * is even more exphcit, and calls them 
the best in the world. The middle class and the people 
certainly did feel the corrupting influence and ex- 
ample of the great, but it reached the modest house- 
holds in a feebler and less pernicious form.* The cases 
where some of the bourgeoisie, either from frivolity or 

^ CostaQlini, UtL, cit., UI, 87. 

^ De La Lande, VQy*t cit*i Vll, 3i. Even Muttnellit in hh Hbcl on 
the dead Republic, h forced to confess that the merchant and artisan 
classes lived a patriarchal Kfe. On the habits of the Venetian people and 
on Yenke in general during the eighteenth century Philippe MoDnier has 
^lul publighed gome pages full of poeti^ and aEeolion in im Venice aa XVII I 
sUde. Paris, 1907. 

B Coyer, Voy., cit., II, 45, 

* Montesquieu, Voyages^ L a3. Bordeaux, iSgi- 

^ Baretti {Gli Italiam, cit, p, i56) gajs that '*la bontk era molto pii^ 
fata Delia nohiltSi che net popofo." 
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vanity, or to foUow the fashion, endeavoured to pass 
outside the limits of their rank^ can be met by cases of 
others who remained modestly and wisely inside J 

Goldoni represents to us the buonafamiglia, most care- 
ful in all details of domestic government ; the clever wife, 
sharp-tongued but honest, no spendthrift, and quite 
content with her gown {€Oiiis)^\ the girls carefully 
guarded ; the boys either timid {mami) or scapegraces, 
but not vicious ; the servants cunning and gossiping, but 
faithful. The rusieghi under their rude exterior bide 
kind hearts ; and it is not out of harshness that Leo- 
nardo the merchant keeps his wife and daughters in 
such close bonds, and forbids them to go to the theatre 
or to any entertainment, but because be is resolved to 
live in his own house ** with scrupulous sobriety, as did 
his father/' ** Girls should stay at home and not go 
gallivanting about/' says Leonardo, In another play 
the ' * honest maiden,'' complaining that Venetian women 
were treated as a bundle of good-for-nothings, exclaims : 
*' By the blood of Diana, it is not so 1 In this country 
the girls have plenty of brains, and hve by excellent rules, 
such as, perhaps, you would find in no other country 
in the world." ^ A foreign writer says: **The young 
girls, brought up in the good Venetian custom, are shut 
up in their houses, always occupied with their work, 
and at most are allowed to run to the window for a 
moment. They never go out, except to go to Mass on 
Sundays, and then they are made to walk before their 
mothers or some old female relation.*'* The girls also 

1 Maai, Scdia di Com^ di C Goldoni, cit., IT, Soi, n. 3. 

^ A. modest garmcDt touch io uso in Venice* 

' Goldoni, Pula onornia^ Acl I, sc. xiii. 

"* Winao do Rosemberg* Filers morales el senllmejtttileSt p. a $7* Londres, 
1785* Lamb«rli (Mem-t cit.» H, S3): "Lo doruie del ceto popolare 
era 00 pure di un nattiralealbgro e vivace, di modi facili, e d^ariadisinvoUa. 
Av0vano maniero eI fatLstnetite vez^eggiative, cho disponevaoo facilmenl© 
gli animi ia loro favore. Bimarcavansi per altro curioiO c loqusci, e 
troppo doki di cnorc, ma dall* altro caolo non poteaDsi cornunemente 
Ucciare di veDalitl. Ln differonza che rimarcayasi fra )e donne educate 
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went out to attend those public Bchools which were 
opened in every parish, and where, for a small fee, they 
were taught to read, write, and sew.^ 

And so, amid all the luxury and corruption, the type of 
family liie among the people remained intact.^ In some 
houses of artisans, seamen» and gondoliers there was to 
he found even a certain amount of comfort. Menego, 
in the Paia onoraia, says : " We keep our houses with 
decency and decorum," On the table you might see 
silver plate j^ and in the kitchen platters of copper and 
pewter ranged along the walls ; in the bedrooms the high 
bedsteads, with their clean mattresses, had white sheets 
trimmed with lace. Everywhere was the love of order 
and of cleanliness, and an air of peace. The hanging 
lamps, with swaying lights, sent a dim ray through the 
kitchen, where the cheerful table was spread. The fable 
or the legend which the granny teUa to the children burns 
up with the flames on the hearthstone. Rarely did a man 
of the people take his wife to the tavern; his daughters, 
never ; and except on feste, or the last days of Carni- 
val, the women stayed at home,* attending to their 
household work and singing among themselves or re- 
peating the simple prayers handed down from the past,^ 

e CIV ill e quelle del basso popolo, coosisteva in ci6, chc le prijne parteci- 
pavano dei pregi, e dei difetti delle doone nobili i^ CLttadiDCscli^, e che ]q 
allre iitvece leoeaDO molto piu airantico carattere naiiouaie e ai pregiavano 
d'una quasi rusticiU, riguardo airoDe^U, ed a1 decoro gerbando gli iove^ 
terati uai e coslumi. Eraiio percii piu religiose e contenute^ e quan- 
tuiique ^\^ rozie e igooranti delle educate, riuscivano assai migliori mogli 
e madrif e piu accurate ammini^tratrici deUe ioro famiglle/* 

* Cnrti, Mem.t cit., I» aa4- 
^ Lamberti, Mem., cit.* h a6o. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

^ See Beruoai, HaccoUa. Veoeiia, 1873. Here is an eiimplo: 
Pater NcwTBn Pichehii?. 
Pater noaler picbemo, Varda ia Ik^ 

Su Taltar de roselin; Yarda su quela fioestrela: 

L'oselin al gjera verto, Ghe le oa colomba bianca e bda; 

E San Piero giera scoverto ; Coa&a la gi in beco ; 

Varda iu quk ^Na bronza de fogo benedetn ; 
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On the occasion of a wedding or a baptism, the men 
were all dressed out with silver buckles on their shoes 
and gold chains hanging from their fobs ; the women with 
jewelry, rings, earrings, and gold necklaces {manini),^ 
The children of the neighbourhood would soon come to 
make friends over tlieir games, and the friendship would 
end sometimes in church. The dialect, with its soft, 
flowing, and caressing accents, gives us glimpses of the 
fond of maternal aOection which fdted the hearts of 
the women of the people. The mother, bending over 
the blond head and rosy cheeks of her little one, ad- 
dresses it as ef mio lean de San Marco, el mio bombon, 
la mia alegrezza, el mtojior de primavera, viselo da Sant^ 
hbpo, el mio pomelo, la mia graziela, el mio ninin, la 
mia galinila, el mio Agnus Dei, etc.^ 

Among this lively, curious, and talkative population 
one characteristic type stands out in purely Venetian 
characteristics, — the gondolier. Some have judged 
him too severely, painting him as disposed to trickery 
and cheating,^ Others, like Goldoni, are too indulgent ; 
they represent the private gondolier {de casada), or the 
public gondolier of the traghetto, as always happy, 



Ne case a 'na giozza 
Su quela piera rosfla ; 

Piera rossa B* ciopetava, 
Ttito 'I mondo iluminava ; 

nummava Santa Maria 



Co tre Anzoli in compagnia i 
Un Batista e nn Lorenzo, 

Cb'ol porta va ton iDcf^aso. 
Acqua de mar» pomolo de 1' attar : 

Eeata queiramena che la pol imparar. 

^ Latnberti, loc. cit. 

^ Musatti, C, Amor materno nel dialelia Veneziana. Yenezia, 1887, 
' Freachot (Rel.f cit., p. S^o) judges patricians and people with (he 
same sevarity, and eapecialtj Iho gondoliers, who learn trickery and chicane 
from their belters. D'ArgeoB, too, in hia Letires Juiv. (cit., 11, (33), 
ia_ys : ** Le gondolier est au^si furbe qu'un Jaos^tiisto convulsion aire, aiiasi 
artiHcieni qn'un jfeuite, aussi pen scrupnleux qn*nn cordelier, aussi de- 
bauch^ qu'un carme, et aussi bipocrite qu^un jeune abb^ qui cbcrcbe k 
altrapet un b^n^fice." De La La ode {Voy.^ cit., VII, 36), ou the oilier 
haodtdrawj^apleasi tig p jctu re of th e gondoli er . M oore (L e^f / es , ci t , * p . 179) 
Bays: ** Lea gondoliers, les ^trea les plus robustes et ies plus intr^pides de la 
populace.'* At Ibe close of the Republic there were aWut three thousand 
gondoliers in the service of patrician families, fulin, Disc, sopra Em^ 
Ckogna {Ai-cL Yen., Ill, aai). 
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always content, not knowing wliat wickedness or sorrow 
is, sincere, honest, famous for pluck and courtesy alike, 
ever ready for a joke, even with their Excellencies, On 
the day of a regatta the victorious champion's house 
was decked for the festival and echoed to tlie laughter 
and the noisy chatter of the asaemhled friends, who 
quaffed the wine and devoured the fish, and hugged 
and kissed each other, and praised the victor to the 
skies, when by the side of his father* s portrait he hung 
his newly won flag ; lor piety and family reverence were 
not yet things of the past. With all his defects, neither 
few nor small, the gondolier was always the most char- 
acteristic example of that populace which alone, through- 
out the whole peninsula i preserved the type of genuine 
Italian life. 



CHAPTER XI 

CRIMES AND INSOLENCE OF THE NOBLES 
— LIFE IN THE MONASTERIES — ACTORS, 
COURTESANS, ADVENTURERS 

rriHE boldness and courage which had become accen- 
I lualed as characteristics of the late Cinquecento, 
_L in the following century were transformed into a 
braggart violence which endeavoured to cloak essential 
weakness. Certain aspects of life and certain forms 
of art seem grander, but it is a grandeur flaccid, 
inllated, and unhealthy. Thought and feelmg perpetu- 
ally present a violent antithesis of good and evil ; and 
in Venice we find a hero like Lazzaro Mocenigo side by 
side with villains ready for any iniquity. Some of the 
young spirits, suppressed by the mistaken rigour of their 
home upbringing, were no sooner free of the paternal 
subjection tlian they plunged into a life of disorder,^ 
and certain writers aJBrm that in no city in the world 
were llie young men so violent, so vicious, and so 
brutal as in Venice.^ If we look at one side of life, 
this judgment may seem true. Brusoni, in his ro- 
mances t sketches for us a great nobleman, Glisomiro, 
wlio in the fantastic and corrupt mind of the author 
appears as the ideal gentleman. Glisomiro makes his 
bravi thrash the paramours of his mistress, carries oiT 
wives from their jealous husbands, and skips Hghtly from 
love-making with maidens to aflairs with married wo- 
men. All the same, when he pleases, he can prove 

^ Samt-Didier, La. Villeet la Rip^tCiUtp- ^Ss. CostaDtinl, LeiL^ ciU, 
Vn, io5 et seq. 

3 Amclot do Lft HousBaje, Hist, du Gotm. de VmUe, Part III,, cil. 
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both hia worth and hia learning, and mask under a veil 
of feigned gentleness whatever remains in him of a guilty 

conscience.^ 

This type of an insolent lordliug, drawn for us also 
by Manzoni with far greater skill, was to be found not 
only among the feudal barons of tlie mainland, but 
also among the nobles of Venice herself. Many of 
them, though intrusted with high and delicate offices, 
offered a sad example of dissolute and riotous living, 
giving themselves up to sordid loves, selling their pro- 
tection for gold, leaving their debts unpaid ^ ; while 

^ Alberl^zi, Bomaruiena romonztdel Cinqtiecetito e del SeiceniOt pp, 3o4, 
3o5. Bologna, iSyi. 

^ Costantini (L^£L, ciL, ni» 1 54) aays that maay cobles were back- 
ward in pajing their debts- The following petition to the Dog^, presented 
by a creditor of a palriclan, was discovered in the archives of the Comune 
di Sal6^ it is undated, but certainly belongs lo the lieveiileenth cealurj. 
Wo give it in full: 

**Serenis.ino Principe, Ecc.rai Sig,n» *'Jo Agiistin CirabeUo^ suditto 
et serviloro della Ser.tA Vostra, escndo a la ciialodia di questo castello di 
Bresia g\k qualro ani passati, et ritrovandcrni uUimamente infer mo, disposlo 
malameiite glk alcliunt niosi, it S.r Alviiie Zane, che era qui castellano, 
Yolendosi partire da queeto Castello esendo veiiuto il suo cambio, ml veno 
a ritrovare at leto, pregaodomi et suplicbandomi con parolle et so&piri che 
li dovese far avere quatrocento ductati a canbio^ altrimenti non poteva 
partire senza sua gran vergogniaj et altri dcbiti come lui mi diceva^ el che 
non poteva oancho metersi in viagio per venir a Venetia, per cnancha- 
mento di danan\ con altre parole piene di gran conpasione, che per rive- 
rentia ch'io porto a la nobelll venetiana le volio tacere. Moso io a 
compasiono vedendo qucsto gientilomo picno di miseria come lui mi diceva, 
mi risolsi di farli sicburt^ a un merchante qui dj Bresa per li quatrocento 
duchati che ge li diede» hul promise la sua parola da gientilomo di pagarli 
per litere di eambio la mitfe per tulo zugno, Valtra mili per tiito selenbre ; 
dil che non ha mai pagato oiuna cosa a queli merchanti di Venetia dove si 
era obligato a pagare. Ha poi causato che questo mcrchante qui di Brega 
mi a mandato qui in Ga.^tello, per sbiri, citacjone et prolesti con il con- 
venirmi per giustttia* A, tal che mi h fato esor favola di questa ciU et 
mancbator di parolla, che mai piu da poi cb'io son al mondo mi e intra- 
veiiulo tal cos a, pcsandomi si no ne Je visere per iuteretse d on ore, il (male 
8timo piik che non fo la propria vita» ma ancfando burlando con 8ue liter© 
di pagare dimane Faltro, el uliimamente mi schriae per due man di sue 
litere che, suhito che fuse stato aperto il hando, a vena satisfaio a quanto 
doveva^ ma li dtnari non sono slati pagali* dove che sforziatamente richoro 
ai ptedi della Ser.t& Voslra supiicKandola per le visere di Jes{i Cristo che 
Yolia dar ordine ad cf;o 3,r Alvi^e che pagi snbilo a que&tt mercbanti questl 
quatrocento duchati io mediate, mntu piii burlarmi. ' 
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others, more vicious stilU kept a number of bravi^ in 
their service and did not hesitate, even under the 
very eyes of the dreaded Council of Ten, to commit 
the most abominable outrages, desecrating churches,^ 
indulging in aggressions and homicides, extorting 

1 Saiat-Didier (op, cit., pp* 384, sSS) thus describes the Venetian bravi: 
"D& s'equipeat d'une jacque d© maille sous un grand biiale, d'lme rondacbe 
de fer penoue d^rriere L'^paule, d'une e^ip^ce d« salade brisee^ qu'iU af- 
tachent k la i^einiLurc, ct porteat une esp^ qui n'a que deui pieds de tame, 
mais qui est Large de IroLs dolU, el qm coupe des deui co^tez \ ils metteut 
par dessus un manleau de campague, qiii convre tout eel equipage . , . Je 
reoconlrai un joiir un (Brave) - . . qui avoit voutu attaquer ud etranger, 
lequel so aauva choz urie courii!>atio, et parut k la fonoslre, lo Brave Tap- 
pelloit de la volx et de la maiD, Messer foresio vegnl abasm, vegni abasso. 
Mais TMraDger trouvoil eel enneray arni6 Irop k Favantage, pour s'expoBer 
Sl un combat ii inegal/* Matteo del Tegba^ the Tuscan Resident, an 
March It i68i, reports thus on the steps laken by tbo governmeut against 
tbe bram: **Si comaoda cbe debbiauo parLire uel termine di a4 ore da 
quesla citl^ e di 3 giorni da tuLlo lo Stato Veoeto lutti i forastieri e suddili 
ancnra del la Repubblica che servono per bravi, e quelli pure che vivono senza 
esercizio^ arto o professione.** (Arch, di Stato, Firenze, Lett^ del Resl-- 
denti, file 3o4i, fol. 3 88 J. The dccrco referred lo repeated the delibcra^ 
tions of the Ten on April i5, 1674; July a 4, 1578; March 5, 1693: July 
37, 1597 i December g, i6o4; which expelled from the doniinioni of 
Venice *' tutti U forestieri di aliena giuridittioue, che seruono a particolari 
persone per braui el quelli che viuouo senza essercitio, arte, professioue 
alcuna fuori che di braui , . . aoUo pen a . - - di esse re immediate e senza 
remisslone o scu&a tnandati a, Eeruir sopra te galee dell' armata per anni cinque 
coo ferri a i piedi per huonuni da reiuo ; el non essendo buoot da galea, le 
ala tagliata la mauo pin valida, et re&tino poi bandili in perpetijo di luUo il 
Stato nostro, nel qual ritornando ed es^endo prcsi siano condotti fra le doi 
colouoe di San Marco, done gopra un paro di eminenti forche siano per il 
MinUlro di Giuslizia impicati per la goia si che muorino." Twenty years* 
banishment was pronounced against "quelli che d servivano di tal gortede 
huomini, cosi forastieri, come sudditi, tanto con salano quanto fsenza, laoto 
tcncndoli in casa sua, quanto fuori di casa." Those who denounced, or 
consigned, or slew a bandit with a price on his head, received money and 
other recompenses. Parti prese nell Ecceho CortHglio di X in materia di ban- 
diti (Stamp, per Franc. Rampazjietto e per Ant. Pinelli): May J a and 
July 16, i6o3- December 9, i6o4; August 3i and September 18, 1609; 
July 16, i6i3; October 17, 1619; April aa, i6ao; etc, 

■* '* J 678, I S !^ctt, e 1 4 olt» Un caso e&ecrando segui giovedl della passata 
settimana nella Ducale di S.Marco [essendo] stato in un angolo delta chiesa 
ritrovalo in atti venerei con una donna, ^]CCo]6 Balbi gentilhomo, detto 
per sopranome La Novizza dd Bro^lio.'* He was banished under pain of 
death, and a price placed on his head j the woman was sent lo close prison 
for life. Arch- di Stato, Firenze, LeiL del Reud. del Teglia, file 3o40p 
ff. 3oa, 35i. 
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money ^ and, as a matter of precaution, If need be, do- 
ing away with the instruments of their misdeeds,^ The 
Abb6 Cornaro carried off a woman out of a gondola and 
threw her husband into the water, where he was drowned; 
Mario Mahpiero killed a patrician named Rimondo; 
Alvise Morosini fired several times at the gondola of 
Antonio Nani, missing him but killing two of his 
friends ; Giorgio Cornaro, son of the reigning Doge, hid 
himself and some bravi in the courtyard of the Ducal 
Palace and assaulted and wounded Rinieri Zeno ; Alvise 
Paruta abducted the daughter of an honest merchant aa 
she was leaving church ; Domenico Moccnigo stabbed 
in the back and killed Donato Labia in the Ducal 
Palace; another Mocenigo, in the theatre of S. Salva- 
dore» seriously wounded Niccolft and Schastiano Fos- 
carini ; the Abb^ Vittore Grimani and his two brothers, 
Giovanni and Pietro, carried off by force, to the 
palace of their mother Calergi, Francesco Quirini 
Stampalia and there slew him; Giuseppe Ctotta, soon 
after his admission to the patriciate in 1649, slew bis 
brother Giammartino, and, on being banished, fled 
with his bravi to Agordo,^ As a rule the assassins 
escaped justice by flight, and the law had to content 
itself by condemning them to banishment under pain 
of death, depriving them of their nobility, confiscating 
their goods, and hanging their accomplices among the 
poorer classes ; sometimes a tablet, commemorating 
their infamy, would be affixed to a wall.^ 

^ " 1677* J 3 genn. : Un nobile Goatanai in Verona, foraito il denaro, 
vblent6 due Ebrei di queUa c'dik^ chiudeudoli in una Btan^a, a farsi dar 
proatam^nt© milte ducati-'* Arch, di Stato^ Fireoze, LetL del Resid. del 
Te^lia^ file 3o4o, fol- i6. 

^ " 1 61 9, 9 nov. r Uq nobile di c^sa GriUi, dubitaDdo che per tnolii 
biuitti misfattl fosse carcerato un tale, in compa^ia del quale st presume 
che habbia fallo delle indigoitk, per noa essere da esso scoperto» baveudolo 
fatto cliiamare» Tuci^sc di molte pugnalate." Ibid., Leliere del Resid, 
Niccold Saecheili, file 3oo6, fol. igS. 

* MolmeoU, / Bandiii delta Rep.^ Cbap. V. Fireoze, 1898, 

'* The H evident del Teglia^ who is malic jourIj acute, wrrling on April 
34, 1686, about tbe murder committed hj Moccoigo in the Uieatre ot 
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Leonardo Pesaro, who seems lo have siimmed up in 
himself all the vices and crimes of his age, was banished 
with a price of three hundred ducats on his head. 
Though condemned more than once, he did not cease to 
defy the law ; he escaped the hands of the police and 
followed his career of insolence, violence, and cruelty. 
With the help of his bram and men of the sword, 
whom he kept not only in Venice hut at Noale, 
Mirano, and Mestre, he murdered and extorted ; he 
thrashed women and priests and paid his debts with 
musket-shots. One day his fancy was taken by a girl 
whom he saw dancing at a country fair. He had her 
carried off and kept her for two months in Venice as 
his mistress before he abandoned her ; the compassion 
of others found her a refuge at the Socorso. On 
another occasion he forced the house of a Jew, named 
Call man, and tried to break open his cupboards and 
boxes. The poor wretch strove to defend himself, but 
when his wife saw that Pesaro was going lo set a huge 
mastiGT at her husband, she hastily handed the keys to 
the ruifianly patrician, who helped himself to every- 
thing, and before leaving spat in the woman's face. 
His insolence reached such a pitch that he would thrash 
any one who dared so much as to look at him. His 
most outrageous and notorious enterprise was that 
which brought sorrow on the home of the patrician 
Minotto, On February 28, 1601, Pesaro and a party 
of bis young companions, passing under the windows 
of Lucrezia Baglioni, mistress of the noble Paolo Lion, 
chaffed her, and left an impertinent message for her 
protector. The same evening, at a wedding-party in 
Ca* Miootto, Pesaro recognised Lucrezia, masked, along 
with Lion ; he went up to them and blurted out 

S. Salvadore, ^js : ''Seguiri bando rigoto^, mq gih noa appr^udotio il 
gditigo i NoblU» sapendo che la Giustizia h per Wo apparentdincDto dia- 
Iributiva, poich^ infatti si talvano sompre al rumore/ LeU. del Retid., 
^t,| file 3o4S, foL 695. 
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beneath his breath a deluge of insulte. Lion, restrain- 
ing his anger, moved away, declaring that this was 
neither the time nor the place to make a scene ; but 
Pesaro, leaving the Minotto palace, went in search of 
his colleagues in riot and ribaldry, among them the 
patrician Camillo Trevisan, who was lying at the Ognis- 
santi in the house of his mistress Camilla Cocchia. 
Pesaro made Trevisan rise and dress, calling out to 
him, ** Come on; I mean to have a spree/' The 
whole band assembled, and donning masks, swords, 
bucklers, and morions, set out for the Minotto house. 
They mounted the stairs and went for Lucrezia, whom 
they handled roughly, while they killed Lion. Then 
Pesaro and his gang, with the blood-madness upon 
them, tore through the apartments^ their drawn swords 
in their hands. *' and many of the wedding-guests, men 
as well as women, masked or unmasked, were wounded 
or injured ; some defended their wives, and some were 
lucky in wearing shirts of mail beneath their clothes, 
and so escaped. Pesaro and his crew had put out the 
hghts, — all but a single torch, which the bridegroom 
held in one hand, while with the other he grasped a 
chair to protect the bride, who was wearing pearls and 
jewels of great value, . . * All who could, escaped pell- 
mell down the staircase. There remained only one 
foreigner, a soldier, who, after parrying many a lunge 
at himself and the bridegroom, was wounded at last, 
having three fingers cut off. The ruffians kept crying, 
* Well, now that we \e begun, let s go through with it 
thoroughly ; let 's have the bride's pearls ' "; — so runs 
the wording of the sentence against them, published on 
April 3, 1601 ,^ 

The preceding centuries had not been free of such 
crimes, but now they became more frequent. The 



^ We have the fcateiice agaiDsl Pe»aro*s oompittions, among tbem a 
G&bnole Morosmt. 
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writer Apostolo Zeno, about the year i6g8,^ was present 
at another episode, equally scandalous but not so bloody. 
In the magnificent home of the Grimani at Santa Maria 
Formosa the Academy of the Animosi were wont to hold 
a meeting three or four times a year. At these meetings 
there was a concert, and as many as four hundred guests 
would assemble. On one occasion, when the Duke of 
Mirandola and other foreign princes were present, the 
ladies took their places in high-backed arm-chairs, and 
the men, so as not to interrupt the view , sat on low 
stools, or on the carpet at their feet. But one of the 
masked gentlemen chose to seat himself on the arm of 
the chair occupied by a very beautiful lady from Turin, 
who resented the liberty and began to complain^ where- 
upon the masque impertinently bent down and stared 
at her breast. The lady of the house, who was hard 
by, rose and said, '* Masque, behave yourself 1 " The 
insolent fellow replied, * ' What I do I Ve a right to do," 
Raising her voice still higher, she exclaimedj '*But 
this is an insult/' On hearing these words Laxzaro 
Foscarini, her brother, sprang up and approached the 
masque with a threatening air. The latter drew a pistol 
and snapped the lock, but luckily it missed fire. In 
an instant swords and daggers were flashing, and Fos- 
carini with one hand tore the mask from the offend- 
er's face, while with the other he aimed a blow with 
his stiletto; but in that second he recognised young 
Vincenzo Michiel, nephew of his sister, and his arm fell. 
Michiel was dragged out of the hall and subsequently 
banished, though later on he obtained pardon.^ 

^ f^otizk circa il sig. Apostolo Zena tratie dalla vim. mcc di lui bj Marcn 
ForcelHaip p. 9. MS. Bib* Laureiuiana, God* Ashburnliamiani, Ko. i5oa* 
ScGtcio BalUgia, Delle Accadcmie VEnez,^ p. 70. Veoeiia, l8a6. 

^ The reports of tlie Tuscan Residents in VenicG give U5 other examples 
of Bucli quarrels. i\iccol6 Sacchctti writes, June a 6, 1627 ; '* Esseudo 
FaUro ien in un festioo and all mascherati li Amhasciatori di Franda e di 
Savoia, e poco dopo seguUatiU nol modo modo uo fratello de! d^ di Savoia^ 

2jeslo messosi sopra una s<^dia, o sopraveneodo Angelo Cglfo del Senator 
oirero pur mascheralo^ venuli fra loro a parole, it Correro diede al fratal 
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The fierceness and extravagance of the passions which 
characterise the seventeenth century gradually died 
away in the torpor of a society approaching its end. 
Manners were not precisely improved, hut the passions 
were less tempestuous. With the exception of such 
crimes as disgrace even the most civilised populations 
at all times and in all places, the violence and in- 
solence of the young men were now reduced to the 
simple swagger and hanter which have always been 
the delight of irresponsihle youth J The rumour of the 
violence and cruelty which still reigned among the feu- 
dal lords of the mainland came to Venice like some 
tale of horror not to be believed, A foreigner writing 
in the middle of the eighteenth century says ; '* The race 
of brum and assassins has long since disappeared from 
Venice " ^ ; and one of Goldoni's diameters says: ' * Ven- 
ice is not a place where you can live by insolence ; 
under this blessed sky neither bullies nor blackguards 

deir amb.re un pu^BO aul vol to ; onde Efqdraia^i sublto una graa quantity 
<l'otrme e di pbtole, furono per pascere nioUi e gravi inconveBienli, Final- 
inente, fatttsi cogniti i masch^srati per aapcr I'udo a I'altro di ahidoverfii giiar- 
darc, \] ColLegio ia matLina segiieale niesse b mano tieLl' acccimodamealo, ij 
mial segiii il grorno appresso/' (Lett. *iei Resid., cit., fileSoia, fol. 278,) 
On February aR, 1678, del Toglia wnlea : *' Una picciola rissadi reciprochi 
urtoni avvenne nel it^atro S. Giov. Chrbui^tUQio tra uti gentiLuomo della 
Palria ed uu c avail ere maalovauo del segnilo doll' Altera di Mantova; ma 
tullo res 16 incontanento sedato cot! a scanibievole didiiaraziorie dl non haver 
Yuno conosciuto Taltro, ambediie mascberali.'* (Ibid,, file 3o4o, fol, 6g*) 
Again del Teglia wriLt^s, oa June 6, 1678; ^'Insortu qualche dL^gusto a 
causa d'uu cane fra un giovinelto gentilhomo di ca^a Barbaro ed ud alirD 
Mofo, beiicbfe quesli ne olTensse al prtmo 1© convene voli Bodisfazioni, si 
port& hiermaltina il Barbaro ad bora di Hroglio con cinque suoi tra parenti 
ed amici ad inveslire nel Brog!io Btesso 11 Moro» cbe solo col aolo sLiletto si 
difese da tutti sei, cho Thifestavana cou gli slocchj, metlendo a terra morto 
il puddetto Barbaro principale ; riliralo^i poi egli ferilo in lesta e nel fianeo/' 
{Ibid,, file 3o4o, fd. 3o3.) On February S, 1680, del Teglia writes; 
** Due senator! di quelle primanG fami^lic Grimani c ConlariDi, veouli a 
picciola contosa ncl tcatrojper ud luogo di palcbetto, resto il Grimani ferilo 
di stile in una spalla/' (Ibid., £le 3a4l, tol. 49^) 

^ Gasanova, Id bis Mimoircs^ recounts some of tbes« joutbfnl escapades, 
commoa enough in all times, such as cuttiug tbo moorings of gondolas, 
sending tho midwife to some one not even enceinte or iLe priest to a hal^ 
man, cutting the bell ropes of bouses, and so on, 

2 [Malliovfs], To/., cit., II, a 44* 
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find any proteclion ; and certain tricks that are in use 
elsewhere are not, and cannot be, played in Venice/*^ 
There is a steady decrease in the numher of decrees 
against bravi, banditi, and those who carry '* harque- 
buses, horse pistols, and pocket pistols, without any re- 
gard for this city, wherein are committed grave crimes 
and excesses, to the contempt of our laws, disturliance of 
the public peace, and injury to our good subjects, who 
are frequently slain by these detestable weapons,"^ 

Duels, already forbidden under severe penalties in 
i535 and i54i, and in i63t described as ** execrable 
crimes" by the Senate and the Ten,^ were common 
enough daring the Setcento, in spite of the law. Some- 
times, and more especially on the mainland, they would 
degenerate into actual brawls with the sword ; they 
usually arose over some question of precedence, of rank, 
of etiquette, of left or right band, of free passage or ob- 
struction, and such like inanities, which seemed serious 
enough to call for government interference.^ The duel 
w^as surrounded with ceremonies and etiquette, based 
on the celebrated volumes of Girolamo Mozio Giustino- 
politano, Fausto da Longiano, Attcndolo, Possevino, 
Pigna, Birago, and others, which gave rise to many 
cavilling disputes over the insult, the lie, the cartel^ the 
field, the arms, the persons with whom a gentleman 

1 GoldoDt, La Bmna mogtiet Act 1, ec* viii. 

^ During the seventeenth century the chief decree* in materia di areobusi 
H drme prohthiiE &T& 'daied March 10, 1600; Dec cm her 9* i6o4; November 
i4, ifto5 ; Majf I3» 1608; Augusts, 1608; December 11, i6ia; Jaauair 
16, 1 616; March 59, i6t8j October a4i 1619; March aS, i6ai; April 
10. l6a4; Judo i^» 1635 ; August 19, l6a5 ; September 7, lCa6 ; Julj 
aS, i633. All priuted by Antotiio Pinclli, stamimtor dacale, 

® Russo-Ajello, !l DueUo, pp. 167 et seq. Citti di Castelld, 1906, 

* For eiample, to ihe sixteenth cenlurj a profess^or of Padaa, Angiolo 
MaLtiazzOr compkins to the Doge hccou^e another prafes^r, his iiiferioi' in 
rant» named Ruggieri, mlende pr^cedcre a lui nella strada pubblica. The 
Doge wrote to the Poded^ Soranzo and to Captain Sanudo to put % stop 
to such a scandal, ** which might bring a diminution of that rank and 
dignity which it has soetncd good to the Senate lo bestow on one rather 
than on another of its subjects." Arck, di Stata, Quaritatia CrimiDtlo, 
Pfoeeisif F. 37, Proc, loa, i5^. 
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might or might not cross swords, and the choice of 
weapons.^ Similar subtleties accompanied pacification 
or retraction, and we find dissertations on *' the way to 
make peace chivalrously and Christianly,"'^ so that the 
acknowledgment of the wrong may not be a diminution 
of dignity* But on this point of honour there was a 
double feeling* — swagger on the one hand and servility 
on the other,— and the science of chivalry had degen- 
erated into the merest casuistry. On April 29, lySg^ 
the Ten renewed their threats against those who sent, 
carried, or accepted challenges.^ 

^ It does not seem that diBereuce in social or military rank was always 
a bar to a duel. In the Venetian army the rule laid down by Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzici^ that an ofiicer could not refuse to crogft swords with a 
simple soldier, because the fact of being a soldier conferred nobilitVi generally 
prevailed. Attendolo held that the second quality which conferred nobility 
was learning, especially in the law% owing to its aSinity with arnns* 
Wealth too was recognised as giving the right to take the field. An insult 
was ef!]C acinus during a J^'ar. The insulted was styled the aiUtie ; the in^ 
suiter, reo ; the insnlled was expected to follow il/oro del reo. The injured 
was admitted to the honours of « duel, even if inferior in rank ; the insulter 
must always be equal or siipcrior* The in suiter having con testa ta la querela 
was obbUgato difatto and could not refuse satisfaction. Alciato, however^ 
reserved freedom of action, and his npinion al that time prevailed. The 
challenge was sent id writings by messenger; it usually named a term within 
which it must be accepted* — usually forty dap, — and appointed a second 
to receive the reply. If the challenged party could not be found, the chal- 
lenge was fastened to his door, and this was held equivalent to citation. 
The citation must contaia the evidence of those who were witnesses of the 
insult, 

^ Modo di far pact^ etc*, by Giutio Cesar e V alma ran a, p, 87, Milano, 
Ghisolfi, 1G49- As an example of the formulas in use in the ease of retraction 
we will quote the iatisfaction in words given by an ecclesiastical dignitary 
to a Venetian patrician : '*Quando accompagnato da due servitoH, incon- 
trai V, S. ciarissima con nn suo servilore, perch e non la conobbi, gli dissi 
V. S, vada per l» sua drada, e in medesimo tempo gli la levai, se ben era 
sua, esserido chc h solito, per Tabito ch'io porlo» che mi sia concessa dagli 
attri; e me ne entrai cosi Euhito in casa nel dotlor Livello dove andava, 
che non rcst6 a lei tempo di rispondermi ; ma uon cosl tosto ho Eapulo chi 
el la fe, che mi son rawed u to dell' error mio, et la ho fatta supplicar di per- 
dono ; et cos^ al presente coofesso d'haver neU "'attjon sopridetta errato, et 
di conoscerla per signer degno d'essere rispettato, et honorato da qualuuque 
persona, et atto a nsentirsi di quaiunque oSesa et per superior mio : al 
quale par mi in ogni luoco & mio dehiio di cedere la slrada. Pen I i to 
dolente, adunque La supplico a perdonarmi e ricevermi nella susi bon^ 
gratia." 

B Arch, di Statn, Cons. X, Commi, Beg. 1S9, foL 38. 
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But already in Venice the sword was less prompt in 
quarrels, and although the Lelt and OUam, the Neapoli- 
tan and Roman counts, under cloak of whom Goldoni 
represented the Venetian patriciate, frequently appeal to 
arms, still the voice of sound common sense makes itself 
heard in the mouth of Pantalogn : '' What is the sword, 
now, what is the sword, after all? Can a duel heal an 
alTront? Can a challenge restore a damaged character? 
All prejudice, error, folly/' ^ Don Rodrigo goes further 
and has the courage to decline a duel in these words: 
* * I reply to your challenge that I neither can nor ought 
to accept it, as all law forbids me/*^ Goldoni himself, 
however, confesses that this episode was severely criti- 
cised, and it was held that Don Rodrigo had fallen short 
on the point of honour,^ 

A fatal duel» which greatly impressed the city, took 
place in 1716, near the hostelry of the Leon bianco at 
SS. Apostoli, between two German officers of Marshal 
Schulemberg's army. Each ran the other through, and 
bolli died on their way to the hospital. Town talk was 
also set agoing by the quarrel between the young noble- 
men Emilio Arnaldi and Alvise Barzizza, who, on Jan- 
uary a3, lySS, fought a duel on the Giudecca in which 
Arnaldi was slightly wounded. But on the whole the 
Venetians preferred to arrange their disputes rather than 
to fight, even if the arrangement were not always to 
their credit. Angelo Emo, who later in life revived the 
fortunes of Venice on the sea, was serving on hoard ship 
at Corfii in lySS ; in a cofiee house high words passed 
between him and another naval officer, and in the heat 
of his twenty-two years Emo dashed his bonnet in the 
other*s face; without retorting the other rose and left 
the place, whereupon Emo followed him and offered 
satisfaction, but found his adversary Uttle disposed that 

^ GoMoDip Le fammine puntiglhss^ Act III, sc. v, 
^ 16., H Cavalier e e la Duma, Acl 111, sc. iii. 
' U.,Mim., cit., I, 319. 
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way, and in a moment of noble anger he renewed the 
insuU. There was talk of a challenge, hut the affair was 
arranged by the reconciliation of the parties,^ 

Although the duel went gradually out of fashion, the 
young patricians cultivated the art of fencing, which 
could boast renowned masters among the Venetians 
from the sixteenth century onward ; for example, Sal- 
vatore Fahris, who lived at the Court of Denmark. ^ In 
the Seicento Bologna alone could challenge the su- 
premacy of Venice in fencing. The Venetians were 
masters of the art, and shared with their colleagues of 
Bologna the sound principles of fencing known as 
Bolognese or Venetian. After Fabris, the Venetian 
school can hoast a Nicole tto Giganti, a fruitful inno- 
vator in the art of arms,^ Francesco Alfieri,* of the Deha 
Academy in Padua/ and Bondi di Mazo,^ who published 
in i6g4 a treatise which contains plates admirably 
representing the movements and the thrusts at that 
time in vogue in VeniceJ In the eighteenth century 

^ Kaai-Mocenigo, F*, Gimomo Nani^ pp, id, i5» Yeoezii, iSgS* 
^ Salvatore Fabris, of Padua, poo ted at CopeiihagePj ia 1606, a treatiae 
Db h scherma^ etc. , frequently reprinted ia Ilalj and Gormatij. Gelli, in 
hh BihUografia uf%i\)enale deUa scherma (FirenzCt Nicotai, i8qo), dcdicatea 
tome pages to the praise of Fabris and his wort. Fabris died ia 1617, 
and in 1676 Padua raised a monumeDt lo his honour in the Santo. 

■ Giganti, Scola onero teatro nel qtmle sono rappresentate diuer$e maniere 
Q modi diparare et diferlre dlspada sola, etc. Veoeiia, 1616* Gigaoti wan 
the first to teacb th^ advance with the right foot in the attack ; he also 
invented the lunge, the counter parry, the cava-hne, the controcavazione, md 
the cut. 

* Alfieri, La scherma. Pad ova, i64o. 

5 See p, t5 of Geili's BlhVmf^rafia dtttla scherjna for a curious account of 
this ancient fencing-cluh, arranged on the fiame Hnes as modern cLubi. 
We must also record the Filotima Club at Verona, founded in 1 565 by 
General Aslorre BagHoni, hut remodelled in 1610 by Giovanni Mocenigo. 
It was called Filotima because the members were expectdl to be inspired by 
a love of glory and of honour. II3 chief object was practice io the use of 
arms. Ila members were required to prove not only nobility of blood but 
purity of manners* (Una Accademia mvalleresca di Verona. Par nozze 
PellegTmi-De Honor. Venoiia, 1901.) 

* Bond! di Maao, La spada maestfa. Venezia, 169^, 

■^ Geili, BihUogcaJia, crLj p, 37» %nd L^ arte delV arm in lialiar p. i4&i 
B«rgarno, 1906, 
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Giacomo Borgoloco enjoyed a high repute. His school 
in the Calle dei Botteri at San Cassiano was frequented 
by young men of the noblest families, and also sent out 
such distinguished masters as Angelo Secchietti, Lo- 
renzo Mottali, Vettor Dolioni, Pielro Busida, Alberto 
Bruni, and Paolo de Graodis.* 

In a race which had already given up swimming, row- 
ing, and almost walking, thanks to the continuous use 
of the gondola,^ it is not a little surprising to find this 
love of fencing continuing down to the end* Nor must 
we forget that in tlie midst of this general effeminacy 
there were to be found young nobles of character and 
energy who did not shrink from the exercise of their 
muscles. The instances arc rare, but we hear of a young 
gentleman, Ferigo Calbo, who put on a mask and took 
part in bull-baiting; or, again, of Michelangiolo Lin, a 
powerful oarsman and a clever player at balL^ And in- 
stances of the moral virtues can be cited to take their 
place beside the physical. For example, the Senator 
Almor6 Tiepolo one evening, when leaving his gondola, 
tripped in his long robe and all but fell into the water. 
His gondolier, to save his master, dropped his oar, w^hich 
fell on Tiepolo* s arm and broke it. The gondolier was 
not aware of what had occurred, and Tiepolo never 
opened his Hps, but passed upstairs to his room, and 
there he merely said to his valet, who came to undress 

* The adveatiif«s of Giacomo Borgoloco are curioTis. Havtng kill€?d in 
■elf-^cfencc a baker in the Gampo San Giacomo dalF Orio, he was hani&hed 
and went to Vienna, where the Emperor Leopold made him maiiffi' d'armes 
lo hiB two BODS Joseph and Charles. In an assault at arm* before the 
two youtig priacos Borgoloco defealed his master, hj tiHme GiambaUista» 
whose rage and disgiwt were so great that he challenged his late pupil 
to a duel. But Borgoloco had no wish to crosB swords with his old 
master, and to escape from the difficulty he fled hack to Venico, where 
Ihe Foscari took him under their protection. He collected a turn of 
teven hundred ducats and raised trof>ps for the service of the State* and 
thu5» as was then the custom, secured the repeal of his sentence. Cicognap 
her., VI, 798. 

3 Richard, Descr., cit,, 1I» 5oa, 

* Cicognit op. cit-i III^ 4^8^ 
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him, *' Be a little gentle, please ; my right arm is broken 
in two/'i 

But these rare examples of spirit only serve to 
throw into higher relief the feebleness of the majority of 
these young men, effeminate in manners and in mind. 
Against the lurid background of the Seicenlo certain 
types, which still retain some tincture of the antique 
vigour common to the race, stand out in marked con- 
tours in spite of their brutality and swagger. The next 
century only gives us the profiles of fops, **mth flaccid 
limbs and muscles of cotton wool/* as Gaspare Gozzi 
says*^ In these vicious youths the passion of gambling, 
which was universal, was carried to incredible excesses. 
In certain saloons you would find patrician men, and even 
women, mingling in a strange herd of the populace,— 
sharpers, cutpurses, priests, Jews, and harlots,^ — who, 
after losing their last ducat, would stake their rings, 
watches, chatelaines, and even their clothes,* Some 

1 GoEzi, C, Mem. i/iai-, cil.^ Part I, Ctap. XX \T. 

^ We have a lurid picture of a young patrickn of the Selteoento id 
Seriman's satirical ram^DC«, Vtagg^ di Enr. Wanton al paese delh Stimkj 
II, i3o* Veaeda, 1749- 

^ la the AfuiQiazioni of tbe Inqiiisitori di Slato, under dale Marcb t6, 
1747^ we read : '* NeL casino in Salizzadaa Sao Mois^ si tripudia di disordinj, 
-ri va di ogai sorta di coodicioD di persone huomini e donae, m fino 
■ac^rdoti come il curato dell* kngelo Raphael . . > si fa botlega da ca^ e 
f( ^cvea ad ogui sorta di earte, di Qotte vi va ogni ^rta di vagabond i id 
lino merctnci delle ca.^ ptibblichc e continuamente si oWtftide Dio in ogui 
forma, n con b<?stemmie/' The Cas^ino at San Ca&siano had ttecome hj 
1781 "tl rlcapito di tuLla la cittk patrizia con uoa mescolaDia delle prime 
sign ore colle piCi infime intBerabili, del si^or procurator* Morosini e 
soggetti simiti coi piu mi»eri* ^esaun voleva essere iaferiore nell* abito e 
nel gioco. H Panfil domlnara iu ogni angolo* Le povere ^ignore, per 
pagar e contiuuar a diverlirsi, erano ridotle a diverttr glJ altri quasi 
palesameutc/' BallariDi, LetL^ dt,, May 19^ 1781, Costantiui {LeU., 
dt., I, 17a, tt3) says: ^*A Bassetta c^d a Faraone si amsehiauo grosse 
somme se dod altro su la parota. . . . Talora si perdono a decitie di migliaia 
di jscudi e due Dame in diverse congiunlure bsKuo perduto pi^i di oltanta 
milla Ecudi, onde i loro mariti per etlmolo di onore, benche non l^uuti, soddis- 
fetero al dobito dotoroso. . . . Un^ donna uobile ridolta agli estremi dal 
giuoco, ebbe una volta coraggio di levarsi La cuffia, dopo aver perduto 
il denaro, e perderla sopra un puaLo dt Bas^ettBp'' 

* Among many curious to stances we maj quote the case of the Alibd 
Mcol6 GrioDii whOt haviog lost al ptay fino 1 proprii habiii^ had to star 
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helped their luck by cheating, for the professional 
gambler ends hy adopting the methods of the swindler; 
but the losers were in the vast majority, and after a niglit 
spent among the excitements of gaming and debauchery 
you might see them with pale cheeks and black hnes 
under the eyes wandering about among the elegant 
crowd which on a fine spring or summer morning 
used to gather at the vegetable market at Rialto to 
watch the Uvely spectacle of the people busy at their 
work.i 

The morning hours were given over to sleep; and 
after waking about midday, other frivolous cares occu- 
pied their attention. Decked out, powdered and per- 
fumed, they would study every pose in the glass, — the 
way to sit down, the way to walk, the way to bow. 
They looked like the little porcelain figures with which 
their cabinets were crowded. The book-shelves held all 
that was suggestive in the world of letters, — ^love tales, 
stories of gallantry, lewd verses adorned with obscene 
woodcuts.- Loose divinities of antiquity also adorned 
their visiting-cards,* and still lewder scenes their jewelled 

spogtio al home, and tbe case of & certain Antonio CeBtari, wbo having 
gambled the clothes pn hi» hack and the b^t penny in his punse, had to 
£tay naked all dajf in a garret of his house, ana at tii^lit went out in bis 
rather*ji clotliea. Dolcetti, Le fruefi^ e il giaoco d'az^ardo a Ven.f clt., 
p. 104. 

^ ^'Les peraonnes de la bonne compagnie qui vont se promener k 
rErberia d*un peu bon niaiin sont convenucs do dire que c*est pour jonir 
du plaisir de voir arriver des centatnes de barques chargi^ea de legumes, de 
fruit» et de fteurs, qui viennent des nomhreuties Ites qui avoisitiopnt la 
ville ; ma 15 lout lo monde sait qu*il n'j a que les jcunes gens et les jeunes 
femmeii qui ont pas*!^^ b nu^t dans les ptaii^ini dc Gyth^re, dans les exc&s 
de la table f ou qui d^apMs par la fortune el victinies de Timprudence, 
ont perdu leur dernier espoir an jeu, qni aiilent daos cet en droit pour 
respirer un air plus libr© et calmer laur agitation*'* Casanova, Af^m., cit,, 
HI, 1 84. 

a GosUntmi, LetL.cii., 11, i53i 111, t56. 

' We find trace* of visiting-card^in the sbteenth centurj. A Contarini 
in 15*^3 writes to his brother that a German student on leaving Padua 
had banded him a card with bis name and arms on it. In tbe ueit centurj 
the use of visiltag-cards became general. The earHest cards were ilia ini- 
tiated; then eame painting in sepia, and lastly engraving. Tbe Museo 
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snuff-boxes.^ The use of sutifT, which was common even 
among ladies of fashion, introduced various rules of its 
own, — how to blow the nose, how to sneeze, how to beg 
from a lady ** a pinch of her graces.** ^ 

The one desire of these dandies, these donors of flowers 
and bonbons, with their sunshades, their eloaks, their 
fans, whose every step was marked by the little tinkle of 
their eye-glasses and breloqaes, was to anticipate and 
satisfy the whims of their ladies. Spanish gallantry of the 
Seicento degenerated into ItaUan servenOsmo, and before 
the century was out the cavaliere sen^ente was transformed 
into the cicisbeo,^ whose presence was even recognised 
in marriage contracts, where a clause would state that 
the lady was ** served by several admirers." * As to the 
position and rights of a cicUbeo, De La Lande is of 
opinion that he was not ** un amant que la jeune marine 
se soit destin^e d avance, mais tr^s souvent un homme 
pour qui elle a pen de goftt et qui Taccompagne par dl- 
cence,"^ In truth it can have been no very passionate 

Civico has a curious collect icm of cards, both painted and engraved. Thej 
usually havo either tomo cla&Btcal design, or a bortlcr of flowers, or noma 
mythological subject. Among others is one belonging to the la^t Doge, 
Lodovico Manin ^ it has a naked, deeping Adonis, vdm two dove» billmg 
on a rock near an oak tree. BaJlariu* Leti.^ cit.t T, 4^i records: ''L'Gcc.mo 
siguor cav. Bastiao Moceuigo. ch© gird per tutta la cilti visitando con 
bigliatto luite le famiglie parculi e 61 conosceox^." 

^ A note of August aa, i6g6, in the papers of the Serenissimi Collegi 
of Genoa, denounces the sale of oscenksime snufT-boxes under the loggia dei 
Banchi, and urges their seizure come pure era $tati} faiio nelia citiA di 
Venecia (Arch, di Slato di Genova, FogtiazzOT Ber. puhUcariim, lOgS-r^o^). 
FraocesGO Mascarmi, who ended on the gallows for having falsely de- 
nounced a priest, was famous as an obscene paintar of snuff-boies and fau** 
Tassini, Curimit^i p* 4^9- 

^ G* Go£2i, in the Gazietta Ve7\eta (op, cit*, VIII, 1 1), describes th« 
eserckio militare delta tabacehiera. Goldoni, in his Vedova scattra (Act 11, 
sc. u)i makes Don AlvarOi when Ee declares hi» passion for the beautiful 
and elegant Eosaura, exclaim : '' Eccovi una presa del mio tabacco." 

■ Ortolan!, G., Delia mia edelFartedi C Goldonh p> 49- Veneiia^ 1907. 

* Gostanlini (Letteret cit,^ III, 88) mentions a contract vdih this clause : 
quattro ckishei che serv(mo la signora. See Moroni, / Minuettit p^ 86. Boma, 
1880. 

* De La Lande, Fojf., cU., Vllj, 3i, One of Goldoni's characters says: 
*' Anche nna oneata mogtie si pujk lasciare opportunamente servire, che 
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love which these effeminate, tight-laced dandies in- 
spired in their mistresses, who granted them private 
interviews, caresses, and even kisses, but nothing more. 
When cicisbeism did not change into a guilty liaison, it 
remained a degenerate form of sentimentality, a hybrid 
and fictitious mixture of sensual pleasure and platonic 
affection, a sort of moralised depravity, more repugnant 
than bold and downright viciousness. 

Side by side with the cieisbeo we find the worldly 
Httle Abb^, all made up, perfumed, and powdered. 
The corruption of the Venetian clergy is painted, as 
usual, in dark and exaggerated colours by hasty and 
malevolent foreigners, like D'Argens, who represents 
friars as singing on the pubHc stage ; and gives a mai- 
tresse de loudge not merely to every priest and monk, 
but also to the Patriarch.* All that is false; hut it 
is true that a pious priest of the eighteenth century, 
Giambattista Galhcciolli, laments the lack of zeal and 
the disappearance of the ancient fervour among the 
clergy, many of whom lived like laymen and were im- 
mersed in worldly cares, ^ The priest was not always 
treated with the respect due to his cloth. Many of 
them who lived in noblemen's houses, as chaplains 
or tutors, were employed as domestic servants; and 
Freschot tells us that one day, when visiting the patri- 
cian GIrolamo Cornaro, he saw the chaplain serving 
refreshments with a napkin over his shoulder, opening 
the door and performing other menial services, *'and 
pray God that they were not called on for duties other 
than those I saw," ^ Side by side with the private chap- 
lains, who were considered as little better than domestic 
servants, we begin to find in the fashionable world those 

flcrvitii semplice non h riprensibile e clie aeDza offeodere Tonesli delU dam^i 
mj6 anch© soffrire qualche inclinorioTie per essa il cavali&re piii saggto.'* 
Goldoai, H Caualievs e la Dama^ Act IT, sc. vii. 

* D'Argens, Leiirei Juiu.» cil-, H, 186, 31 a, ai3. 
« GalUcdolH, 11, 1669, 

• Freschot, Retat-t cit., p. 3i5, 
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abatini, with their fuU and powdered locks, their coats 
of English cloth » their mantles of Lyons silk, their 
miUcs of Flemish lace, and polished shoes with gold or 
silver bnckles and red heels.' A type of these tonsured 
dandies, dancers of the minuet » improvisers of toasts ^ 
unwearying diners-out, confirmed gamesters, is Alberto 
Fortis, who, after throwing off the monk's frock, dressed 
as a priest and spent his life making love and poems 
and songs to the beauties of his day. Some of the 
young patricians, in order to escape the boredom of 
their public duties, donned the clerical cloth, often 
without giving themselves the trouble of ever saying 
Mass.^ 

The patrician youth, avid for pleasure, did not con- 
tent themselves with paying court to ladies of fashion 
and the harmless though insipid privileges of cicisbehm ; 
tlicy preferred other diversions. Nor were opportuni- 
ties wanting. The convents were a field which offered 
them fruit all the more tempting because it was for- 
bidden. An anonymous libel, published in Rome at 
the time of the Interdict by Paul V, declares that at 
Venice * ' some of the nuns have lovers who frequently 
visit and converse with them ; that the lay sisters act 
as go-betweens ; that during Carnival many nuns put 

1 Maozoni, a po^l of tte Sctl<?ctMito, id hh Le astu-ie dt Betzeth om. 
censure degli abusi del earnevale e della quaresima, p. 37. Veae^a, 1 763, 
thus describes the A 6a £ ma : 

Spirava doke odore di mant&ca ; 
A^ova un zazzerino inipolverato ; 
Nel viseUo pareva Eleoa Greca. 
Di Dero il fars^ttino ricamalo 
E il giu^tacuore avea ; n^ era di bieca 
Ma dolco guardatura e dcflla razz a 
Di quei che Epaziaa la £tato in piazza. 

s CosUDtini, Lettere, clL, IH, i55. Del TegUa, Ibe Tuscan Hesideat 
{Lett. Rc$.^ cit,, file 3oiiSt fol, Saa)* writes on Jaquary 8» 1697: '"Per cgU 
mersi dalla pcna dcUe puLblicho legg"i al rccusaDti le digDiU confcrilele 
TEcc. si^. Gio. Ftatidesco BarbarigOj. elelto amkasciatore in Franciii, v@itl 
Tabtlo cleiicale/* 
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on the mask, and their lovers come with their gondolas 
to take them out ; or they go through the city on 
foot to entertainments, whence they retm^n w^hen they 
please /' ^ Businello adds : 

La monaca ch'a Dia le cooB^crada 
Xe ogBi di alia fin^stra co Tamante. 

And in truth monastic hfe in Venice during the pre- 
ceding centuries, defiled by infamous vices which our 
duty as an historian compelled us to recount, continued 
much the same during the SeicentOi^ tliough it became 

^ Roma. Bib, Corsiniaoa, RelaL delh Stato, Cost. Dkordini ei Rcmedtis 
de Venctia, cit. 

* We will cite only a few examples. On August a5, i6oa, the Prow©- 
diiori fiopra Mopasteri oponcd arv inquiry on the djssolule conduct of the 
Quns in the cQavcnts of Ssinta Croce and Santa Catcrina in ChioggU 
(Lorenai, L^qI Mti^iiL ^ii^i^^i^^i^'^'-^lit pV iJo5). There ts ancihcr 
inquTrj iq i6o4, provoked by the scandalous relations between some 
nuns of San pauicle and the Pa^al Nuncio OiJredo Oflredi of Crenmnaj^ 
Bishop of Molfetta and wilS Uomenico BoUani, Bishap of Cane a. (Ibid.» 
p. 307) The Groaaca Samna (bj Andrea de Conti), p. 3^6, says: 
*'FurDno banditi (November, ifioS) diadoto nobili delli pricnarj clella cilti 
per haver hahbudu praticba con doi nftonache.*' On March i4i lOii* 
an action was brought against the priest Ciuj^eppe Tagliapielra, parish 
priest of San Mart in o at Eurano, who had carried off from her convent of 
San Vito in Burano a certain Sister Diodata. (Loren^i^ op* cit., p* 339h) 
On August i3, i6ii4, Andrea Foiicariui and Alvi&e Zorii were accused of 
having entered the convent of San Zaccaria b} breaking through the wall 
'■dinaorando anco uno di loro in esso diverse voile non pur le notli, ma li 
giorni intieri/* (Ibid*, p. 34 1) In i6^j3 an English gent leniaOj^vdih. Lhe 
help of a gondolier from the English Emhassy, carried off a nun from the 
convent oF the Convcrtito on tlie GiudfiOca. {Ibid.1, p^ ^f\f\.y A still more 
scandalona a Hair is mentioned bj JFrcschot {ftdat.^ cit.j p- 3i5)* and curious 
details are given in a document sent by Ferdinando Raggit agent of the 
Genoese Bepuhlic at the Court of Rome, to hh government. The report, 
which is to be found in the state archives a( Gerioaf.Carjf^^^io dipL, Roma, 
B* 3a), relates that in i6/^5 a certain Cecilia Ferrari founded an asylum 
in Venice and gave shelter to three hundred poor girls. A noMeoftbe 
Buzdni family oiTered her a palace, and !^be opened a sccoed asylum 
ID Padua. She drew as much a& four to {ivi> hundred ducats a week 
from the needlework of ht^r girls, while the richest persona fn Venice 
Tied with each other in donations to the hoi^pttaL All of a sudden 
Cecilia was denounced to the Inquisition for infamous practices* The 
writer of the document draws the following pi l hire ' "Cecilia voleva 
mosLrar sembiante di persona e^i^mplare cul purlar di sopra un habito di 
]ana fratesco alquanio ruvido, ma solto Iflneva ve&ti di Eeta et oro, caliet^ 
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gradually less dissolute in the Settecento. The pride 
which led so many noble families to sacrifice the flower 
of their daughters' youth in order to preserve the 
family patrimony intact for their sons, insisted that 
even in the cloister their children should be surrounded 
by distinctions and priviloges. The entry into a con- 
vent was celebrated by fi^les and banquets, music and 
verse ; the novice received a trousseau like a bride, and 
large dowers were given to the convent, — so large, in 
fact, that during the seventeenth century we find a series 

di Beta ricamale e cpalche giob. Haveva diYido 1*os|jizio in due parti con 
ingiunzioQe di noa potcr visitarc k figliolo nemeao da' propri padri e madri.'* 

J— Sojne of the girls had leave lo receive iheir lovers, disguised, at night. 

I "Quesla donna Gt era fatto led to di fare le foo^sioDi di eaecrdotessjs col 

I celebrar me^^i^a e poi far I'atta di co muni car le figliolc^, dalle quali » faceva 

^venerare non altrimonti the fusso j(a^e&&a> coQjarsi.baciar iljihadfiu - - . 
Dava ad intendcre di have re spirito profetico, mediante le confessiom dello 
dooEelle, da lei udite dietro un tavolalo del coDfessiouale, . . . Dava ad 
intender speBso le visite dei eaoli e dei hoati, coi quali tenesse coUoqul 
apirituali ; ma alia fine: si h scoperlo esaer stale yiBiio di amorosi uinaui . . , 
Insomuia questa doana cod le severe regole date in ospizio di noa dovcrsi 
palesarQ le azioni . . , che si teneva detatro, preieadeva di farsi slimare per 
uaa bcaLaj e si persuadeva che non polessero scoprirsi le sue sporcherie. . . , 
Fu pubblicameDte martedl mattma condotta al Tribunale della Santa Inqtii- 
sizionet lesso ad olta voce lo sue colpe, all* udita de* quali lutti gridavaoo : 
fuoco, fuoco.*' She was forced to abjure her crimes and was condemned 
to seven j ears' imprisonment. The Tuscan Resident* del Teglia, carries 
on the painful lirtt of monastic iniqultiesH On September lo, 1678, '■ le 
moniche del Monaslero di S. Girolamg delle prJncipali famiglie venete, mal 
sodisfatte del govern o deir Ahadessa, se le BoUevaroao coatro a segno che 
^ andi a pericdo della vita." (Lt^U. Res., cit., file 3o4o, foL 291.) On 
February 17, i65o^ del Tcglia writes r **tJna df qiieste sere, furooo arres- 
tati setle nobili trovatt verso le tre di no tie a ppasHO in un parlatorio di 
raoniche," (Ibid., file 5o/ii» fol. 69 ►) On April t^^ 1681, **Domenicadi 
Eesurrezione S. Sercnitk , . . cal6 a prendcr rindulgcaza in j- Za cc hcria . 
Altro che iodulgenza vi prcsero Mercordi due signori che per gelosia e 
rivaiitl !ji diedero delle slileltale in qiiel sacfo parlatorio.'* (Thd.* file 3o4i , 
fol. 43 a.) On August f, i68a^ **Si sono chiamati due nohili veaeti per 
causa di monachCt e qucsLi soao li sig.ri Costanliao Morosini e Taltro 11 
nobile Valarcsso* figlio del sig* Zaccheria di que^to cognome^ hora Podestk 
di Padova : il i*' per il mopastero di San Loronio, e il 30 di S. Andrea. 
(n»id., file 3o4l, fol. gSb.) " Ou'April a, iCSg, *'Nel monastcro della 

j Celestia si sono scoperli per causa di gclosa rivaliLk di due religiose sorelle, 
che Bi sono anche mortalmente ferite, diverse monaclte gravi je, . * . Le 

I delinquenli son tutte Dame dell' ordine Patmio." (n^id/, 6le So43, fol. 

' 969.) 
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of laws passed to prohibit such dowers from surpassing 
one thousand ducats and to put an end to the fites^ 
music, hanqueU, and presents on these occasions.* 
But these victims of paternal tyranny either rebelled 
in despair at the sacrifices imposed on them, like 
Arcangela Tarabotti,^ or hved in their cloister not ac- 
cording to rule but according to their own pleasure. 
The convent parlours were transformed into drawing- 
rooms or hall-rooms/ and the sisters appeared dressed 
'* more like nymphs than like nuns/* to use the words 
of the Tuscan priest Piizicchi, written in i664.^ Later 
on Poellnitz records that ** L'habillement des ReU* 
gieuses est plus galant que modeste ; elles portent 
leurs cheveux tresses comme lea fiUes de Strasbourg: 
leurs jupes sont assez courtes pour qu'on leur voye 

1 GtlliccioUi , 01,5x3 

s She W39 born io Vemce about i6o5. Her famlljcam« from Bergamo. 
At eleven juari of ago she wa* forced to enter tte cloister of Saat' Anna, 
Ihoitgh ter tkoughU were still directed towards tbe world and she still 
sighed for that share of happiness due to everf woman and taken from 
her without Raj right. She lived like a nun in name onl^, not in garh or 
in hahits. In the one c^se %he wa^ madlj Yain ; in the other^ vainlj mad. 
Some of her writings, which are partly edited and parti j not, eipress her 
indignation at the violence imposed on her ; La templiciLA ingarmaia^ La 
tirajmia potema^ L'infemo mf^nacaU, are examples. As she thinks of other 
girls p her contemporaries, happj in the caresses of the great world, sb« 
envies them» but without bitterness; naj» she eiicuses in women the love 
of pleasure and therr passion for dress, and takes their part against too 
aiutere judges. When the flower of her jouth was past, she listened to the 
counsels of the Patriarch, Federico ComarOt and resigned herself to Uio 
claustnl life ; in replj to Uie titles of her earlier works, she now WTote 
II paradm monacafc. La luce monncah La via lattricaUi perandare al delo^ Le 
eontempla^ioni delP tminui amnntf^ II purgatorio delle mal Tnaritate^ Tarahotti 
died in l653. Cicognat Iser^^ 1, i35. 

* A letter written in 1678 hj the patrician Niccol6 Conlarini, under 
the name of the G^hl^ di Rialto, to a Homan friend called Marforior enu- 
merates the diversions of Ihe Caraival at Venice, and among others men- 
tions the parlours of the convents : ** Bella ricreazione h quell a dei parlatod, 
ne' quah concorre ogni ben atfe^^tita mascherata ; tutte le dame ivi ii 
▼eggono riunite, si che at possooo thiamar terrestri paradisi di eelesti 
bellewe." Moschctti, II Goblodi RLaho, cit. (^'oouo Areh. F«n.. V, ^). 

* Pimcchi* Viaggio per Valla It del Princ. di Ti^seami, ctt* Saint-Dldier 
relates that during Carnival be had seen in the convent parlours nuna 
dressed like men, with plumes in their hats, making graceful bowm. 
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la cheville du pied: pour corps de jupes elles portent 
dcs casaques k basque courtes qui sonl trfes-avanlageuses 
aux belles tallies t leur gorge est decouverte.** ^ 

In the Settecento* too, in the parlourfl of some con- 
vents, we hear of assemblies, balls, theatricals, and 
puppet-shows • The severe provisions of both ecclesi- 
astical and civil authorities^ directed against the dis- 
orders of claustral life,^ still continue, and President de 
Brosaes tells us that in 1789 three convents disputed 
the honour of supplying a mistress to the Papal Nuncio 
who was about to arrive in Venice; but we leave all 
responsibility for this tale to the witty though rather 
frivolous Frenchman, The adventures of the French 
Ambassador Froullay with the patrician nun Maria 
da Riva, whose story resembles that of the unhappy 
creature rendered immortal by Mauzoni, were indeed 
so notorious that they gave rise to diplomatic repre- 
sentations,^ 

1 Poellnitz^ Nouveaax M^m. Amsterdam, 1737. 

^ For Id stance, in 175S Monsignor GiustiaUn, Bishop of Murano, in- 
formed t^ie Ii^cjuisitori di Stata thai the cotivcnt of Santa Chiara in Murano 
was in an uproar because of the father confessor, the Ahh& Calogeri, who 
had declared that anioog the nuns were a witch and two possessed of the 
devlL The Inquisitors gave the Ai^he to understand that he must sever all 
connection with the monasleQ, aud they also ciJiorted the hishop to ap- 
point a prudent confessor* All in vaia, far on March i8» lySo, a further 
note of tho Inquisitors informs us that false keys had heen found on several 
of the nuns who were contemplating- flighti and that the Ahhe Calogeri 
was fullj aware of all that was going on. The Trihunal told the ALheas 
to keep an eye on the sisters, and sent Calogcrk, in confinement, to the 
ahhe J of Vagandizza. 

8 Maria da Riva. who had taken the vows in the convent of San Lo- 
renzo, met one day in the parlour the French Ambassador Froullay. He 
fell in love with the fair nun* who returned his passion. Maria, in mask, 
used to follow Froullay to files and casinos, and relumed secretly to her 
convent only when day began to dawn. The affair came to the ears of 
the InqDisilors, who gave orders that Maria should no longer appear in 
the parlour to meet Froullay. The Ambassador took this as a personal 
affront and complained to Paris, where a series of lively interviews took 
place between the Venetian Am h ass ad or, Zeno^ and Chauvelin, the Keeper of 
the Seah Froullay, spurred on by His pride and hy these obstacles to his 
passion, refused to ahandon his scandalous liaison, until Maria was trans- 
ferred to a convent at Ferrara, where she fell in love with a Colonel 
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But in contrast with this claustral life of intrigue 
and sin we have the life in other convents illuminated 
hy the rays of piety ; and against the many criminal 
nuns we must set other gentle natures, wholly dedi- 
cated to the practice of their faith, ^ to good works, to 
modest occupations, such as the preparation of trous- 
seaux for weddings and baptisms, the making of sweet- 
meats and confectionery, and the charming employment 
of embroidery and lace-making. In the convent of 
Sant* Anna» which witnessed the sufferings of Arcangela 
TarabotU, the two daughters of Jacopo Tintoretto, Al- 
to ria and Perina Robusti, passed their lives in the 
odour of sanctity- The fame of their father reached 
them in the cell like a faint but not unpleasing echo 
from the outer world, and the two pious ladies em- 
broidered their father's glorious *' Crucifixion/' in the 
Scuola di San Rocco, as an altar frontal, with such 
devoted labour that, as tradition runs, one of them 
lost her sight. Nor were the convents quite without 
some tincture of arts and letters. Some of the ascetic 
works of devotion, wTitten by nuns, are the warm 
expression of souls sincerely devout ; certain sacred 
subjects painted in nunneries, though rude in form, 
are full of intense feeling. The ConvertUe on the 

Moroni, with whom she fled to Bologna^ and was there married (Fulin, St^ 
neW Arch, degli hq., cit,, pp, 43 1 et &eq,)* It *s not <iiflricult to imagine that 
Casanova, who must have known the story of Maria intimatelj, msadc use 
of this adventure whea deecrihiug the intrigue of the French Acnhassador 
de Berais with Iho nun M, M., m which he assigns to hlmsctr so large a 
part. 

^ Tarahotti, in the Paradho monaeale (p. 44, V^nezia, i663), sajs ; "Si 
come le monache forzate provano in questa vita tutte le pcne dcIl' inferno, 
cost le volontarie sentono in scluttala dolccKza del paradison" Samt-Didier 
(La Ville el la Rip., cit., p» 317) says : "Do trento-qiiatre ou trente-cinq 
couventa do ReligieutiCJt, qu'on coote & Venisc, it y en a plus de la rnoiti^, 
o^i rou vit aij&si r^guHfiremcnt qu'cn nulle autre ville du monde/* Burnet 
(Fqy. ds Suisse^ ^iL, etc., p, a65. Botterdam, 1688) adds; " Lesi Be^ 
ligieuses out donn6 ausai p^zmdaDi to ng- temps hcaucoup da scandate, au 
moins quelquea-itnes ; car Jl j a i Venise des monast^res qui sont anssi 
renommeK pour i'austerilo de k vie qu'oD y meine, qued^autres pour lea 
UburtdB qu on y prend/' 
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Giudecca had a printing-press ^ ; while in a Venetian 
convent we find a sister, Maria Isabella Piccini, who 
Hved during the second half of the Seicenlo, using the 
hurin with no small skill, — a case that we suppose can 
hardly be matched. 

During the last years of the RepuhUc dissoluteness 
almost entirely disappeared from Venetian convents. 
The claustral life was rarely disturbed by the restlessness 
of sin, the note of worldly gaiety was banished from the 
parlours, and the *' silly little nuns'' {melense mona- 
ckelle), as Lamberti calls them, spent their time between 
sermons and Mass, cakes and chocolate. The nunneries 
no longer echoed to the sound of social revelries ; their 
place was taken by harmless httle entertainments and 
pious functions, as when Pope Clement XllI, a Venetian 
of the Rezzonico family, sent to his niece Maria Luigia, 
Abbess of the convent of Santa Chiara, her insignia of 
office, and Buranello*s Mass was sung in the church; 
in the parlour, lighted by crystal chandeliers and 
richly hung, ** copious refreshments, both hot and 
cold, with fine confectionery and biscuits,'' were 
served to the great ladies and patricians invited to the 
ceremony*^ 

License, however, continued to reign in places which 
should have been as spotless homes of virtue and inno- 
cence as the convents themselves. The Conservatories, 
where poor maidens were taught music and singing, 
became the haunt of certain nobles who lent their pro- 
tection to the pupils and, under the cloak of charity, 
received them into their houses, taking the advantage 
of wealth to corrupt innocence.^ 

More facile, though more costly, amours were oflFered 
by the ladies of the stage. BaUarini, whom we have 

Rossi, Vitt., DontiA tipografe nel Cinqttecttito (ia Jl Libro e la Stampa, 
ftsc. 4-5. Mikoo, 1907). 

^ * Dalla Santa, Un monasiero m Venezia (in the Stremia di bene/, del 
ruthUici, p. i53. Veoezia, 1696). 

^ Cenni itor. e leg^i cirea tl li^rtimi^io di Ven.^ cit., p. 70. 
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often quoted, tells us that in the ballet of Laarelia^ 
taken from Marmontel*8 novel, a young dancer eallcd 
La Pehsina look the public fancy, and cynically adds : 
*' Her mother was willing that she should quit the state 
of maidenhood, but the lowest price was three hundred 
sequins/'^ But as against such sickening and mer- 
cenary dealing we can cite a fact which proves that 
virtue was not entirely banished from the life of a 
dancer^ though exposed to every kind of temptation, 
and that when honesty did flourish on that impure 
soil, it might look for the protection of the law against 
threats, dangers, or insults. The patrician Tomaso 
Sandi fell in love with a dancer at the theatre of San 
Cassiano, called Stella Cellini. He tried to win her to 
his purpose, but meeting with an indignant repulse^ 
he meditated revenge. He accused Stella of openly^ 
living with a Turk, and she was condemned to banish- 
ment on January a6, 1780, But she claimed a medical; 
examination, and the falsity of the accusation was 
proved, the sentence revoked, and the vergine Cellini, 
as popular sympathy at once entitled her, was allowed 

^ Ballarmi, Lett, » cit., I, 3o5, To throw light on this suhject of the in- 
triguer and Bcandals which occurred hetweeu the DobLeH aoci the women of 
the theatre, we wiU quote some passages from a letter wri lien by Caleritia 
Dolfin Tron io the Duca Serhelloni, (Private Archives of the Sola-Busca- 
Serhelloni of Milan, Leit.^ cit.) On August 1 7, 17S7, Gatcrina wrote to her 
friend begging him to find a place for a danseuse on the stage of gome 
theatre m Milan or Florence, The girrs name was Tonina Torri, and her 
piteous story h thus related : "La mi a ballerina ^ pcrspguitata a VeDeziai e 
sono IQ anni che la m^Bchina cerca invano d^impc^gnarsi in modi onorevoU 
gopra aiTeatri del nostro Stato; elk fu prima ballerina mez£o carattere 10 
anni sono a San Moisi, fu assai applauditat ma ebbe ladisa^'^'cutura di piacere 
moltissimo a Gerolamo Giustinian, morto uUimamentO, ch© fu figlio del 
CavaJi^r. Codesta donna gU fece un ragazzo chc fece battez^are a ^uo nome ; 
sine ad ora n sospett5 Tesistenza di co<lesta fanciullo, ma or a si vede a 
chiedere quasi Telemosina \ esso S cosl afisomigliante a mio padre che scm- 
bra uno scherzo di natura. 11 cavalier Giustinjan rvc^isa persino di fargU 
elemosinaj dict^ndo che suo figUolo morl fallito i ed ora la mad re ed it fiiglio 
sono bersagliati ed intitnoriti* Io ero arnica del povcro Momolo, e mi fece 
roille volt© la confidcnia di questo fanciullo ; vorrei almeoo metterli per 
qualche anno al siciiro do He violenze, ed 6 percid che mi atTatico per ti*o> 
vargli UD lealro fuori di Stato/' 
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to return to her theatre and to her dances amid the 
enthusiastic applause of the pubUc,^ 

The conduct of two celehrated singers, the Morichelli 
and the Banti, however, was far from edifying. Da 
Ponte has left us this account of them ; ** The Mori- 
chelli, who had great abilities and wide culture * w^as an 
old vixen. Though she was fond enough of pleasure, 
she managed to hide her appetites under the seeming 
modesty and reserve of a girl of fifteen . . . , The Banti, 
on the contrary, w^aa a regular termagant, ignorant, 
stupid, and insolent. In her youth she had been 
accustomed to sing in the coffee-houses and on the 
streets, and she brought onto the stage all the manners 
of a shameless chorus girl; free in speech, still freer in 
action ; given up to boozing, dissoluteness, and the 
bottle/' ^ The smgers were quite ready to yield to the 
seductions of their brother artists ^ ; but to the loves 
that bloomed on the stage they preferred those which 
had ''more roast and less smoke; and accustomed as 
tliey were to move about, they were ready to change 
their loves once a week." * Marcello has left us a spirited 
sketch of these feather-brained singing-girls, with their 
complacent mammas and their assiduous protectors.^ 

The €om6diennes, too, often preferred a lucrative 
love affair to their business on tne stage. It is true 
that the artists of the comic stage had greatly changed 
since the days when Garzoni described them in such 
ficatliing terms towards the close of the sixteenth 
century ; but something of their old character must 
still have clung about them if, in 1778, the Inquisi- 
tor Niccol6 Maria Tiepolo could thus apostrophise 
them : ' ' Bcmcmber that you fellows are a race detested 

* Ballarini, Lett., cit., February t| and i6^ 1781. 
^ Da Ponle» Mem., cit.. Vol. I J, Krt I, pp. 3o, 3i. 
^ Goldoni, Vimpresaiio dt^lle Smirne^ Act II, sc. i. 

* Ibid, Act I, 5C. ii and viii. 

* Marcello, II iealro alia moda, cil. We also have a faiiliful picture of 
{he women of the theatre Id Chiari's Balkrhia onomfa- 
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by the blessed God, but tolerated by Princes for the 
feeding of their people, who take pleasure in your 
iniquities . . . try and be Christians though ye be 
comedians/'^ Pier Antonio Gratarol, when in exile, 
launched against his countrymen this, among other 
accusations, that they had stooped to admitting to their 
houses the comedian Antonio Sacchi : * * Only in Venice, 
you rascal, could you have got all you got from every 
class of person/'^ Carlo Gozs&i, however, aflirras that 
the actors of the Sacchi company enjoyed universal 
respect as regards their morals, and that the actresses, 
after their daily prayers, divided their time between 
studying their parts and attending to their domestic 
cares, being forbidden to receive visits or to accept 
gifts ,3 But we must note that the conduct of the 
nighty Teodora Ricci and of the beautiful Madame 
Aagaste, mistress of Dukes and Princes and wife of 
Michele dalF Agata, impresario of the theatre of San 
Benedetto,* did not conform to this high standard. 

Under this modern veneer the comedians always 
retained some of the old traits of the stage-players and 
some flavour of gypsy life, Gaetano Casanova fled 
from his home in Parma to follow an actress called 
Fragoletta ; he became a dancer and comedian, and 
after abandoning the faithless Fragoletta, he went to 
Venice with a troupe that acted in the theatre at San 
Samuclc, Opposite the house where he lodged dwelt a 
beautiful girl, Zanetta Farusi, daughter of a shoemaker. 
The two fell in love, and Zanetta, in 1734, let herself 
be carried off by the comedian, leaving in despair her 
father, who died of a broken heart. Zanetta was the 
mother of the notorious adventurer Giacomo Casanova,^ 

1 Fcomiei e gV fnquisiton dl Siato (in Ihe BQlUUino di Arli, Ind, e Cum*iid, 
anno I, p. 67. Veneiia* 1 877-1 878). 

^ GraLarol, Narraz. Apologittica^ I, 3o. VcDezia, 1797. 

* GoMt, C, Mem. Inatili^ Il» 17 ct seq., and 96^ 

* La Tardclla, known as Madatne Aii^tsste, was mistre&s of Duke Carl 
Eugeaa. at Stultgart, in 1757, * Gaaanova, Mim., cit., I, ao. 
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and herself took to the stagey like her husband, making 
a name for herself hy her impersonalion of *' cunning 
raiscliiof, cloaked by a veil of studied modesty/' as 
Goldoni says of her after meeting her at Verona with 
Giuseppe Imers comic company. Gerolamo Medebac'a 
first wife, Teodora Raffi, to whose charms it would 
seem that Goldoni was not indifferent, first won the 
applause of the Venetian pubhc as a rope-dancer in a 
booth on the Piazzetta, in the pantomime company of 
her father Gasparo Raffi, born at Rome in 1668. 
Medebac joined the company, taught them the comic 
business, supphed the skeleton plays, and, after wedding 
the beautiful Teodora/ formed a new company, to which 
belonged the sister-in-law of Rafl^i, Rosalia, who married 
the famous pantaloon, Cesare d'Arbes, and Maddalena 
Rafil, wife of Marliani, ex-dancer, transformed into an 
excellent Hrlghella. 

Goldoni, in his Teairo Comico, defends his views on 
the subject of the commedia delV arte and supports the 
commedia scr'dla, and in doing so has given us in a few 
vivid strokes the life of the comedians. They always got 
up late. All morning the women either lay in bed or were 
at the toilette table; sleeping or painting thexnselves. 
The men, almost always hard up, fiill of debts, when 
they come to their last penny, pawn all they have to 
give themselves a good time, ** When I have n*t a sou, 
I sing all the same,*' says Tonino. But the hfe was not 
a happy one in reaUty ; they were poorly fed and worse 
lodged ; exposed to extremes of heat and cold. But 
to console them and dissipate the vapours, there were 
always the gullible protectors, who, to meet the ca- 
prices of these cunning fleecers,^ ** plunder their own 

^ Teodora Medebac died in 1761, forty-five years old. In 1767 Mede- 
btc, tJien tiiLtji married the Bolognese Rosa Scalabrini, twentj-five jeats 
of age, Musalti» C&e., G. Medebac e U buo rtmtrimonlQ con la ScaUibrini (in 
the Aieneo Venelo^ Wo v. -Dec. 1907). 

'^ The comic interlude, the Cantatrkct wheiie Goldoni dG&crlbeft the 
tirene armoniche e h hro mamme^ was given under the tilte of Ihe Pelannat 
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granaries, seU their plate, and, if they have a wife, part 
with her jewels as well/'^ 

It sometimes happened that one of these women 
would succeed in inducing her protector to marry 
her ; for example, the famous singer, Faustina Bor-- 
doni, who enjoyed the not wholly disinterested protec- 
tion of Alessandro Marcello, which, however, did not 
prevent her from marrying the Maestro Adolf Hasse, 
the euro sassone, to whom she made a hy no means 
exemplary wife* Again, Teresa Ventura, daughter of a 
coachman of Vicenza, received the protection of the 
wealthy Benedetto Depretis, a courier of the Republic- 
He had her educated at the Mendicanti, in Venice, and 
in 1766 he married her, though she was only sixteen 
and he was seventy. This marriage was dissolved by 
mutual consent, and Teresa took to the stage, where she 
acquired a reputation for playing, singing, and dancings 
and became a clever hand at all sorts of wiles. In 
1773 the patrician Alvise Venier married her; but 
she proved far from faithful, and soon had in her net 
another patrician, Widmann, and the Bolognese Count 
Pepoli.^ She died on January 4» 1790, and the 
Academy of the Rinnovati gave her a fine funeral in the 
Church of Santo Stefano, and placed two tablets to her 
memory in their assembly rooms, — one in Greek, the 
other in Latin, ^ lauding her marvellous ability in 
singing and declamation,^ 

These mesalliancea among the nobility induced the 
government to adopt vigorous measures to check them. 
On May 5, 1760, the Inquisitors of State expelled a 6a/- 
lerina named Carlina, *Vfor having induced a young 
gentleman of a distinguished patrician family to adopt 

** eba Big&ifica in veneziaoo una dona che pela^ cio& che pilucca gli amaati." 
Goldoni, preface lo Tom. IX of his Commediet ed. Pasquali. 

1 Costautini* Lett., cit., I, 88, 89. 

» Ballarini, Lett., cil., 10, 3o6, 

* Gasparella, / muakhti vicejilini, p. 4 7. Vlcenza, 1S80. 
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the monstrous resolve to marry her,"^ Paolo Renier, 
a man of distinguished ability » also came to the same 
"monstrous resolve/* when, on the death of his first 
wife, Giustina Dona, he married the Greek dancing-girl 
Margherita Dalmaz, whom he had known when he was 
Bailo at Constantinople, Nor did this scandalous match 
prevent Renier from ascending the ducal throne, 
though all his efforts to have the marriage registered in 
the Libro d'oro proved unavailing. Whenever the pres- 
ence of a Dogaressa w^as required at public ceremonies, 
the place was filled by the Doge's niece Giustina Renier ^ 
a lady of unblemished repute. 

Such marriages certainly shook and injured the repu- 
tation of certain noble families on the point which was 
held of highest moment; but a far more opprobri- 
ous habit infected the private life of some patrician 
houses, if we can trust certain authors who are not 
altogether malevolent. The custom that one only of sev- 
eral brothers should marry, so as to avoid the division 
of the family estate, gave rise to the insinuation that in 
many noble faraihes it was found convenient to share 
the matrimonial couch, thus reviving that filthy habit 
with which Julius Caesar charged the Britons of his 
day. We are inclined to believe, however, that there 
has been a tendency to generalise from one or two iso- 
lated instances.^ 

* Inquls. di SUto, ArcU. di Stato, Annoia^ionii 1763-1769. 

- The assertion, which we believe io bo largely a calumuyj was accepted, 
ami^ng olbers, bj Amebt de t^ Holiday e, ^md repealed bj BuiiiieUo in Ihs 
following versfifl : 

Gbe S3.t^ tro fradeli in una easa 

Uu isoLo h maridk, ma tutli a mauo 
Con la cugnada se tior^ soln^o 
E Iq coed una la tuUi toe a ba^a. 

But neitber tbe backbiting Bu&iDeUo Dor Amelot, whose book is styled b^ 
Baschet un long pamphlEt fort Indigng de cn^an^e (Les Arthurs de Veniset 
cil„ p. 465) is to be accepted as an authnnlative witoess. Nor h Burnet 
(Voy. de Suisse, d'li.t etc.* ciL^ p. 371) much more Imslworlbj. He says: 
'« On croit mdme que louveut la femme qu^un dc£ freres a 6pous6«, eert 
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The courtesans naturally gave a still greater incenlive 
to loose living, and the government itself, though it 
carefully regulated prostitution, did not attempt to sup- 
press it, either on the false ground that the brothel was 
a kind of safeguard for the honesty of the domestic 
household, or because sensual pleasures diverted men's 
minds from other thoughts and other occupations.^ 
Fathers of families encouraged their sons in similar liai- 
sons, and Saint-Didicr tells us that the son of one of 
the Procurators of San Marco having fallen in love with 
a beautiful courtesan, and unable to tear himself away 
from her house, his father, unwilling to lose his son*s 
company, gave the youth leave to bring hia mistress 
under the paternal roof.^ It also sometimes happened 
that two or three young men would club together to 
keep a mistress, and would all meet at her house to 
laugh and eat and gamble together ; and so a situa- 
tion which usually gives rise to discord and hate would 
become a bond of union and friendship.^ 

atiaui de femme h lous les aulres." But Saint-I>idier» wlio Is tnithful and 
imparLial, antj who resided in Venice from 1672 to 1674 as attach^ to the 
Emlia^^sj of tKe Comte d^Avaui, docs not deoj tho charge, though hia 
judgment is more measured. He sajfi : ** Je pourrois hlea assurer que ceia 
oe se dit pas sans queique fondemeiit/* (La VilU et la E^p.^ cit,, p. 3i5.) 
De Bro5»c» (Lettro XIV) ^ on Ihe other hand, ases the subject as a topic for 
his sarcasm: "En se mart a at la femme devient un mcuble de com- 
munaut^ pour toute la famiUe, chose assea bien imagic^e, puibque cola 
sup prime remharras de I3 precaution, et qua Ton est ei^r d^ avoir des 
heritiera du sang/* LaslJj, D'Argens, in his LeUtet Juives (U, a3i), 
makca the following; prudent reserve : '*Je crois que cette coutume est 
moins commune qu*on ne Tassiire ; mais je ne pense pas qu'clle soit 
totalement tors d' usage." 

1 ** L'on no b' oppose jamais k la dShauclio de la joune TVohlesse ; on scinble 
mesme la vouloir fomenter. * . . On n 'ignore point dans le Sen at, qti*un 
voluptueuK no songe qu*4 ae» platsirs i et qu*un dupfe par lea arlitites d'uno 
CouriUanne . > ^ n'a pas d autre vcu^ que ceile qui ie conduit che;^ sa J:iiea 
aim^. Ces sages PoLiliques hissent expr^s ^vpporer les flammea de la 

icunesse enlre les bras de cea idoles, ^ionffaot par un doux poison ces Eaprits 
louillanSt qui pourroient renverser TEstat par leurs sailUes.'* [De La 
Hajel, La politique civ. et miUt. des F/n^, cit*, pp. 44, 45* 

* &aiat-Didier, op. cH., p. aSa, 

* Ajnelotde la Houssaje, op. c it. » Part HI. [MalliowB]» Vo^., cit*, U^ 
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Not only citizens and common folk, but also the 
nobles, and even some shameless priest, would openly 
appear with courtesans, haunting public resorts/ 
following them down the streets, while they accosted 
the passers by.^ The city of pleasure was selected by 
great personages as the scene of their amours ; also by 
foreign princes, like Carlo Ferdinando Gonzaga, last 
Duke of Mantua, who in his palace at Santa Sofia gave 
free rein to his loose appetites and surrounded himself 
with courtesans.^ 

1 Busiaello {S^i-r c^tt., La Moda^ o. 56) : 

Oh che Mod^ oh che Mod a m i Fesliiu 

Ogti'un g'hk U so ninfa pareckia^di, 
Dove a son de ChltUra piznegada 
Sfi ball a, e se dodpeosa Dolletiioi. 

» Dolti (Sat., cit., n Carnemie, Part 1, p. ia3) thus dsacribei the 
eouiieaaiu walking in the piaiza: 

Che solinghe van cercaodo 
Lavoriero al lor mestiere. 

Se riesce a questc lamie 

D'allettar qualche mal pratico 
A com metier mille iufatuie 
Lo riducoEio al Salvatico. 

O se atlrappano a fortuna 
Qunlche a^itrotogo profoodo 
Lo condacoao alU Luna. 

A note of the Magktrato alh B^temmta {Arch, dl StatOp B* XX, 
1749) has the followiDg enlrj : " Fra tarjle p . . . dl piaia che ogni eara son 
a San Marco, la piui haroDa is bcandalu^a h iiaa detta la Bomai^a, granda dl 
iiatura con andri^ color di riosCt cordeUlo a cordeLe color da perle, stata 
altra volta meaata vta^ Gosteif oltre la sporche^e fa in meto plaza, hjioghi 
Econti, e 9oilo le Procuralie con cnascharati e smaacharatU ei fa lacito 
ahiamar tutli.*' 

* Del Tfiglia, alreadj quoted, wrote on February ig^ 1677 : *' II Ser™" 
di Mantova si h poi rl^luto di prender le CeDeri a Veneda, non dovendo 
permeitere alle^ie carnevabscha nelJa sua ciUi in faccia del la Ser™^ 
consorte, vadova del proprio geniloro ; onde meglio S. A* si diveriir^ 
qui con madama la Moniei^pan dl Maotua, tale chiamandosi hora ta Fran- 
cesioa servita dair A. S. pubblicamenle " {LelL dfii Res.^ cit., GJa 3o4o, 
foL 63). On August i3, 1678, be writes: »M1 Ser™» di Mantova si h 
poHalo aspresisaniente qui con pochi cavalieri^ ed ha faita raptua d'una 
balU figlia, ma di ha^^^a coiidizione" (Ibid., Hie 3o4o» fol. ^59). On 
Fehruarj I, 1 68 If he writes : " Al Duca di Mantova beachS provveduto di 
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Even in the first half of the seventeenth century the 
[courtesans of Venice continued to enjoy their old repu- 
ftalion for beauty and grace. In a poem of the Seicento 
t Venice ia made to plume herself on their attractiona : 

QuaDto BOQ scaltre le mie cortigiaDa 

SauQO usar con gli amanti arte e drlttun ; 
Frodighe a qu^lH dan luUo LI cuor loro 
E ii tirano a sk Targ^ota e I'ora.^ 

Some of these ladies lived in sumptuous apartments 
on the Grand Caual,^ and dressed in the height of 
fashion with gold, pearls, and jewels* ; they walked the 
streets f went to church covering their sumptuous gowns 
with long white veils of silk, which were usually the 
proper wear for young maidens,* or they leaned out 
of the windows * * bien parses et fard^es pour attirer 
des pratiques,"^ 

molte Veaeri, che a braBclu si sodo di qui porUle in queUa citik, ri«sc6 
ctijsl Btraaa Tabaeoza dall ana felice di questo aer™*^ ciald, chc appona 
partitone a' giomi passati, pensa ritoraarvi '' {Ibid., file So^ii foL 37a)* 
Id tbe Correspandances po/i(i^ii<fs . , , addressees it Churle$ GUniiei- syndic 
rt^al de la mlU de Sirasbourg {163f'f68b), publ. jpar Rod. Eeuss. (p. t36. 
Paris, 1890), one reads : ** Parts, le 17 marfl i685. 11 J ^ beaucoup d« 
princes almands qui §ont Ik Yenim^ qui j soni alJez pour lo divert Ls&emetit 
du carnival - ctitre aulrcs lo due dc Hauover, ^vesquu d'O&uabrug, qui a 
doQn^ un fort grand regal k 300 courtib^oes de ceUe vUle Ik." 

* Staria grariosa e piacevoht la quale contkne un bt'Uissimo coniraAio, che 
fa la cittA di NapoU con Venezia. Vene^ia^ 160 5. In the Corriere svaligiata 
(II, 171), written bj Ferrante Pallaviciuo, there is a curioui letter on 
the CrOurtesanjj of Veoice. Budnelb {Sai.^ cit.| fol, t35) bas left u^ the 
Tiames of the more famous of bis day : Emilia la Gorsara, Caltina Gritii, 
Perina IVavo, Momola Todescbiuat Saretta Gallioera, A^nzola Padoaua^ 
Veronica la Vacca, Lucietla Frutariola, Vittcria Feltrina, etc* 

* Prow, alle Pompe, Decree of January 16, 161 a, in materia delh 
hahUaiumi delU merHrkL Piaelli. 

* Ibid., Decree of January 4i i6a3. Pinelli. 

* Ibid,, Docroo of Fobruarj a6» 1 6a 4. Pinelli. Del Teglia mentions 
auolber decree of January iS, 1683, in a letter dated January 17, t68a^ 
**Fu fatto rigoroso proclama, col quale si probibiacono gli hahiti wi da 
huomo come da donna con ricamj, code, merli e gioie di qualiiasi sorte 
sotto rigorosisBime pcoc, particolarmenle alle meretrici cbe porta&sero abiti 
ftopranominati, o le vdetlc all* uso dclle genlildonne, come havevano gi& 
introdotio che, oltre la pena pecuniana od altro, venendo prese, ueoo posla 
in berlioa/* Lett, dei Besid., cil., file 3o4i, fol, 655, 

* jMalhowsJ, Vqv.^ cit-, 1I» a 10* 
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Towards the close of the Settecento the number and 
the attractiveneaa of ilie courtesans declined, and the 
reason assigned by De La Lande, if true, reflects little 
credit on Venetian ladies. '' 11 y a un sifecle/' he says, 
**qu'ctles (the courtesans) etoient en vogue, parce 
qu'on ne frequentoit point les dames : mainlcnant il y a 
peu de femmes qui soiententretenues, et ellea ne le sont 
pas dune manlere brdlante, Les filles publiqucs sont 
le partage de la plus vile populace/'^ Coslantini con- 
firms this view, and declares that, excluding the un- 
fortunates who belonged to the populace, the elegant 
demi-mondaines were reduced to a very small number, 
and that the reason was the vanity of the married 
women, who in order to attract admirers vied wilh the 
courtesans in all the arts of seduction and in the shames 
lessness of their indulgence-^ Nevertheless Venice still 
numbered some beautiful and elegant courtesans, such 
as those recorded by President De Brosses : Ancilla, 
Camilla, FaustoUa, Zulietta, Anzoletta, Catina, Spina, 
and Agatina. '* Je ne crois pas/* says the President, 
'* que les fees ni les anges ensemble puissent, de leurs 
dix doigts, former deux aussi belles creatures que la 
Zulietta et T Ancilla '* ; and he adds that the latter was 
considered the most beautiful woman in Italy *^ 

Some among the daughters of the people also lent 
their persons to this degrading traffic and sold themselves 
to the panderers for rich men*8 vices.* These girls of 

1 De La Lande, Voy., cit., VII, 33, 

• Do Brosaes, Lctires^ cit.» XV lU* Ancilla was also Uie mistress of 
GssaDovai who calls her the most famous of the Venetian courte&ans 

* Samt'Didier, op, cit., p. 33a. Longhi has left us two pictures 
portraying th^ art^ emploji^d bj pimps to seduce girls of tfie people. But 
we must repeat that, with some rare eicepLionSt the populace of Venice 
was morality sounder than tlie upper classes. D'Argens (Le tires JuiteSt 
cil.) has collected gossip which doc& oot merit credence: *' De dix filles qui 
B'ahandonnent, il y en a neuf dont les mSres et le» taole^ foot eUe»* 
monies ie marchS, et conviennent longtemps d'avaoc© du prii d© leur 
vir^init^i pour les livror, d^a qu'ellea auroat att^t ua certain &ge, 
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the people were often beaultful and allraclive.* Not to 
meniion others, we may recall the Padovana recorded 
by Rousseau in his Confessions^ and the Venetian bru- 
nette, Zuhetta* full of abandon, vivacity, and wit, in 
w^hose chamber the French philosopher found a temple 
of love and beauty .- 

Venice always offered a convenient refuge for people 
of every country and of every type* The gentle char- 
acter of its inhabitants and the provisions of the govern- 
ment rendered the streets secure, while the mysterious 
aspect of the city seemed made to cloak love atVatrs or 
the seamier side of life, and doubtful characters and 
ambiguous faces could thread unobserved the network 
of its alleys, while the mask was a ready accomplice to 
their designs. No place ever appeared better adapted as 
a hotbed of iniquity ; the dark houses in gloomy and far- 
off recesses of the city seemed made to be the refuge of 
coiners,^ astrologers, alchemists, forlune-tellers, cabal- 
ists, and venders of elixir vites. In spile of the fact 
that the government took severe measures to regulate 
the sale of drugs, superstition could not be eradicated, 

moleiiQAiii cent ou deux cenU ducals : afiiii disent elles, d*«voir d« quoi 
les marier/' 

^ '' Les Temmes soot plus belles ici qu'en aucuu eadroit, lurtotd parmi 
b pcuple." I>e Brossos, Lcttre XIV. 

^ Rousseau, ConfesiionSt Pari 11 » Lib. VII (174S-1744)* 
* On May i7» i6o3, a Calabrian was burued on the piautetttt for coin- 
ing (AMb. di Stato, FireDze, Lett, dei Res.^ cit., file a^gS^ foL i36). 
On November 3 3 and 2Q, 160S, tbe Besideut, MonUuto, reports on tbe hise 
coin in circulation (foU. a8g, 3 go, and 3q6) : '' questi Sigoori sodo in 
graodissimo travaglio per con to de' quaitrmi falsi* et vi hanno falto non so 
che baodi et ordini, cha mando alUgati : ma se questa citli fosse capace 
di {»>lLevalioni et tumulti populari, o^i cosa era vano, percb^ tutlo andava 
alia peggio. Hanno usato gran diligcntia in fare cha molti bargc>Ut vadind 
di continuo 10 volta con grosse comitive di birri, et faccino tent^re aportl 
i foroari, magazzini di vino ed altri simili, et dar pane, vino et altri 
vittuari per quattrini, sebbene erano faUi ; et co^i ban rimediato che la 
gtan quantity di poveri dispcrati non ban faCto violence. Adea:&o si santono 
eicUn^ationiinfinLle, et comincianoa veder^idei faltimentL. , . . Alii fornari 
el simili ba promesi?© il PrencJpe cambiarl) cod denari buoni f cattivi che ban 
ureso i ma Dio sa quel cbq sark \ '* On Docomber ao» t6o3 (foLL 817 et seq.)^ 
Montauto sent another letter on the amount of falae Qom in drculttioiip 
TOL* n. — 7 
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and cpiacks openly sold Iheir specifics to a willing pub- 
lic and even secured concessions from the govemmeol 
itself-^ 

Giuseppe Balsamo, of Palermo, the famous Couat 
Caghostro, was welcomed in Venice. He had fled his 
native country on a charge of theft, and under vari- 
ous names he travelled through the East and Europe, 
persuading many that he had the secret of rejuvenes- 
cence. In September of 1788 he reached Venice under 
the name of Marchese Pellegrini ; with him was his 
wife, the beautiful and intriguing Loren^a Fehciani, 
They found hospitably with a rich merchant of the 
Giudecca* He soon made the acquaintance of many 
great ladies and patricians, and relieved their pockets of 
many a sequin in return for his eUxir of youth and his 
philosopher's stone. But as his promises failed to take 
effect, the Inquisitors thought it well to turn their atten- 
tion to the impudent swindler ; and he, foreseeing the 
storm, left Venice in a hurry < 

In the cosmopolitan city there was a whole army of 
sham princes, broken financiers, gamesters, litemry 
parasites, women of doubtful reputation, and swindlers. 
Foreign adventurers were drawn to Venice for longer 
or briefer sojourn : John Law, the fugitive French min- 
ister; Baron Poellnitz (1693-1775), who left Berlin for 
Paris, and after seeking in vain to create a fortune in 
Poland, Saxony, Austria, and Italy, returned in the end 



^ McmUuto (Lett, dei Ret*, cit.^ fol. 3 to) writes on December i3, i6o3 : 
"Qui h un inijdico, che ^eben dice eeser dottorato in Padova, ^ prS 
empirico et motiU in baoco con tejiere uo« cortei tiooch^ una comitivi 
groiB* ; et e«sendo fama che egli faccia miracoli , . . ha credito grande et 

Erivilegri da que^ti sigiiorj di poter medicare. . * . Et fra Kaltre su<3 fortune 
uane, ha anco niolti di quesLi signori che si sona vabi della Eua opera con 
feHce successo * al che lo celcsbrano et aiutano quanto pos&ono, et « me han 
parlato alcupi d'esat ingtandomi a prpcurarU licenza di poter medicare net 
medesimo modo anche in Toscana." This doctor was brother lo Geaare 
Corvtno, surgeon in Florence. In another letter dated December ao, 
i6o3 (loc, cit., fol. 3i4), Moatauto mentions certsm secret medicinea 
ordared bjr the Graud Duchefls of Tuiicaii^r from a druggiat in Yemce. 
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to Berlin and the Court of Frederick the Great ; Fred- 
eric Baltimore, who after travelling in the East and 
adopting its usages settled in Italy ; Count Claude 
Alessandre Booneval (1675-1747), whose troubled life 
found a brief respite in the lagoons, though he was 
forced to flee to Turkey, where he became a Mussulman; 
the Marquis dWrgena (170^-1771), a brave soldier and 
no mean writer. Chamberlain and Director of Fine 
Arts at tlie Court of Frederick 11, which post he had to 
abandon when, at the age of sixty, he married a young 
actress; lastly, Angelo Goudar, philosopher and poli- 
tician, rogue and spy, prolific scribbler, who deals with 
Venice in certain tracts published either anonymously 
or under the name of the beautiful Sara Goodar, who 
passed for his wife and was picked up by him in a 
London tavern and transformed into a lady of taste and 

t fashion,* 
Italy was swarming with vagabonds in search of for- 
tune either by their wits, by violence, or by roguery. 
Aggressive and insolent, of lively intelligence, double- 
minded, of smooth and pleasant address, meaning one 
thing and pretending another, they caught the credu- 
lous in their net and, with no visible means of liveli- 
hood and no recognised profession, they managed by a 
thousand devices to satisfy their greed and to make 
good their lack of cash. 

Of such adventurers the most modern type is revealed 
in Casanova. Born in Venice in 1736, son of the 
actress Zanetta, he was, to begin with, expelled from 
the Venetian Seminary and then from an infantry regi- 
ment at Corfu ; he then returned to his native country 
and took to playing the violin in the theatre ; after that 
he wandered over Europe, always active and indefati- 
gable, now a financier, now a manufacturer, now a 
gamester, combining in one the love of pleasure and the 

* AdetnoUo, Un avi^enturiem fmneeae in Italia, Bergamo, 1891. 
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love of ffold. At last ho returned to the lagoons, an 
in 1755 he was arrested and condemned to five yean ii 
the Piombi on the charge of having published immon 
and irreligious writings, and of having endeavoared t 
recruit adepts for the lodges of the Free Masons.^ Oi 
November i, 1756, he effected the flight from prisoi 
which he has described with such admirable vivacity. 
After some years Casanova again appeared in Venice 
and in 1780 the fugitive from the Piombi secured tht 
oflice and pay of spy, or, to use the euphemism thei 
in vogue, of ** familiar" to the Inquisitors. He was, 
however, incorrigible ; he published a libel on a patri- 
cian whose generosity had aided him, and was forced 
to leave Venice and resume his wandering life, h 
Paris he made the acquaintance of Count Waldstein, 
who took him to the Castle of Dux, near Toepliti, when 
he died in 1798. 

Another Venetian, Count Francesco Apostoli, bom 
in 1755, whose father was Secretary to the Senate, 
redeemed the errors and defects of a restless life b) 
certain gifts of intellect and spirit and by his sufferingi 
in the cause of liberty. The fact that for four years he 
held the ignoble post of '' familiar" to the Inquisiton 
could not quench the flame of revolution within him. 
In 1794 he fell under suspicion of being in illicit cor- 
respondence with Tilly, the French consul at Genoa ; 
he was imprisoned in the Piombi and subsequently 
condemned to two years' relegation to a fortress in 
CorfCi.^ We may mention also Count Giuseppe Gorani, 

^ FuIId, G. Casanova e gVInquisitori di Stato, p. 5. Yenezia, 1877. 

^ Fulia thinks that Casanova escaped with the conniYaiice of tiie jailer 
and the Inquisitors. D*Ancona (Nuova Antologiay Februarj and August, 
1 88a), on the other hand, has demonstrated the veracity of Gasanova*i 
story. The bill for repairing the damage wrought bj the fugitive still 
exists, and it is impossible to believe in the connivance of the Inquisitors 
in face of the fact that Lorenzo Basadonna, Casanova's jailer, wtt con- 
demned to ten years* imprisonment for his carelessness. 

* On the fall of the nepublic Apostoli was given a post by the French. 
This led, in 1799, to his being sent, along with others connected with thfl 
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of Milan, card-sharper and cotjrageous soldier, sliame- 
less libertine and witty writer, who made Venice his 
home for a brief period.^ 

We cannot, of course, class such a man as Lorenzo 
da Ponte with characters like the preceding. He was 
gifted with a generous spirit and fine culture, though 
his dissipated and wandering life, described by him in 
his Memorie, compel us to enroll him among the large 
band of literary adventurers. In truth, Da Ponte 
represents the incarnate life of the type portrayed by 
Goldoni in his Avventariere onorato^ ** who/* as Goldoni 
himself says, *' if he is not drawn from myself has at 
least been through as many adventures and plied as 
many trades as I/'^ Certainly the ** Guglielmo '' of 
the play is not a true likeness of Goldoni, whose honesty 
was spotless, while his protagonist, after being school- 
master, doctor, secretary, chancellor in the courts, 
comic playwright, and merchant, flees to Palermo to 
escape nis creditors, is maintained by a gentleman of 
kind heart but empty pocket, and ends by marrying a 
rich widow and abandoning the girl of his affections, 
who, instead of the marriage veil, assumes the nun's 
coif. 

Da Ponte is really much nearer this type of adven- 
turer, — not bad at heart, but devoid of any fine feeling 
and ready for any transaction or arrangement. He 
was born at Ceneda in 1749* and belonged to a 
Jewish family, called Coneghano, converted to Chris- 
tianity ; he took the name of Lorenzo da Ponte, then 
Bishop of Ceneda, and after finishing his studies he 
entered holy orders. In 1773 he went to Venice, where 



Cisalpine Eepublic, to the terrible dun^eoDs of Dalmatia and Hungai^. 
The Leiiere Sb-misnsi give a vivid account of his Bufleriogs diiriog his de- 
portation. He died \a povertjf m iBiS {L^Uere Sirmkn&i^ edited hy 
D'AncoQa. Roma, 1906)* 

^ Tivaroni, L* Italia prima delta Riu. framue. Part XJ, Chap. L ToHno, 

* Goldoni, Mim,., cil., I, 353. 
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femmes au logis, ou pour les empficter d'aller bien 
loin seules et en cachette/* ^ Saint-Didier telb us that 
the daughters of the Doge Domenico Contarini (1609- 
1675) were the first to give up the use of pattens, and 
says: **!! y a grand apparence que la politique des 
maris avoit introduit un pareil usage, dont on dit qu'ils 
se trouvoient fort bien/' And in fact, when an ambas- 
sador one day. in the presence of the Doge and his 
council, praised the tw^o Contarini ladies for adopling 
tlie more convenient fashion of shoes instead of 
pattens, one of the Councillors broke in with the re- 
mark : ** Convenient 1 much too convenient," ^ This 
grumble of the Venetian nobleman is explained by the 
verses of Businello ; 

Z&r ik le uid&va su do pdi grarifli 
Per mo farte veder cussi da reoLe; 
Adesso le vi basse fra la zente 
Parcb& BO ia leovena i coatnbandi^ 

The true type of Venetian women in the Seicento has 
not been successfully given hy the painters of the period. 
Few portraits remain to us, and of these, the stiff figures, 
laced into their dresses, leave the impression of arti- 
ficial hauteur and gravity induced by their surround- 
ings. The portraits of Venetian women by Tiberio 
Tinelli, which Ridolfi praises as **so fresh and viva- 
cious, expressing exactly the splendour and seductive- 
ness of Venetian life," have been either lost or destroyed. 
Nor do historical pictures, whether sacred or profane, 
reveal to us tbe aspect and hearing of Venetian women, 
as do the pictures of the Cinquecento. Art is truth 
seen through human temperament ; every artist, ac- 
cordingly, gives us the truth of the human form as 
realised by himself. It is clear that the painters of the 
sixteenth century, each in his own individual style, 
reproduced the natural form and the natural expression 

1 LsisdB^ op, cit. 

' Saial-Didier, op. oit.p p. 3o3. 
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of human life in his day ; and artistic education was 
based on a close observation of the real, which soaked 
into the mind of the artist, so that even when he did 
not copy direct from living models he still gave to his 
figures the imprint of the essential elements in the 
Venetian type. 

The artists of the following epoch, on the other hand, 
saw life through a medium of artificiality ; they studied 
nature under a theatrical and decorative preconception. 
In Padovanino*s *' Minerva " we catch a note of femi- 
ninity and nervousness unwonted in the Seicento, 
and the same may be said of Domenieo Tintoretto's 
" Maddalena/' The first has a delicately pensive coun- 
tenance and a slim and (lexible body ; the second, a pale 
face harrowed by remorse but also by passion ; the eyes 
are still ablaze with expectation, and the lithe figure 
trembles under the violence of voluptuous energy and 
assumes suggestive and seductive attitudes. But, as 
a rule, the Venetian artists of the seventeenth century, in 
their Madonnas, — seated, kneeling, or sprawling un- 
gracefully, — in their chubby Babes that have so little of 
the divine about them, in their florid and self-indulgent 
saints, make no effort to reproduce the characteristic 
type of the race. In their female nudes the healthy 
abundant flesh of Titian*s or Paolo's Vcnuses becomes 
mere flabby fat in Palma Giovane's naked women. 

In literature t too, the women are sketched with far 
less vigour and veracity. The style is hampered with 
metaphors and grotesque figures. Ferdinando Donno, 
a priest born at Manduria near Otranto, published in 
1620 several volumes in praise of Venice, among them 
one on the various ceremonies accompanying the Spo-- 
salizio del Mar.^ Tlie poet describes le belle Veneri 
divine to be found among the Venetian nobility, who 
*' with royal and majestic carriagCj with regal step and 

^ Dqiido, Ferd , VaUegro gtomo w/wio oaero lo Sponsalitio del marCt sit 
llttrok poem. Yenetia, tirp, Sarzma, i6ao« 
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proud/* took part in the dances at the Ducal Palace, — 
Altadonna Giustinian, Angeletta da Ponte, Agnesina 
Martinengo, Grazia Bembo, Laura Molin, Cecilia Dona lo, 
Fiammetta Minio. Margherita Gradcnigo, Amedea 
Caotorta, Cinzia da Moato, Fontana da Riva, Violante 
Soranzo, Lucia Sagredo, luce d'ogni beltale, Ceha Dol- 
fin, Elisa Micluel, Alba Canal, Chiara More. Caterina 
Cappello 

Tatieado d crin di glorios* slim a 
Hegio cappcl con ^ureo giglia in cimij 

Adamante Paruta, 

DisI tesoro d'Honor gemma gentile^ 

Paohna Badoer, 

D'ammirati belbua unico Sole. 

So, too, in other works of a similar style, the female 
figure disappears, overshadowed by the conventional 
phrases ; and yet through the obscurily we may still 
catch glimpses of some noble personality, — Paolina 
Loredan Contariui and Elisabetta Quirini Valier, gentle, 
modest, and virtuous amidst the splendour of the ducal 
throne ; the nun Tarabotti and her companion in the 
cloister, Regina Dona, donna semidivina, Tarabotti 
mentions other patrician ladies who kept their fair fame 
unspotted from the world, such as Aquila Barbaro, decora 
di Parnaso: Elena Foscolo, bellissima d*animae dicorpo; 
Elisabetta Polani, *' the dearest, gentlest, most wise and 
gracious lady that God, Nature, and the Graces ever 
formed/' ^ 

In this century we shall find no one to match with 
Elena Corner Piscopla (b. i646), heautiful, clever, 
good, gentle, cultured in all learning, fluent in many 
languages, exquisite judge of art, and, above all, most 
virtuous. On the death of this young patrician, in 
July, i684, a contemporary exclaimed: ''Quenched 

1 TarabotU, LHt. familiari, p. iSg. Yeneiia, i65o* 
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by a fatal eclipse is the fairest star that gemmed with 
its glorious rays the Adriatic heavens"*; her funeral 
honours were worthy of her fame.^ It is true there 
still existed ladies of a nohle pride who would have 
known how to answer as did a Contarini when Carlo 
Emanuele II of Savoy tried to kiss her arm. *' If these 
be the manners of Turin/' she said, "■ they are quite 
unknown in Venice, and your Highness will never suc- 
ceed in introducing them," The story is a true onct 
and is told by Lorenzo Magalotti in 1667 ; it goes to 
confirm Payen's eulogy ; ** Lea gentiles Donnes, quoy 
qu'esclaves, prisonniferes et raalheureuses sont autant 
sages qu'elles sont belles/' And Lasselssays: *' Qu'elles 
souhaitent d avoir la mime reputation de fidelite que 
leurs maris/' ^ — a very doubtful statement, if the truth 
must be told ; and in fact Payen goes on: * * Si les 
autres Dames ne sont point si parfailes, elles sont du 
moins plus obligeantes, et se donnent quelque fois 
des libertez, qui ne s^auroient deplaire aox etrangers/'* 
But the freedom they enjoyed w^as, after aU, limited, 
and Sagredo declares that **tlie service their cavaliers 
rendered to the ladies consisted in attending them when 
they left their houses to go to church or convent, in 
masquerading at balls, and in corrupting the waiting- 
maids, who were quite open to it/ ^ In the poetry 
of the period the Venetian ladies are represented as 
absolutely devoid of true passion, and yet preferring 
kisses to warm words,® and quite ready to engage in a 

^ Ivanovich, Minerva^ cit , p. 376. 

' Le Pompr Funehri cetehrate dai signori Accademiei Infrcondi di Roma, 
ptr la morte delV Itlusit'iss. signora Elena Lucrezia Cornara Piscopia accademica 
delta VlnaltembUe. Padova, 1686. 

* Lusels, Kqjf.. cit, II, 367, 

* Pajen, Le$ Voj., cil., p. 169, 

* Arcadia in Brenta^ cil., p. 179. 

^ In the CompUmenti amorosi of G. Bruioni (p* 2$it Venetia, 166S) 1 
lidj fiays to Her bver^ "£ stato piii poteote il bacio che mi deste lers^r^ 
atla sfuggita, che lutte le parole, ch& v'ho aentilo a dire i a due aani, e cho 
bo letto o ascoltato nella legioa dei po«ti e del romaDzi, in dodici." 
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love affair about which they would make no secret to 
their friendst from whom they expected help.^ Gian- 
francesco Loredano does not hesitate to declare that 
" woman is a monster in the hnman race ; her reason 
resides in her senses, her honour depends on the will 
of man, her virtue consists in hiding her vices/' * And 
this judgment of the honourahle patrician is shared by 
that mean writer Brusoni, who, while he cynically de- 
rides the cuckold husbands, declares that nothing could 
restrain the women * * from rushing to the pastures of 
lubricity, falling into the abyss of impurity, and burying 
there their own and the family honour.*' * 

Love affairs of this sort, even when they do not end 
in bloodshed by the outraged husband, are always de- 
pressing; the very compliments and love phrases, in 
their laboured and artificial form, lack all touch of that 
spontaneity which lends grace to and sometimes jus- 
tifies guilty passion. Lovers protest to the objects of 
their devotion that they are temples of beauty * ' whose 
walls are ivory, like your flesh ; the door, that is the 
mouth, set with pearls in rubies, like the teeth between 
your Ups; the windows of purest crystal, like your 
eyes/'* On other occasions the compliment takes the 
form of a vulgar pun ; for instance, a company of ladies 
and their lovers found themselves in a garden, when 
one of the gentlemen, gathering a posy of violets, tossed 
them at a lady» exclaiming, ** Now, for the future, you 



1 AIbert^z2], Romanzkri a roman^i, eit-, pp, Soa et ieq. 

* Loredano, L^Uere, \, a34* 

* BrusoQi, n Cameroito^ p* 53. Venezia, i6^5* In hh Ehgio d^Ue 
Coma, published in an appendii to Ihe ComerQiio^ Bruscmi says: ** E che 
diavolo di male &i trova al fine in quests benedette coma, che tuUo il 
mondo le abboiTi<^:e c le male<itc«, come se fosse ro appunto due vaai di 
P&adora apporUton al mondo dt cala initio mentre la maggtor felicili* che 
s pos^sa imaginar fra mortali h\ h L'onore di portar 5u i« fronte un paio di 
belliBsime corn a ? . . . Le donne in qiie^ta cittk, Del passar t marito s'aL- 
xano \n testa due bionde corna crinite, che sembrano appunto tante gentili 
cometCt annunziatrici di beoigne inQuenze alle fami^Ue dove entraDo/*^ 

* Sag-redo, Arcadia in Brenia^ ciL, pp* 70^ 71. 
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can't say you have never been violated (violaia),*' where- 
upon the lady, picking some musk and flinging it at the 
man, cried, ** If IVe been violated, 1 Vo had my re- 
venge and musketted (moscheliato) you."i 

Culture among women declined stdl farther when 
the light of the Henaissance died out ; for even in 
Venice, though less than in other countries, the Renais- 
sance had its illuminating effect on the female mind. 
We come across a poetess or two, or a literary lady here 
and there ; and besides Elena Corner Piscopia and 
Arcangela Tarabotti wo may mention the Jewess Sara 
Copia, Angela Carminati Cossah, Maria Alberghetti, 
and Veneranda Bragadin CavalU. But Tarabotti her- 
self recognises that M^omen, as a rule, turn out *' stupid 
in conversation and silly in counsel/* tliough she lays 
the blame on the men who debar the female intelli- 
gence from competing with the male and prevent 
women from attending the Universities and from tak- 
ing part in political life ; '* though many a man, after 
studying lustre after lustre, remains as stupid and 
ignorant as he was to begin with/'^ A physician and 
writer of Verona, contemporary with Arcangela Tara* 
hotti, Dr, Francesco Pona, holds, on the other hand, 
that " it must be reckoned a miracle if a woman who, 
desirous of rising superior to her own sex, has dedi- 
cated herself to study, escapes with her mind and spirit 
unsulhed by vices and abominations.*' ^ Nor is Gian- 
francesco Loredano more courteous when he declares it 
as his opinion that genius, skiU in the arts, or quickness 
of intelligence is rarely to be met with among women.* 

In polite society of the Seicento the ladies were wont 
to sing, accompanying themselves on the spinet, the 
lute, or the guitar; they would also amuse themselves 

1 Sagredo, Arcadia in Btenia^ cit., p. lf4^* 

^ Galerana BaraloUi, La sempliciiA ingannata^ p. 97. Leyden, i654* 

■ Eureta Misoscolo (Francesco Pona)^ La Liieernar etc., p, 18, Yenetia, 

^ Lotted ano, LetL^ dt., 1, 4o. 
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with the games which were popular during the pre- 
ceding century' ; or they would listen to spicy tales of 
intrigue, told by some rcady-tongued gallant, or to long 
dissertations on love,^ in which they would mingle 
Latin and Italian, and quote passages from French and 
Itahan romances, the dehght of fashionable ladies in 
those days. The gentlemen, for their part, quoted 
Petrarch and Tasso or, by preference, Marino and 
Testis^ or recited wanton madrigals in the style of 
Guido Gasoni, of Serravalle, called ** the sun of 
modern poesie " * : 

Negre lucl infocaUi^ 

D^iir alme {□naiiioral6, 

Tra rombre, e '1 foco eter&o, 

Ch'arde id you mi tenete 

Arso in tormentp di perpetut s^te.B 

In the next century the intellect and the expression 
undergo a change along with the change in dress, and 
women's faces become brighter and more hvely» the 
figure assumes a certain graceful freedom in the car- 
riage and the walk. Foreign writers of the Settecento 
bestow high praise on the beauty of Venetian women- 
**Ce n'est pas qu'on y trouve plus qu'ailleurs des 
beaut^s ravissantes ; maia commun^ment le grand 

^ Nolfi (Ginepedia, cit-, p, 4i3) givei nt the names of a niimber of 
gam^i,, Buch as the OracQlo, me Inferno amaroAQ, th^ Jmprese^ the Mcrmtglie^ 
the Meinmorfosii the Pi'oiierbi, the Ghirlande, Ihe Epltqffi, the Setiato amo- 
rttsot the Fate^ elc. The Tre-visan, Bartolomeo BurchelaLi, describes the 
parties, games, dance*, and assemblies which took place at Treviso in the 
Palace af the Podest^ Marcantonio Michiel, VeDetian patrician ; his book is 
called Le vegUeamlt; in Trenigi nd pubblico Palazzo^ Vtinno 1610. Treviso, 
BighettioL, i6i4. 

* Among the raanj tedious dissertations of that time we may quote Li 
dabbl amorosi of Gio. Ft. Loredano (A'enetia, 1669)* Loredano resolves 
the doubts of a German ladjf '' cou queUa sincera llbcrta che h propria di 
Nobile Venelo per intendere i sensi del cuore e per esperiaiento aelle sotti- 
gUe^xe deir ingegno.'* 

* Brusoni, La gQndoIa a tre remi^ cit,, p* 69. 

* Le Ghrie degli Incogniti omiero gli umfdni illitatri deW A^c&d- degli 
Ineognitit p. 3g3» Venetia, 16^7* 

A Brusoni, La gomiola a ire remit cit., p. 3i. 
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nombre est joli et en general elles ont toules la taillc et 
le leint beaux, la boucbe granile et agr^able, lea dents 
blanches et bien rangees''; so says De Brosses in 
1789, and a quarter of a century later De La Lande 
affirms that '' les femmes sont belles, elles y sent tr^s 
blanches ; on y voit plus de blondes que dans le rcate 
dltalie/'* At the close of the century Arthur Young 
says that the fair sex in Venice was remarkable for 
beauty, the complexion charming; but it was neither 
figure, nor complexion, nor features which form their 
chief characteristic, but their expression, which was of 
an extraordinary sweetness without the insipidity w^hich 
eo often accompanies it,^ Some qualities of the Vene- 
tian female type of beauty still survived, such as the 
white skin and fair hair; but the whole face became 
transformed by that delicate sentiment, that tender 
ideahty, which marks an epoch drawing to its close, and 
has all the fascination of a late autumn day. 

Rosalba Carriera is the interpreter of this new type/ 
Her women still live in all the spring freshness of 
their beauty. Some are radiantly happy, with an over- 
flowing happiness ; the face framed in the dark mantle, 
the hair powdered, the brow serene, the bosom full 
and only partially concealed by the veil. Others, again, 
are pensive, with mournful and dreamy eyes, with a 
faint smile recalled to the lips by the memory of some 
past delight* Tiepolo, however, gives to his canvases 
a fuller expression of seductive passion, as in the St. 
Catherine at Vienna, and in the picture in the Gesuati 
at Venice, where two nuns display the amorous bent of 



1 Do La Landa, Voy,, cit,» VII, 3o. 

^ YouDg, Voy,, cil., p. 94. 

* When Frederick Iv of Denmark and Norway was ia Vemco in 1709^ 
te commissioned Rosalba to paint him minialnre portraits of twelve of the 
most beautiful and most celebrated VeneLiao ladies. We know the names 
of eight only : Gornaro, Marietta Correr^ Foscari, ZeDobio, Maria Labia, 
to much admired bj De Brosses, Barbarigo, Lucrczia Basadoana Mo^^CDigo, 
and Isabella Pii^anL Malamam, ftosalba Carrierat cit., p. tS. 
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their spirit in the expression of their countenances re- 
lieved against the dead white of tlieir wimples. 

We note loo a remarkable change in the habits of 
Venetian women, '*Les dames Venitieones/* says a 
French writer in 1763, **ont sccoue la contrainte oil 
elles vivaient encore dans le dernier siecle ; et Ics maris 
ont Dublin leur jalousie " ; and with the usual tendency 
to praise the past, he adds: '* elles se livrent k une 
galanterie de nouvelle date ; autant qu' elles furent 
retenues autrefois dans la severity du manage, autant 
elles ont acquis de liberty/' ^ BaJTo loo has the follow- 
ing verses : 

No ghh piu quel gran ritiro 
De le 6oae martdae. 
In ancuo lute va in dro 
Note e dl per la citaia,^ 

Some of these ladies were no sooner married than 
they found themselves thrown into a seductive society ; 
they were ignorant of the ways of the world, proud of 
their fair fame and resolved to preserve it, and their 
blameless lives were passed in an aristocratic simplicity, 
a serenity which in all the changes of this life, in joy 
and in sorrow, found the last word in goodness* For 
example, the Dogaressa Pisana Coroer Mocenigo was 
an honest wife and loving mother ; and of like high 
character was her daughter-in-law Francesca Grimani 
Mocenigo, On the occasion of Francesca's marriage 
the patrician Tomaso Giuseppe Parse tti wrote a poem 
on the good old habits of the Grimani family, — the 
bride full of goodness and courtesy, her mother ** good 
housewife, kindly, no chatterbox/*^ But the unas- 
suming virtues of these noble Venetian ladies is now 
forgotten with their modest lives, for at no time have 
such domestic adornments lent themselves as a theme 
for poetry or history, Faustina Rezzonico* the beloved 

1 Cover. Vofy. <flL, U, so, 44* Paris, 1775. 

^ BafFQ* Race, delle Qpere^ cit. (J placer i di Venezki), I» aOi. 

* pQesieper le gloriose imzse Mocenigo-Grimanit p* vi. Yeneiia, 1760. 
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niece of Pope Clement XIII ; Maria Sagredo Pisani, to 
whom Goldoni rightly dedicated his Dama Prudenie ; 
Giustina Renier Michiel, of gracious kindliness and 
unsullied name, — were not the only noble ladies whose 
virtue illuminated the Settecento. But the affection 
which hreathed from these fine and pure spirits, m 
other ladies of the day assumed the form of frivolous 
caprice which has thrown so dark a shadow over Vene- 
tian manners at that date.^ 

De Brosses, considering that a stranger who only 
passes a month in a city cannot possibly learn the 
truth about its habits et parleroU infaillibkment tout de 
travers, applied for information on the morals of Venice 
to the French ambassador. De Froullay, who, to 
judge from his own adventures, cannot have had many 
illusions on the subject, replied: ** qu'il ne connoissoit 
pas plus d'une cinquantaine de femmes de quaht^ qui 
couchassent avec leurs amants, Le reste est retenu 
par la devotion/'^ These fifty patrician ladies, of the 
French ambassador's indulgent reckoning, if they did 
betray the marriage couch, were probably all of them 
condemned to live with husbands whom they detested, 
and so feU an easy prey to the temptations of a licen- 
tious society. 

In these ill-assorted matches, where the pair could 
not make up their minds to a divorce, rather than weary 
each other they came to an agreement each to go liis 
or her own way. The husband, who spent most of his 
time away from home, paying court to other men's 
wives and gambling at the tables, was reckoned no 

* There was eiceisive license ip the palHciate^ while the middlle class, 
the people, aad the class of the Secretaries still retained strict habits. 
Lamberti, in his Memorie, says : '' Le loro dont^e (that is, of the Secretaries) 
che comunemeDte non viveyaoo cbe fra di esse, e con le dame ddla piu 
antica e distiDla nobilt&, erano piiL altere dcLle patn^^ie, meno afTabiliT |>i<^ 
affettate # port a va no uin qualcbe puzj^o d'iDcompetente nobiUi patrizia. 
Pocbe di esse menavano una vita galante, ed anzi rimircavasi in esse gena* 
ralmcnle commend a bile costumatezza.'^ 

^ De Brosses, Lettre XIV. 
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more than a piece of furniture or a gown,^ and dis- 
appears in the crowd of cicisbei^ parasites, poetasters, 
abb^s, hairdressers, and dancing-masters who frequented 
his wife's saloons. It was much if he even demanded 
respect in public ; and the story of the husband who 
on his return home found his wife in her lover's arms 
and merely exclaimed, * * How imprudent of you I Why 
didn't you lock the door P Suppose a servant had come 
in?*' may not be wholly malicious gossip. 

The wife took her liberty in a kind of indolent bliss. 
She woke late, drank her chocolate in bed talking with 
her cavaliere Mervenle^ then rose, and the hairdresser 
was admitted. Some ladies preferred him to their 
cavalieri,*^ while others, satished with neither, sought 
the excitement of more vigorous loves in mysterious 
assignations, or others again out of unctuous and hypo- 
critical scruples would admit an abb6 to their favours. 
By the time the lady had done of the toilet*table and 
had got dressed with the help of her cicisbeo,^ but Httle 
remained before the dinner hour, and that was bestowed 
on the pet dog.* After dinner two more hours were 

^ A wife m one of GoldoDiV plajs eicclaima : "Vi fe paragons fra la 
roba e il marito ? Che vor rests ch'io facessi senia Ea carrozzat senia gli 
sUffieri, HC!Qza il mio tratUmonto da dama P AJi, che m pensarvi mi iento 
venire i sudon freddi I *' II CavQliere e la Dama, Act 0!, ec- viii. 

^ " Alcune di codesle sigrioTs," says a barber in one of Albergatrs Com- 
edies, '* Don iadegDaoo di far all' amore con noi, ed hanoo il comodo di 
vedsrci o^i gioroo s^Dza che il mondo dica, poicbe e pronto il preteBlo 
d*sssere da nor accoaciaten" Hairdr&sseri were ehoseo as secretaries and 
Eo-belwesns, and received bandsome rewards aod powcrfiil protection. 
Albergaii, !( saggio amico^ Act II, sc. ii. Casanova bad as companion in 
prison, a barber of Vicen^a, wbo bad seduced the daughter of a great noble 
who ESDtbim to the Piomhi Casanova, Mdm.^ cit,, ITI, at 6. 

^ A cicisbeo of Goldooi makofi tbia confession : ' ' Questa & una cosa che 
St fa quasi comimemetite c forso non passa gioroo ch'io non abbia Ponore 
di allacciar qualche biisto." La Dama Prudentet Act n» sc. xi, 

* Tbc mgnetia or cagnoUno plays a large pari in the history of Venetian 
aristocratic life. Almost ev^rj number of GosKt's Gazzelia Veneia contains 
rewards offered for losit dogs. Goldoni wrote a poem on the accomplish- 
ments of Babiol^^ t^ezrosissima cagnolina barbina at sua Ecc. ta sign. mad. la 
Co. di Baschj^ ambasciairice di Francia in V^n. Goldoni, Compofi. div., cit., 
I, 86. 
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passed before the glaaa to complete her toilet and in 
studying every movement of her figure, her fan, her 
mouth, and her eyes.* Then she would go out of doors, 
and as the fashion of wearing high pattens had now 
ceased, she found herself unimpeded in her movements^ 
and took part in promenades t visits, parties, dances, 
gaming, and the theatres,^ More pleasing were the 
hours the fair ones dedicated to their admirers ; then 
they sat at the spinet and sang,* or they reclined on 
the soft cushions of their divans. Their vocabulary 
was enriched with French phrases, such as man aimable 
enfant, moitii de moi meme^; the emotion at most 
amounted to caprice or fancy, never to true passion^ 
They were vapourish and nervous ; talked much of 
their languors and their sufferings, more fanciful than 
real ; they were upset by the merest trifle and swooned 
or went into studied hysterics, but they were never 
shaken by genuine passion nor torn by jealousy. Vene- 
tian gallantry was never the expression of animal appe- 
tite, but rather of a light, joyous, gay sentiment wtiich 
blossomed in sugared madrigals and was accompanied 

1 Cottantini, Leii., cLt., HI, 65, 66. 

^ On the use of the sUpper tliere h 1 codex in the Marciana (CL VII, 
n. cccciy) i it contains some satiric lines on the pamfnl acciflent which 
happened to the noblo Moro&im of SS. Giovanni © Paolo. Ho was in at- 
tendance on the nohlc ladj Quirini of San Severo ; she was wearing 
E Uppers and tripped, atid he^ tr^in^ to bold her up, hicni^elf rolled down 
stairs and was all broken. 

Cavalieri serventi 

Quando aervl &te done^ atenti, sttinti 
Vard^ ehe no le gahia le mulete, 
Perchfe le ve fari de le bassele 
Tocando al Cavalier de »oslentar 
La doA^i che no poL hen cammar 
Par causa de le mode mated ete 1 

* [Seriman], Vhggi dt Enr.Waniont cit., I* lij. 

* "11 nj A point d© jolie dame, qui en recevant ta visite d'un jeuDe 
ctmilierj apr^s avoir elal^ aes ^ces ne pa^se h son clave^ssin, oh elle chaste 
un petit air pour achever de ae rendra aimahl©.'^ [GoudarJ^ Remarques sar 
h mus., etc., cit., p. ig^ 

^ Piazza, I Zingml, cit.. Chap. IX. 
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by languishmg looks. The Abbe Cliiari says: ** By 
frequently making love one acquires a kind of habit of 
gallantry which leaves no strong impression* * . . The 
more one makes love, the more one learns to love — 
to sneh an extent that one may boldly affirm nowa- 
days that love is no longer a passion but a habit/' ^ 

The httle casinos, described by Casanova in exag- 
gerated terms as temples of voluptuous lasciviousncss, 
were furnished with luxury of soft couches, baths, and 
suggestive pictures,^ and offered a safe asylum for as- 
signations. Not even servants were present at the little 
suppers, and the dishes were served by means of a 
turn-table let into the w^alL^ The stories of the ex- 
cessive luxury and the secret orgies of the Venetian 
casinos are, however, fantastic exaggerations, though it 
is certain that the Inqniailors closed, one after another, 
the casino on the Giudecca, near the riding-school,* 
where Caterina Sagredo Barbarigo kept horses and where 
she used to go in company ^ ; the casino at tlic Ponte dei 
Ferali, belonging to Maria Sagredo Pisani,^ and that 
of Cecilia Priuli Valmaraiia in the Corte del Spiron,^ 
holding that '* loose conduct, reprehensible in any 
woman, is intolerable in a patrician lady, who is bound, 
even in her on t ward acts, to prove her character 
for modesty and wisdom/*^ The decrees follow one 
another, but the patrician ladies did not cease to laugh 
and chatter and make love in their casinos. 

It is curious to find the Inquisitors intervening in 
conjugal questions, punishing unfaithful wives, rebuk- 
ing complacent husbands, recalling families to the paths 

1 Ghiarj» Commedie da camera^ Tom* II. VeDeiia, 1771. 

2 Casanova, M/fTi.* cil., Ill, l4. 

' Cenrii iior. e leggi circa, il Uberiinaggia in Van., cit. p> 
* Close to the Ponte deila Groce i closed iu 1767. 
^ Arch di Stalo, Inq. di Stalo, Annokuioni^ B^ 5S4r fc> 13 (April 17^ 

1717). 

** Ibid., B» 534, fol. 132 OVovember 11, 1761)* 
f Ibid., Ba 535, foL ,^i (Julj 17, 1756). 
6 Ibid., Ba538. foL 118, 
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of virtue. For instance, Doraenico Michiel was sum- 
moned before the Tribunal and severely reproved for 
his ** stupidity as regards his wife/' who was a lady of 
the Da Lezze family/ In the case of wives the magis- 
trates did not confine themselves to reproofs; a con- 
temporary writes that ' ' the wife of Signor Gerolamo 
Dolhn at Malcanton was confined to her house by order 
of the Supreme Tribunal, and forbidden to see any one 
but her nearest relations, because for a long time past 
she had been upsetting the family harmony and had 
been living with her lover Don^ in a scandalous 
fashion/*^ Maddaluzza, wife of Carlo Gradenigo, Po- 
desla of Verona, was also confined to her house **on 
account of her personal conduct ''; but the punishment 
was of httle use, and after a few years we find the gay 
lady at Udinc, in the midst of banquets, /e^i^s, and riotous 
livings along with a certain Colonel d'Arnch, her lover. 
On the death of her husband she married another Gra- 
denigo, named Bortolo, ambassador at Constantinople; 
but having disobeyed the orders of the Inquisitors, who 
had forbidden the ambassador to take to the shores of 
the BosphoruB a wife ** so flighty, violent, and lacking 
in prudence/' she was sent for three months to Eate.^ 
Another ambassador, Sebastiano Foscarini, on the point 
of leaving for Vienna, expressed his alarm at the em- 
barrassments that would ensue if his wife followed him 
on his embassy, and the Tribunal ordered the lady to 
remain in Venice/ Still graver scandals sometimes 
occupied the court; for instance, in 1731 a sentence 
of outlawry was passed on Count Francesco Tassis, of 
Bergamo, who had fled to Mantua with the young 
patrician Giustiniana Gussoni. We find other ex- 
amples of severity on the part of the Tribunal, which, 

^ Arch* di Slato, laq. di Stato, AnnotQzioni, R» 536, foL 137* 
* BallariD], Lett,tch. Arch, di Slato, Inq. di Stato (January a» 1780), 
> Arch, di Stato, Inq. di Slalo. AtmoL, B* 534, fol. a46 ; B^ 537, foil. 
4a and 79 ; B» 538, foil. 87, i5o, 170, 174, 

4 Ibid.. 81^539, foU 101. 
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however, were powerless to make the ladies change 
their ways. Some of them quite openly gave them- 
selves over to their caprices, and cared nothing for 
the scandal provided they could get their desire; others 
knew how to conceal their loose conduct under a veil 
of modesty and ladylike manners. 

At the opening of the Settecento we come across a 
charming personality^ with none of the stiffness and for- 
mality which marked the preceding century* Lucrezia 
Basadonna, wife of the Procurator of San Marco, Giro- 
la mo Mocenigo, appears in great beauty on the canvas 
of Rosalba Carriera,^ but the records of the period do 
not paint her as very strait-laced, while she was un- 
doubtedly addicted to gambling. She was known as 
'*the Mocenigo of the pearls'' on account of a ring 
and two pendents of splendid pearls, which passed as 
heirlooms to the ladies of the Mocenigo family. She 
had a large train of admirers, including foreigners like 
the Prince of Anspach, and Venetians like Marco Bembo, 
Alessandro Molin, Bertucci VaUer, Antonio Mocenigo, 
and the Brescian satirist, Bartolomeo Dotti,- At that 
date, about 1702, Dotti was nearly sixty years old, and 
can hardly have been an exigent lover, but such was 
the beauty and grace of Lucrezia that he declared that 
it was '* impossible to serve her and not love her." 
In one of his sonnets Dotti describes her masked as a 
friar, and, alluding to the infidelity of an Englishman 
with whom the Mocenigo had fallen in love, he thus 
addresses her: 

^ Of Lucroii^^s beaut J we have aa aQec4t>te left us by Del Teglia (Lett, 
del Res.,(i]i:, file 3o43, foL 698) » In JaDuarj, 1G9S, the QuGcn Dowager of 
Poland came to Venice, aad went to visit the Church of the Nuas of San 
Lofeiizo. *' Fra moUe dame.'* uaja Etel Teglia, ** che curiosameote cercarouo 
vedere Sua Macsti, la ProcuraLcssa Mocenigo^ che fra le boUe, pre tend e 
godere 11 primato, si pose io siLo di vedero la Recina senz' esscf vista^ la 
babilo di pnvata e coperta dal taffeUA (ecu dado) ; avvisata di ci6 U 
M* S. uel pass are s 'accost^, e levandolc loi stea&a it xeadale, si ]asei& vedere 
e vidde, dicetido non haver \lbio la piii hella Dama di Id/' 

^ Levi, Ere, Unpoekisaiir.^ cil. {NuomArch. Yen., XU, 3oetieq.). 
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1 prcdicar in quests parte o in queli«, 
vedraasi &' vosln pi& Llodie incIiDate 
e fida rilomar TAciglia nib^lli. 

The blond patrician beauty, Angela TIepolo, the 
mistress of Da Ponte, was attractive, impish, petulant, 
and unfaithful in character; ** tiny, delicate, gentle; 
white as the snow, with soft and languishing eyes and 
two charming dimples on her cheeks fresh as roses. 
She could not boast much mental culture, but she was 
gifted by such charm of manner and such witty con* 
veraation that she not only won her way into all hearts 
but captivated every one," ^ 

Cecilia Zeno Tron, sister-in-law of the Procuratessa 
Caterina Tron, must have been mistress of all the 
arts of attraction if Parini, already in his fifty-sixth 
year and broken by the events of liis lile, could still 
acknowledge that he was in danger of offering to the 
world the spectacle of a ' * grey-beard sutfering the pains 
of youth,'* all for the sake of this lady *' d'almo aspeito 
dimao" Thinking of her slim and graceful formt her 
snowy bosom but half concealed beneath the clinging 
veil, the fair white hand, the poet's fancy flies away 

GoEi soave dedlo 

Intoroo air opde adrlache. 

Tommasfo calls her *' too, too famous," and reproaches 
her for having prolonged a shameless old age almost 
down to his day.^ Her light-hearted, insouciant spirit 
kept her ever gay and ignorant of all that is bitter and 
harsh in life ; but we are not too lenient when we affirm 
that with all her incurable frivoUty she possessed a 
natural kindness of heart which brought aid to many a 
poor soul. She cared htlle to preserve appearances, 
and when, on the occasion of a great spectacle in the 

1 Da Ponte, Mem., cit.* Vol. I, Part I, p. 3i. LoetiDer, Lorenzo Da 
Pante (in the Wiener Zeiiang, January 39, 3l, 18S2), 

^ Tommas^, St. dti. neila UiL, f. a5a. Torino, Loeac^her, 1873^ 
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Ifaeaire of San Benedetto, ibe sold ber box, the foUow* 
ing epigram was on every one'a lips ; 

Brair« U TroDi 
La vemle ef jhJco 

to which she replied ^^ You're quite right, for some- 
limes i make a present of the latter/'^ Even in her 
old age she never lo§t ber gaiety, and if she tried to 
cheat the mordant tooth of time by the use of cosmetics 
she never sought to cheat ber admirers. She was the 
first to laugh over the secrets of her toilet table. One 
day, after having carefully covered her wTinkles under 
a coating of the finest rouge, which reached her from 
France in pots that cost a ransom, she went down to 
her gondola; the gondolier, with the usual impudence 
of the people, said, '* What a beautiful complexion 
your Excellency has this morning ! ' and she instantly 
replied, '' I know that, you jackanapes^ but it has cost 
me dear I " 

A savage epigram on Cecilia and other patrician 
ladies is still current among the people : 

Lucieta J a belt 
La sords so sorela 
La Troua, k Beazona 
E qiialche *ltra . . . 

Wsleara the last rhyme in the pen. Lucieta was Lucia, 
daughter of the druggist Fantinati at the Carmmi, wife 
of the patrician Niccold Foscarini ; so sorela was another 
dsiiigliter of Fantinati, married to Count Zanetti ; la 
Trona was Cecilia Zeno Tron ; la Benzona was the blond 
Marina, daughter of Pictro Antonio Quirini. She was 
born at Corm, and when she was twenty she was mar- 
ried to Pielro Benzon and became the mother of Vittore, 
the cliarming poet of the Ndta. In the gay life of Venice 
she gave free rein to her caprices with that indifference 

1 BtlUrtni, UU, dt 
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which is frequently the philosophy of a certain type of 
woman. But the poisonoua breath of tliig frivolous life, 
with its atmosphere of curiosity, appetites, envy, and 
calumny, did not wither her heart, which was always 
ready to do a kindness. Hers Avas not that regular 
heauty which, like pure water, is tasteless ; nor had she 
the majestic presence of her mother. Ma tilde da Ponte, 
painted by Longhi in 1771. Marina's features, as rep- 
resented by Longhi, were expressive rather than perfect. 
Her complexion was remarkably white, very gently 
coloured, the forehead low, the nose aquiline, the eye- 
brows arched, abundant hair very sofl, like silk and 
gold. A passionate expression breathes from the eyes 
and the smiling mouth, and her8ylph4ike form exhaled 
such a perfume of freshness as to create about her an 
atmosphere of fervid vitality. She was greedy of love 
and of pleasure, but always sincere, without pride, 
without pretensions ; free in speech, inhabits, in tastes, 
in dress, Venice, the Grand Canal, the gondola, all 
made an enchanted setting for her gentle amours, and in 
the quiet of the Venetian night you may still hear the 
love song written hy Lamberli under the inspiration of 
Cecilia and set to music by Gian Simone Mayr : 

La biopdina in goodoleta 
L'altra sera go meni, 
Dal piaxcr ta pover«U 
La s.'kiu bota indormensft. 

The Abb6 de Bernis, French Ambassador at Venice 
from 1763 to 1755, speaks of a lady of the Barbarigo 
family of a very pretty wit. Before leaving Venice De 
Bernis met the fair patrician, who promised him her 

k friendship, declaring that she would ever remain faithful 
to him ; nor can such a promise give rise to malignant 
interpretations, for De Bernis assures us he met her only 
twice. ^ In all probability she was a member of the 



^ Bernis, Mim.^ cit., p, i84. 
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Sagredo family ; her name was Calerina,^ and she was 
the mother erf Contarina Barbarigo, who so charmed the 
Emperor Joseph II that at a ball in the Tron palace 
he stood for hve hours talking to the witty lady. So 
strong was tlie impression that he frequently spoke of 
Contarina to his friends in later years ; among others he 
mentioned her to Maria Teodorovna, Grand Duchess of 
Russia, who, when she came to Venice in 1782, at once 
asked to see the Contarina, She, however, had just 
left for Naples ; but she was overtaken at Verona and 
brought back to Venice. Ballarini maliciously adds 
that the other ladies were not much pleased at this 
mark of preference. On leaving Venice the Grand 
Duchess embraced Contarina and invited her to St, 
Petersburg ; and this again gave umbrage to her 
rivals,^ Witty without venom, affectionate yet modest, 
still Contarina was characterized by the unstable and 
fantastic temperament of her day*^ She married Marino 
Zorzi in 1765, but after a short time obtained an an- 
nulment joer inabiliia del marito. 

^ GatenDa Dolfin, in 1767, dedicated her Eoanets on the death of her 
father lo Caterina Sagredo Barb a ri go, whom she praiseii : " L*umaiiiti, 
k cortesia, k prudeoza, sono vo&tre virtu famiglian. Yoi siete graode, 
ma nou sup^rba i ah sdegnate d'amare, ed accarezzar la virtu ^tto (jua- 
lunque spoglia vi si preaenti. Sieta Donna, ma virtuosamente educata ; 
che fa diB|>rezzare tutti que* pregiudizii che disonorano il noatro sesso. La 
nobihk e umaniti del vostre carattere non vi permette di rimproverare col 
&ob aspetto* a chi vi si preseDta, ladislanza, che tra il suo grado, e il vostro 
potfe frappor )a Forluna/* But the order of the Inquisitor!* which cbsad 
the casino owned hj Catenua Sagredo Barbarigo on the Giudecca 19 not 
quite in consooancc with this eulogy. The God. Gradcoigo N. 73, at the 
MusHo Civico, CD titled Donn£ Vettezians (foL 174}, says that Cateriua was an 
indefatigable traveller who had jouruejed all over Italj at no small cost. 

2 Ballarini, Leit^ cit., January, 178a* 

* Some of the ideas of the^ie patrician ladies were singular eoough. 
In the caraival of 1756 Caterina Eonlioi wanted to dance on the rope in 
public. Cod* t55 of the Gradenigo MSS. al the Moseo Civico, entitled 
Fanzioni Pahtiche^ tells u» of an absurd idea of Contarina Barbarigo Zoni 
and four other ladies who determined lo give a dinner of four courses 
made by themselves. They called in the assistance of the lay sifters of 
a convent. They were to have gone through the piaiJEa in their cooka' 
clotheSp hut, eome of them beiog enceinte, ihey had to put it off. 
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The true daughter of Venice and of this century was 
Caterlna Dolfin, who is frequently confounded with her 
sister-in-law, Cecilia Zeno Tron.^ She was married first 
to Marc* Antonio Tiepolo,^ but the union was not happy 
and was dissolved. In 177a she married Andrea Tron, 
named Procurator of San Marco a few months later. 
He was already on the threshold of old age, but he 
offered to the lady who took his name a splendid posi- 
tion, owing to his rank, his wealth, and his authority 
in the State, which was so vast as to win him the name 
of *' the Master/* His bride was in the full flower of 
her thirty-six years and of remarkable beauty. The 
Abbe Barbaro, one of her admirers, sang the praises of 
her golden hair, her smooth forehead, her blue eye, 
her boca de viole, her fiiU bosom white as snow, her 
little hands and feet. Even that old bear Carlo Gozzi, 
in the preface to bis Marfisa bizzarra, lauds '' the lilies 
and roses of her complexion.'' For many years she 
ruled Venetian society by her beauty and her wit, 
surrounded by flatterers and calumniators, creating 
such a stir about herself that some have even supposed 
that she ruined her husband's chances of election to 
the dukedom. 3 But Caterina won high praise, as well, 
for her kindness and good-heartedness. Her flightiness 
did not prevent her from recognising and esteeming 
genius and intellect, nor did it debar her from assisting 

1 Garducd falls into tbia error in his II Parini Minore, p. 3o6. 
Bobgna, [go 3. 

^ She was born in the parish of Sanla Maria del Garmelo oo Maj S, 
1736 ^ of Giovanoi Antonio Dolfin and Donata Salomon. Caslelnuovo, 
Vnadama Veneziana deUecoiaXVH! (in the Nuova Antologla^ June (5, t88a)» 

' Paolo Renior was chosen in place of Tron, hut we caunot attribute 
thia to bis wife*a conduct, but rather to Reoier'd bnbcs. Eeaier's wife 
was a bailertTia, which must have scandali^d Venetian eocietj. The well- 
kuown and ferocious epigram oa Troo does not laj the blame for hia 
failure oo his wife : 

Thronus Equea, sapiens, nunc Procurator, 
At illo si diadema negat Patna, sponsa dabit, 

tlludin^ to the ducal corno. 
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Tivith advice and with money Gaspare Gozzi, whom she 
styled '^her father/' The uolticky poet was ill at 
Padua in 1777, and in an access of fever flung himself 
from the window, Caterina lavished on him all possi- 
ble care, and he wrote to her : 

Tu sola agli oaM miei ful^d^ aurora 

Mi scampi da sen tier i aspri e fallaci 

£ prolunglii i miei gioroi e la speraiua. 

The sincere esteem of honest Gaspare Gozzi is in 
striking contrast with the atrocious insults of Pier Anto- 
nio Gratarol, who attributed to her a large part of his 
misfortunes and inveighed against her as a * ' procuress," 
a "patrician prostitute ** * * who purchases her influeoce " 
and ^'threatens, persecutes, protects, and dispenses 
favours by virtue of the decrees of the Senate/' ^ Mak- 
ing all allowance for the baseness of the calumny, we 
cannot deny that both she and other patrician ladies 
began at this time to meddle in public aJfTairs or, at the 
least, to discuss them.^ 

But as a matter of fact not even at this epoch did 
Venetian women exercise any strong influence on poH- 
tics®; it amounted, at most, to securing some little 
revenge on an enemy or some threat to frighten him. 
For example, the wife of Andrea Cappello, Rector of 
Brescia, was able to induce the Avogadore Angelo 
Quirini to expel from Venice a dressmaker who had 

* Gratarol, Narvaz. Apolo^eika, cit., Chsp. XL. 
^ Hie Abb^ Barbara ha^ 3 po<?m on women paliticiani : 

Lg parla de poUtici 
AL casiu, a] 4!afS« 
Sul teto e &ul bidd ; 
Le fa novi fli^temi, 
Le le legislalricL, 
^ Le giusta la Hepublica * . . 

Alfin ste nostre bolt^ 
Xe deventae in mcuo 
Grao Macbiavele, 

* Curti, Mem. mr. pof., cit., i, a36. 
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ventured to exchange worda with the quick-tempered 
patrician ^ ; but her charms were not sufficient to hinder 
the course of justice, and the Inquisitors recalled the 
dressmaker and gave her leave to come and go freely as 
she pleased.^ 

Women had more influence in dispensing favours 
and securing posts. Maria Quirini, wife of the Cava- 
Here Pietro Correr, Ambassador at Vienna in 1756, 
wrote to her husband that she had strained every eflbrt 
to get him the embassy at Constantinople < She did 
not succeed, but she advised her husband to accept the 
situation and not to give up diplomacy ; writing to hiin, 
she says : ** Yon know better than I do how easy it is 
in this country to damage one's reputation/' Meantime 
she did not abandon her efforts, which were crowned 
with success in 1763.^ 

In short, the women in Venice, unhke those of other 
countries, did not take much interest in politics ; they 
ruled through beauty, their wits, and sometimes their 
culture. For if some of these ladies shamefully neg- 
lected their minds,* content with their native brio and 

1 Arch, di Stato, Inq. di Stato. Dtsp. Rett Brescia, B^ aSg (1761). 

^ Ibid., AfifiQtaz., B» 536, p. 55. 

' Arch, pnv* Gorrer. Cod. C. reserv. 

* In iome patricjEiix ladies, though iti vcrj Few, the profoutideett igncH 
ranee was cotipltsd with a loo&etioss of habits which has induced hostile ob- 
Borvera to coademo, ^& e<juallj vicious, the whole class. W© have come 
■croas examples of this shameful ignorance when etudjing the correapond- 
ence of Ihe Setteceuto ; and hj way of example we reproduce the following, 
only suppressing nacues : 

*' Caro il mio Checo, 

** Vi asicuro che b pro v a to grand is. mo piaccire uel sentir delle voatre 
Care pove. io mi trovo in otlma salute coaic speru il simele di voi Caro il 
mio bene, rnio niarito parh setupre di voi in bene e k parLato di voi con 
yostro Fralello perch^ vostro fratello aveva detto che avevate un poco dinco- 
modo e mio marito H displace raolto. ma vi prego di scriverJi qualche 
volta. tuUi U diverlimeuti soao a padova per la famoaa opera, io non tt ne- 
suno ma ve ne molti inoamorati & ve li volio contar . . . Agostino Mose^ 
nigo, il Cavalier suo fratello* Ferigo Cava)i» Momolo Mosenigo^ Zaneto 
Moroaini, Gmsto Contarini, Vitor Mosto^ Momolo Giustiniau, il fratello 
dell a favorita del re di franc i a o moUi altri forosti- Ma Caro il mio bene io 
nan ci pensc di nesuno altro che la anima mit. ve AtesMndro Giiti che mi 
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assisted by the charm of the dialect, there were many 
who had leanings towards culture, learning, and taste. 
At Venice every class offers us examples of this blossom- 
ing of culture among women. RosaLba Carriera was a 
rtrue ornament of her sex, though the literary ladies are 
less attractive. Luisa Bergalli, for instance, known in 
Arcady as Irminda Partenide, a tedious versifier, wife 
X of Gaspare Gozzi, instead of attending to her children 
/"and her house, set herself to translate Madame du 
VBoccage's ''Amazons;" sitting w^rapped up iti a thick 
cloak with her husband* s periwig on her head for 
warmth. A wearisome woman, as , Tommas^o calls 
her; maybe poor Gaspare had her in his mind when 
he exclaims with a melancholy smile, more pathetic 
than tears, '' My children, don't, whatever you do, 
write verses ; you will lose both health and common 
^eense."* The passion for letters turned the heads of 
f w^omen of all classes ; the poetess dressmaker, Elisabctta 
Caminer, according to Carlo Gozzi, injured her brains 
jmd her style hy translations of the French larmoyanie 
(^drama; and Aglaia Anassalide, the gardener poetess, 
forgot her humble birth in her dreams of gods and 
demigods and fays and paladins. 

About the middle of the century there came into 
vogue a new affectation of effusive romanticism, of tear- 
ful and sentimental pathos borrowed from the French, 
The favourite romance writers were Richardson and 
Rousseau, and many thought they recognised their own 
souls in those of Pamela and Heloise. Among the Italians 
Chiari was in great repute with the ladies who had taken 
to belles leiires, essays, criticism, and philosophy*" 

fa la corle h quel vostro parente Ferigo Venier e molli akri ma nou fa no 
nulla »iati sictiro che scDpre vi amero h non mi scordcro mai di ehi mi ama 
da seno. preeto vaJo iticampa^M con mit> marito. adio mio bene adio cor 
mia volialemi benfl, Voutra afl.ma Arnica Catlma-" 

* Tommaa6o, St. t'w. nelld lett^, cit., p. ^65* 

^ Marches! t Romanneri e romanzl it, del Bstf^cento^ cit., Tl. Goldoni 
in Ms Mdmairet (dt. D, a 4) saja : ** Les femmes, qui, pour lors k Venice ne 
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Some of the great ladies » however, like the Dogaressa\ 
Pisana Corner Mocenigo, cultivated letters without this \ 
languid sentimentality* Besides astronomy, she took J 
pleasure also in natural history and anatomy, and re-'" 
ceived the compliments of the great physician Santorini 
and of the immortal Giamhattista Morgani.^ We may 
mention also Cecilia Grimani Corner, learned in lettera"^^ 
and science^ ; Maria Lipporaano, who cultivated paint- 
ing and was wife of Quirini, last Venetian Ambassador 
in Paris ; Giustina Renier Michiel, and Isabella Teolochi y 
Alhrizzi, a lady with a lively pen. Cornelia Barbam-/ 
Gritti, the immortal Aarisbe of Fnigoni, was born of a 
family famed in song ; her father wrote verses in dia- 
lect, and bestowed on Cornelia and her brother Angelo 
Maria Barbaro their mastery over the vernacular ; she 
had a son, Francesco Gritti,^ also a writer. But the 
fair lady was better known for her gallantries than for 
her hlerary compositions. 

Caterina DolCn Tron, known in Arcady as Dorina 
Nonacrina, was successful as a poetess, but her private 
correspondence is still more engaging and shows a great 
delicacy of mind. Her letters are preserved in the y^ 
Museo Civico of Venice,* and the private archives of ^ 
the Sola-Busca-Serbelloni at Milan. ° As a writer she 
cannot compare with Mile, Lespinasse, the friend of 

lisoient p«R be«ucoup» prireot du goiit pour cotte lecture (tlio Spectator) 
rI eommengoLGQt k deveair philosopboa : J*etoiij etit:^haul£ de voir mes chores 
cpmpatriotes admcUro 1 'ids true tioti et la critique & teiir toilettes/' 

1 Ihom^it Saicaratt., Sid cost, e h_^piritofemm-riTiins. Veaezia, 177^*) 

=> De La Laode, Voj^. cit.. VII, 65. ;.■ 

* Ortoboip Gius., Delia vita e delV arte dt C. Gotdoni, cit-, pp, git gS- 

* These letters were written lo Andrea Tron in 177a and I773» befofjs 
and after the marriage, k few pais^goB have been published by Ca&teK \ 
nuovo tQ hill work Una dama vejieziana. y 

^ There are one hundred and two letters written between 1783 and 
1788. The Dute Serbelloni was born in 17^4 at Milan. He was brought 
up by Pari nit *tsd in 1771 married Teresa di Castelharco, daughter of the 
Marquis Cesare Ercole. At the close of the century he was member af the 
Cisalpine Directorate and amba^:<ador in Paris. He died in i8oa, leaving 
t daughter married to Count Buscr, 
VOL* 11. C| 
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D'Alembert and Condorcct, or with the Marquise du 
Deffand^ the correspondent of Voltaire and Horace 
Walpole, or with the Duchesse de Choiseul, wife of 
the minister of Louis XV ; and yet Caterina in her in- 
timate correspondence with Duke Gian Galeazzo Serbel- 
loni, writing out of her own heart and not paying too 
much attention to grammar and orthography, has 
always something fresh and original to say* After 
paying a visit to SerhcUoni in June, 1783, at Gorla in 
the Milanese, where she met the Istrian economist Gian 
Rinaldo Carli and other friends, Caterina writes thus 
to her huehand describing the master of the house, who 
was not yet forty: ** The owner is one of those rare 
heings which nature produces in order to show how 
much virtue she can pour into her works when she 
chooses ; if you had had children, such an one and 
such alone would have heen worthy of you/' 

It would seem, however, that a very different emotion 
from the maternal one stirred tlie breast of the great 
lady who, forgetting her forty-^six years, wrote on 
July 3, 1783, to Scrbelloni with all the grace and play- 
fiilness of youth. ''You treat me," she says, *'wilh 
too much ceremony, and quite upset my ideal picture 
of you ; from my friends I desire friendship — I do not 
want compliments ; you are quite bald and cold in your 
phrases '* ; and a few daya later (July 19), when reprov- 
mg her friend for his silence, she says: ** Friendship, 
like love, has its anxieties and quarrels ; and as in my 
youth I was always rather thin-skinned and exigent in 
love-making, so I am now in this matter of friendship/' 
She pours out the wealth of her affection in terms of 
strong emotion, and her recitation of events is inter- 
spersed with remarks on men and things which show 
great sincerity and clearness of judgment* 

Caterina, like most women of the Settecento, was 
subject to that morbid sentimentahty which came from 
France, and devotes part of her correspondence to the 
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description of her sulTerings, perhaps with a view to 
creating an interest, but her natorally robust nature 
eventually gains the upper hand. ''My heart is on my 
Ups/' she says, and adds, '*aa a rule I do not think 
much of my own sex, and I cautiously endeavour to 
strike out an individual line, so as to avoid resembling 
the general run of women.'* Her feeling of patriotism 
was hvely, and to Serbenoni, a subject of the Emperor, 
she writes: '* You gentlemen who are subjects of great 
sovereigns miss one essential emotion, that of patriotism; 
it is aU one to you who rules ; we Republicans think 
otherwise, for we both rule and obey at one and the 
same time." She breaks out in these vigorous and 
manly phrases: '' I hear on all sides praise of the choice 
of his Imperial Majesty as Archbishop of Milan, and I 
laugh at the difEcuIties about the Pope ; we are not in 
the ages when the popes ruled the emperors ; you will 
see that the Curia will yield to Caesar, and indeed to all 
who, strong in their own rights, know how to maintain 
them resolutely '' (September 37, 1783); ** In tliis year, 
1 78^, the armies of his Imperial Majesty are more power- 
ful than indulgences** (April 24, 1784). This was the 
same lady who in 1773, when, on the advice of Andrea 
Tron, her husband, the Republic proceeded to suppress 
certain monasteries, wrote in jubilation: "■ Twenty-six 
closed? what a joy I " Caterina's letters to Serbelloni 
follow in quick succession, and it is clear that her friend- 
ship was on the increase. The fair tormentor, who had 
tortured so many admirers, felt for her distant friend a 
sort of humble and submissive adoration. Time must 
already have wrought its changes on her if, in 1773, 
when she was about to many Tron, she could write the 
melancholy phrase, '* It is all over.'* But she quickly 
recovers and chases the thought; she writes to her 
future husband; "All over I > . . not a bit of it; rouged, 
combed, and with my ready wit Til undertake to rout 
aU the girls." But ten years later she has to admit the 
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inevitable lapse of lime, and yet she cannot refrain from 
writing to Serbelloni words which reveal her inner feel- 
ings : **You are the man my youthful fancy conjured 
up to make liim arbiter of all my emotions and to adore 
with all my soul* and eold reason never has been able 
to render my happiness bitter by its reproaches. In 
virtuous souls when passion is spent there comes the 
most lender and cordial affection, which lasts as long as 
hfe. I know tliat a heart of forty-six years is but a 
sorry gift; and even if a ready wit and some traces of 
beauty should render it attractive for the moment, a 
short time will serve to dispel the illusion, and nothing 
will remain but the weariness of the posseaaor and the 
ahanie of the giver" (August 2, lySS). 

The flower of youth was passed, and SerbeUoni, after 
a brief caprice, though flattered by and grateful for 
the homage of so great a lady, turned to the fresher 
attractions of younger years. It would seem that he 
replied formally and coldly to the sentimental exalta- 
tion of Catcrina, or left her letters too long unanswered 
and roused in her indignant reproach. Did she deserve 
such treatment P Were all charms fled ? If so, how was 
it that, when Venice was en file for Guatavus III of 
Sweden, she had shone in society, surrounded by a 
court of adorers ? Perhaps these latest triumphs roused 
her pride and stirred her noble temper, prone to sudden 
tenderness and sudden wrath. On September 95, 1784, 
she wrote to Serbelloni, half in banter, half in anger: 
*' My words are true, and they express my annoyance; 
yes, I mean to declare war on you, but I hope for a 
speedy peace." Two years passed, and if Serbelloni 
remained untouched by the sighs of the patrician lady, 
she had neither the courage nor the philosophy to retire, 
and a fierce contest between her passion and her pride 
continued in her breast. On September i, 1786, she 
wrote the following letter, which breathes a spirit of 
dignified reserve: * ' I need not recall to you the pleasure 
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with which I welcomed your friendship, and whatever 
may have been the sentiments with which you honoured 
me, I know I have no cause to blush. 1 held that you 
were not hke the ordinary run of men, and I dreamed 
that our friendship was to be eternal, for it was based 
upon esteem. I am not like the majority of women, and 
I have a heart that feels and knows the sacred laws of 
friendship. I know the passions and I know how to 
pardon what they entail. All I ask is that an honest 
man should treat me like an honest man, I may men- 
tion that all the most respectable people in Venice talk 
to me of you as though our friendship were fraternal, 
virtuous, and indissoluble, and I know not how to mask 
a change so little to our credit; I don't mean to our 
inferiors and our friends, who will, of course, be dis- 
creet. You and I are in the highest rank; we cannot 
follow the ordinary path ; we arc bound to respect each 
other and to be friends, for the qualities which demand 
this esteem and friendship exist and always will exist. 
If you think you have cause to complain of me, tell 
me in all friendliness, and I, in the knowledge of my 
own probity, will find the way to clear your mind. 
Read my letter carefully ; it is inspired by friendship, 
honour, reason, and genuine esteem ; answer me as 
you ought/' 

Dignity conquers feeling, and on September i6 of 
the same year she writes: '' At last I have a letter from 
you. Not to answer a letter is the same as not answer- 
ing a friend's question. You have never understood 
me; well, understand me now, it is high time. I am 
a woman, but brought up with all a gentleman's sense of 
honour. I know the human heart and can sympathize 
with its weaknesses. I feel and know the sacred laws 
of friendship. As for love 1 take it at its due value. 
To be deserted would hurt but not anger me. I can- 
not submit to neglect; my birth, my nature, and my 
spirit forbid it. If your new engagements do not forbid 
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far less wit than you possess to justify your conduct 
towards me; but my need is not to be persuaded nor 
convinced; it is not my reason, which, as far as you 
are concerned, is in perfect accord with my affection, 
nay, is rather slave to it, that requires lo be reassured/' 
The unhappy rather than platonic lover concludes thus; 
** Let my final sentence issue then from you ; it wiU 
either open the door to an initial and essential ray of 
hope which will encourage me to plan, evolve, and 
effectuate my projects, or it will condemn me to drown 
myself in a slough of despair," Another letter written 
from the country runs thus: *' Neither the woods nor 
the chase avail to banish for a moment from my mind 
the thought of my future bliss, which, heaven grant, 
you may be pleased to concede me, for you alone can/' 
Another loses his self-control and, announcing his 
arrival in Venice, eitclaims: *' Everything makes me 
hope to be in Venice by Tuesday evening. Where will 
my gondola take me ? My first house will be the house 
where my heart is lodged. At this moment all aflame 
with passion I embrace you and kiss your knees, and I 
dream — ah I what bliss I " 

On June i5, 1782, the patrician Niccolft Venier, when 
quitting Venice, writes to Caterina : '* It matters not to 
me to leave Venice, but, by God, to be severed from 
you — that depresses me/* At that time Caterina herself 
was living in retirement, as her divorce was pending. 
*'A11 will end well,** writes Venier, '* and I hope to 
see you happy, as you deserve," During his long 
absence Venier wrote frequent and lengthy epistles, full 
of curious details and shrewd observations. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1783, from Paris, he says: *' Paris is 
beautiful, but I would never choose Paris in preference 
to the humblest little village where dwells the most 
adorable lady Cattina. Don't take my words as mere 
compliments ; they spring from my inmost heart, which 
is entirely yours/' Speaking of the sights of Paris, he 
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Bays : * * The grand opera exceeds my expectation ; the 
ballet and the dresses are unlike anything lo he seen 
elsewhere in Europe, The laclies almost all wear little 
hats, with lew flowers, and plumes low down on them, 
coming down in the middle nearly to the eyes* The 
Queen, who always appears so, sets the fashion. At 
present the ladies all wear blouses, that is to say a blouse 
of muslin with braid over their dress. If you like to 
send me commissions, I will carry them out pnnctually. 
Elegance, ease, no affectation, no gine, — these are the 
notes of Paris. But it is very dear ; here one learns to 
look at each side of a penny, for money (lies before one 
knows it, A lady could not enjoy Paris without mak- 
ing up her mind to a considerable sojourn and to 
spending a large sum of money, as did the Barbarigo/* 
In the letter of November ig he says : *' If my joy 
is so great w^hen I receive your letters, what would it he 
were I actually near youl This absence, I assure you, 
spoils all my pleasure, < . < When I return to Venice, 
I shall not be able to adapt myself so easily to the 
Venetian theatre, which is very different from tlie theatre 
here, especially in the ballet, in comedy, in tragedy, 
and in the mounting. But as for the French ladies I 
shall find no difficulty in forgetting them when I find 
my dear mistress and friend ever gracious towards me. 
Ttds letter was written yesterday for to-day, the 19th; 
I have to rise by candle-light and dress to go to Ver- 
sailles, an uncomfortable business owing to the hour, 
the cold, and the tedious journey. At Versailles one 
sees the Court, the Diplomatic body, the foreigners 
from all countries, and everybody dines with the Min- 
ister M. de Vergenes ; then one comes back to Paris 
in time for the opera* At Versailles we saw the Queen 
at play; she is beautiful and very amiable." On 
December a he writes, * * I wish Paris were nearer Venice ; 
I should then hear oftener from you. Every letter takes 
a month before the answer comes- That is rather loo 
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long for one who desires to converse at every moment. 
My heart is in Italy, but I cant detach myself from this 
enchanting city. It is not hecause of the ladies, but on 
account of all the rest, , • . You, I suppose, are amus- 
ing yourself at the theatre and in society, and quite 
riglit too ; we ought to make life as agreeable as pos- 
sible. . . . We have lately had a new opera called 
UEmbarras des richesses, music by M. Gretry ; a 
splendid performance. The Itahan Maestro Taccbini is 
here and at work on three operas ; but it is difficult for 
Italian composers to succeed in grand opera in Paris, for 
they are expected to m rite tlie music for the opera and 
the ballet^music, and there are certain numbers where the 
balkrini dance while the singers are singing. All this 
has to be arranged between the composer and the ballet- 
master* quite otherwise than in Italy/' In the letter 
of March 18, 1783, he says: *' The Carnival in Paris 
is not a whit more brilliant than Lent itself. The 
theatres and assemblies go on all the year. We have 
had more balls and gambhng at Versailles than usual ; 
the Queen is fond of both, and all the world follows 
her. I, after some storms, closed my game with 
honour, and even won a small sum which will help to 
cover expenses, I was sitting at the Queen* s table and 
was pleased that the spectators wished me good-luck/' 

From Paris Venier went to London and Holland, 
but he never forgot Caterina, to whom be eventually 
offered bis hand ; she declined, and closed a long letter 
to her unlucky admirer with these words: ** As any 
conversation between us now would be out of place, I 
trust you will avoid giving occasion for it by not seeing 
me for a while ; though tliis interruption will not cause 
me to cease from the sentiments of true esteem whicli 
your most humble servant professes for you/' The 
reason for this refusal may perhaps be found in certain 
tender notes addressed in French by Caterina to 
another adorer: ** Je ne sais pas mais je ne suis paB 
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si gaie aojourd'hui qu'hier au soir. Serdil-^e parceque 
j'ai un jour de moins a voua voir? Quaiid avez voua 
6x6 voire depart ? Je voudrais que tous lea cheveaux 
fussent encloues* Adieu. Je ne vous airae pas*" 

The gossip, loo, and scandals, the latest slory wlucli 
was going the round, roused ihe curiosity of the lady 
when in villeggiatara, and stimulated a friend to write 
to her: *' My lady, if I am to be at ease I must figure 
you not only well but happy, lively, content to exchange 
the tedious monotony of the city for the dis tractions of 
your life in the country, files ^ applau&e to the beau- 
tiful dancer, a little love aifair, the renewal of old ac- 
quaintances, the beginning of new» Here the piazza is 
a desert, the theatres empty, San Moise has the cold 
fit; faces in the boxes that one never sees all the rest 
of the year, straw hats that rouse curiosity- Signor 

Pietro M^ , exercising liis rights as a master, opened 

a letter addressed to one of his domestic servants, and 
found in it the whole arrangements for a love aHair 

between his maid and the chevalier M ; result, 

dismissal of the footman and dismissal of the maid, all 
without reproach^ quite calmly and nobly. Count 

A^ — — is the devotecf slave of the fair B , and has 

been partially reconciled to his mistress after several 
public quarrels. Count K , a German, goes pub- 
licly to the theatre with Madame T V . A fair 

young lady was carried off up the Brenta to Mira by 
two middle-^aged protectors. Impossible to describe the 
disastrous results on the fashionable world of the Brenta, 
and the total failure of all the hats, cloaki, umbrellas, 
plumes, caps, and other female weapons made ready by 
the most illustrious dwellers in casinos, bijou residences, 
and gardens between Dolo and Oriago, La Banti is here, 
and those who have boxes even though they are on the 
third tier and cost a fortune, are well content. Here is a 
letter which may he a bore, perhaps, toils recipient, not 
to me who wrote it ; I cannot close it without saying 
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that I verily believe you possess the power we hcai 
fables — that is, of rendering wrctclied mortals dtvtne. 
I fear poor Toni, your stern-oar, has the fatal misfortune 
to have gone mad with love for his mistress* He con- 
siders himself dismissed^ and is so upset about it that he 
does not even try to find another place, but is determined 
not to leave you ; he hangs about the palace, and plants 
himself like a sentinel before your door ; if that road is 
closed to hitn, he will go round and fix himself like a 
third post in the canal before your water door ; in the 
mean time he cats nothing, — a lump sticks in Ids throat 
and won't let him swallow. He swears he had nothmg 
to do with the impertinence of his fellow, who does not 
deserve to be in service a single hour/* 

Amid all this gossip and frivolity a strong and noble 
sentiment dominated the mind of the lady Corner, her 
love for Pietro Pesaro. In his le tiers written from Rome, 
where he was ambassador in 1790 and 1796, Pesaro 
dwells on the unhappy plight of Italy and his presenti- 
ment of coming ruin- ** The French/' he says, ** are 
making great strides towards Italy, They say the King 
of Sardinia will make peace for the all-powerful reason 
that he cannot carry on the war ; just think what kind 
of a peace this must be, and what the conditions. After 
aU these years of war we don't know even now what are 
the real relations between Rome and France, whether 
friendly, hostile^ or neutral ; and in this uncertainty we 
shall see the French quietly enter the country and oppress 
the inhabitants. These priests I they w^ant to be at peace 
with France, and yet they dare not breathe the name, 
for Pius VI won't hear of it ; they want to make war, 
but they have not the means. In short, they do noth- 
ing, and never will do any tiling, for they don*t know 
what to do ; and when the storm breaks, and it is 
imminent, let him it overwhelms look to himself/' 
Again, on May ai, 1796, he says ; *' Here all the talk 
is of war, of occupations, of treaties. My chief difficulty 
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18 to extract the truth from five hundred contradictory 
reporls* Every one is a politician, every one has special 
information, and woe to the man who believes them I 
You have no idea of the confusion in the heads of 
these priests and cardinals. Terrible times 1 The States 
defend themselves so far wilh political weapons » but 
I doubt whether this fencing can go on much 
longer/' 

All the same Pesaro, in the midst of these grave cares, 
does not forget to pay attention to his mistress, to whom 
he sends a dress with these words ; ** 1 send a dress, 
not very costly but in the fashion ; it is of plain wool, 
made here and well cut. Remember that the petticoat 
should be fastened a little below the hreast, and that 
the sleeves should be caught up with ribbons at the 
shoulder ; the body is fastened low down witli pins in 
bunches of white ribbon. It is a dress for town or 
country, for receptions or for ordinary use." 

When the Republic was on the point of falling, 
Pesaro left his native land, and before setting out for 
London, he sent a note to Caterina. The seal shows a 
leaf with the motto: ** Je ne change qu*en mourant/' 
The note runs thus : * * I am going because I can't help 
it ; BO it is written in the book of my destiny. I don't 
come to see you, so as to spare the pang to both of us. 
My ear still hears and my heart retains that caro tL 
I commend me to your memory ; you will ever be 
present to me ; your likeness is profoundly graven on 
my mind ; it can never be effaced. I kiss your hands, 
Adieu/' How many times in gloomy London must 
Pesaro have thought of the well-known house at San 
Marziale, where in the evenings, surrounded by her 
friends, sat Caterina, whose vivacity and attractiveness 
it seems the years could not impair. 

The conversazione was, in trutli* at this period 
woman's kingdom; we can see the amiable great ladies 
in their drawing-rooms, which Pietro Longhi has drawn 
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for us with all the fidelity of a chronicler,^ Goldoni^ 
too, has left us a description of a conversazione full of 
humour: * * It is enough to make you die of laughing 
to go to a conversazione. There are the ladies with 
their cavalieri serventi ; they sit there stiff as statues, 
waiting to be adored ; her lover sighs over the shoul- 
der of one, or kneels at her feet; another hands the 
tea, or picks up a handkerchief, or kisses a handt or 
offers his arm, or plays the secretary, the footman, the 
hairdresser, the perfumer, or fondles or follows about 
like a dog." ^ 

In the midst of this flutter of fans and rustle of silks 
the sole topic of conversation was the small talk and 
gossip of the piazza. But the conversazioni of the upper 
classes, as represented by Goldoni, lack that formal de- 
corum» that sense of dignity — pretentious, if you like, 
but always consistent with itself — which never really 
deserted the aristocracy ; he gives to his nobility too 
much of the air of the bourgeoisie, and his counts and 
marquises differ only from the shopkeeper by the prefix 
Don,^ Of course some of the great ladies, even in real 
life, were not free from vulgarity^ but the effect was 
modified by the splendid setting of their houses and 
their dress. Frivolous or gossiping conversation occu- 
pied certain salons, but in others the topic was fre- 
quently lofty and original; love, letters, and art were 
woven together in a delightful vivacity of discussion- 
Venetian women were charming talkers and made skil- 
ful use of the liquid Venetian dialect. The looseness 
of language, frankly unreserved, which obtained dur- 
ing the Seicento, became more piquant and more reticent 

* *' Loaghrs pictures for ihn mo*l part represent aristocratic ae^mtUes 
of kdiea aod geDtlemeOi whose actual portraits he drew^ giving us llieir 
whole m&nner aod carriage, bo that taej can he recognised even when 
masked." Moschini, Lett. Ven., Ill, 66* 

* GoldoDi, Le femmine puntigliose. Act U, ac. xiv. 

* VerDoa Lee, op. cit,, II, a 64^ Merlato Maiia, Mariti e Camlier $er^ 
venti nelk ^mm. ^ofdm^t P- 9- Firenze^ 1906, 
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in the Setteceuto, and indecency was tempered by lively 
wit and turn of phrase. 

The most venerable personages used to take part in 
these coaversazioni, where they gladly recalled the days 
of their youth. Alvise Mocenigo, the most sociable man 
of his day, was elected Doge in 1731 ; but he refused to 
abandon his habits, and every evening, without his suite 
or escort, he went in a gondola to his brother's house to 
talk and to gamble, ^ The Doge Marco Foscarini in his 
official capacity always displayed an excessive rigidity 
of manner, but in private society he was a most agree- 
able talker.^ Men of austere habits, like Gaspare Gozzi, 
and lofty and serene intellects, like Carlo Goldoni, were 
assiduous at the soiries of Maria Sagredo Piaani, of 
Caterina Tron, of Ceciha Quirini Zorzi, of Cornelia 
Barbaro Gritti, and of Faustina Rezzonico.* The law 
which forbade the patricians to have any dealings with 
attaches at foreign embassies was still in force, though 
Httle observed and frequently evaded * ; but all reluc- 
tance to admit strangers to their society had quite dis^ 
appeared, and foreigners found a ready welcome.^ 

The great halls of the palaces were thrown open for 
balls and files, and also for concerts, at which such 

1 PoellDitx, LelL et Mim.y dt,, II, 77, 78* 

'^ BareUi, GV /L,cit., p. ado. 

* Men of letters and aF genius were freely aflmitted to this pstrician 
6«>cioEj. WheEi» oil April 17, 1753, they celebrated the we<lding of Giovanni 
Klocetiigo witk CaioriEia Loredan, nioce of Ihe^ Dogo France&co Loredaa, 
Carlo Goldoni was invited to the Palace, not lo tho great Hall of Banquets^ 
but to tte smaller room reserved for fHends of Ca* Mocenigo and Ca' Lor^ 
daUn, The [Kiet recalled the booour done him when twenty years later he 
met Mocenigo as amhashador in Paris {Mim.^ cit., U, ^63). Goldoni 
dedicated his Cavaliere di luon gusto to Mocenigo* 

^ *' 11 no fantr pas croire que^ quoique la noblesse viSnilienue ue pmsse 
avoir aucun coEnmcrce «vcso Ids amhassadcurs (sSv^rit^ bien sage)« les mi^ 
m sires Strangers ne soient pas dans utie surte do liaison avec les magistrals ; 
on 9« parle par des tiers ; on he dit bten des cho&ea par des signes k I'Op^t-a, 
clrconstani^e qui rend Ja fr^quentation dea spectacles at Tusage dii masmia 
n^cessaires au£ ministres 6lrangcrs - il se forme mdme entre eux et les 
V^Ditiens des amities vives et constantes/' Bernis, Mim. ei lettr., cit., 
L i83. 

^ PoelLuiti, op. dt,» H, ga. Moore, Lett^rSt cit., lU, 196. 
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masiers as Marcello, Scarlatti, and Porpora would lake 
a part.^ The smaller chambers in tlie mezzanino were 
reserved for the regular evening reception of guests, to 
whom they served coffee and chocolate, the two favour- 
lie drinks which stimulated con versa lion -^ President 
De Brosses, in the drawing-room of the Procuratessa 
Foscarini, saw tlie guests offered watermelon — '* une 
grosse citrouille couple en quartiers, met dilestahle 
fi'il en fut jamais," But we must remember that De 
Brosses himself compares such modest entertainment 
with the luxury of the Labbia. a patrician ' ' sur le retour, 
qui a 6i6 fort belle et fort galante, folle des fran^ais" ; 
whom the witty President offered to accompany to 
France * 'conjointement avec ses bijoux, et sespierreries, 
lea plus belles peut-^tre que poss&de aucun parliculier 
de rEurope."» 

Often after the theatre the ladies would go on to the 
casino 

d'ogni delizia umana . , . 
Vora appeodice, 

and the conversation, begun late at night, would not 
end before dawn. A contemporary says : * ' Perhaps in 
no other town save Venice is two o'clock in the morn- 
ing considered the most suitable hour to begin a con- 
versation/'* Lamberti, however, is careful to point 

* ** II n'y a presqiie pas de soir^p qu'il n'j ait acadSmie qxielque part/* 
Bays De Brosses. BeDedetto Marcelia was a constant atteatlant at the 
musical meetings in the house of his friend fsabeila Renier Lombria, In 
the palace of Beaedetto Grim an i and that of Cotint Carlo Taasis della Torre, 
two ladiest Cecilia Sagredo Baflb and Elena Michiel Gambara, used to per- 
form Marcello's psalms to the voice and harpsichord, Moschini, Lett. Fcn-p 
m, aog. 

^ The Jesuit Boherti declares that the moiiit delightful moments which 
friendship can offer or create are those when two friends are slowly and 
quietly arioking a cup of chocolate m company. In one of Goldoni'i 
melodramas {La Connersazione, Act I, sc. i.)» the ehonia singB : 

VivB pnr la cioecolata 
E colli! che Ilia inventaU. 

* De Brosses, Luite XV, 

i Ballariui, LelLf cit.. May 19, 1781, 
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out that not all the casinoa were gamhling-salootiB or 
rendezvous for lovers, 

Tuii per altro do xe s. queeti eeuall ; 
Ghe n'^ de quej che se pol dir Licei, 
L& savi^zza^ onesU, chiart DataUp 
Casta bclezza, pur ilk da Dei, 
Spirilo sodo, grazie naluraiiJ 

The casino of San Giuliano, belonging to the Procura- 
tessa Caterina Dolfin Tron, was celebrated, though very 
modest in its fittings. Every Monday there was a 
reception, and a single gondolier sulficed to announce 
the guests and anulF the candlea. No one of any name, 
whether Itahan or foreigner, failed to attend these as- 
semblies, and all of them took away with them pleas- 
ant memories of the amiable lady. Among the more 
assiduous were Carlo and Gaspare Gozzi, the Abb6 
Barbaro, the turbulent Giorgio Pisani, and the restless 
Angelo Quirini, All who paid court to the queen of 
the salon were fascinated by her quick intelligence, her 
culture, and her gracious manners. A hater of shams, 
she was not, like so many ladies of easy virtue, indul- 
gent to her own slips but severe on others ; to all alike 
she showed herself superior to meanness, but never 
arrogant. Her kindness and goodness of heart are re- 
vealed in the anecdote of herself and the Princess 
Gonzaga. That lady had come to Venice with a repu- 
tation so damaged that no one would venture to present 
her officially, ** Very well,'' said the Tron, '' since all 
decline I will present her myself,** She accompanied 
the Princess to an assembly and, addressing the ladies 
present, said, ''This is the Princess Gonzaga. She 
belongs to a noble family, for this I answer; as for 
the rest, I answer neither for her nor for you nor for 
myself-"^ 



1 Lambert], Qimilro stagionit cit.« p. io. 
^ Reunion t, Rawdon Btvwn (Arch. Stor. 
pp. 180-181. Fireaie, iB85)* 
TOL, n. — 10 
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In some of these Venetian salons, amid the chatter, 
the cards, and the flirtations, the doctrines of France 
gradually worked their way, and the thoughtless crowd 
felt the profound change of ideas and feelings which was 
taking place around iL The Revolution entered to the 
step of a minuet, and hetwoen madrigals and risky anec- 
dotes were discussed the subde and complex theories of 
Helvetius and Diderot, the witty and irreverent phiU 
osophy of Chamfort, Voltaire, and Rousseau, senti- 
mental and metaphysical dissertations on the social 
contract, the state of nature, the rights of man ; and 
thus gradually among the upper classes there was formed 
a fashion, almost an affectation, of accepting the theories 
which were to revolutionise society. Caterina Tron's 
circle did not escape the infection, and the Inquisitors 
of State thought it prudent to close the casino of San 
Giuliano, where, as the Abb^ Angelo Barbaro says, in 
his Lamenio dei poveri laslrissimi della conversazione Tron 
andata a monte : 

Da airissimi itudio&i 

Citavimo Euaj^, 

Da strissimi iDgegDOEi 

DiBBvimo bpnidi 

I Btrissimi, ]& striBsime, i abati 

Per la couversazion i era ati e nati. 

The casino was reopened, and it was there that Caterina, 
now well on in years and surrounded by only a few 
iaithfui friends, died of syncope on November i3, 
^793. 

Nor in these last days of the Republic must we omit 
to mention the assemblies of the Princess Rasini,^ who 

^ **DonTja Isabella, priucipessa BasiDi dl Roma, ved ova del marctcsfl 
Giovanm Sorcsma Vidoni di Crefnoaa, oateDdeva le sue relazioai 6 i suoi 
maneggi smo ne' piu segrcti gabinelli d'Europa* AbiLava a San Geremin, 
mantenendo una corle degna di lei, e trattandosi con uoa splendidezza ch« 
siipc^rava 1 <^sEore di dooaa privata. Ls domeniclie G i giomi d'ogni sctlU 
mana leoeva cooveraazione a luUi gU esleri mioistri prcs^so la Eepiibblicaf 
e Degli altri giorui ai Doge e Savi del CoDsiglto, agllDquifttton di Stalo e a 
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Bpent Bome time in the lagoons, and of two foreign 
ladiesj Giuslinmna Wynne, widow of Count Rosenberg- 
Orsini, who wrote in French on Venetian subjects, and 
the Countess Ernestine de Weisenwolf, widow of Paffy, 
married for the second time to Giacomo Durazzo, pa- 
trician of Genoa, who was for twenty years Austrian 
ambassador in Venice. But even in those days there 
w ere two salons still more in vogue, though they reached 
the height of their fame only after the fall of the Re- 
public, — the reunions of the Albrizzi and of Glustina 
MichieL Isabella Teotochi, born in J 760 at Corfu, was 
married against her will to Carlo Antonio Marin ; w ith 
the consent of the ecclesiastical authorities she dissolved 
this marriage without any injury to her fair name, and 
in 1796 she married Giuseppe Albrizzi, to w^hom she 
was always much attached,^ At the age of sixteen, aa 
wife of Marin, she came to Venice, and her kindness, 
sweetness, lively wit, and striking beauty soon won her 
distinguished friends, Madame Le Brun painted her in 
1 79 a ; the portrait has a w onderfully sweet and attractive 
expression, and its beauty is marvellous. 

Giustina Renier Michiel (b, 1705) also delighted in 

lutl* i priDcipi del Veaeto Governo ; non poleodo i primi tpovarsi giimmai 
con questt per U veDeU costitu^ione." Longo, MemoviCt cit., I, 6g. 

^ Succeeding geQerationa have been more uofajr to laabeDa thati her 
own* Malamani (Is. T, Albrhdt Torino, i883) declares that ih& saggia 
habdh was conaidered by the Albrizzi as an ornameal of the famiLv ; hut 
G. Ghiariol, writing on F oscolo, trioa to identify Isabella with the famous 
** Laura'" beloved by the youthful poet, and then with the ec teste Temirat 
who, according to a certain autobiographical romance hardly sketched out 
(see Opece di U. Foicoh^ XH, 54 et &eq), was his mistress in a vnlgar love- 
affair (see Chiarini, Gli txmon di U. Foscoh nelh sue lettere. Bologna, 
i8ga, 1, 3-43* 53g-54o ; II, 3-4). This opinion, which b shared by 
De Winckeh in hi a kindly but bungling Vita di b\ Foicolo (Verona, 
Drucker, I, la el seq), is opposed by A. Michieli in hJa Ugo Foscoh a Ve^ 
nezia (in the Nuovo Archivio Veneto^ N» S., from Tom, V, Part llj to Tom. 
YIl, Part I), who proves that if the love of Isabella for Foacolo was not 
quite free of sensuality it certainly was blameless and worthy of the manner 
in which it was requited. In confirmation we have the letters which 
pagsed between them, edited by Chiarini (Roma, igoa) ; E* Masi'a Par- 
racche e Sanmloiti net secoh X'VlUy and ADtona-Traversi*8 Di un amore di 
Ugo Fotcoto (Milano, iSSS)- 
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the society of her friends, and her salon^ in the Corle 
Contarina at San Moisfe, was always open to them. 
The asscmbUes of Marina Quirini Benzon and Cecilia 
Zeno Tron were more sparkling ; these two fair ladies 
continued to diffuse an air of gaiety over the last days 
of the Republic, which with careleas indifference paid 
no attention to the hurricane which was brewing in 
France. 

The state which once had scaled the heights of glory 
disappeared in a kind of voluptuous stupor » not, how- 
ever, debased by aught that was abject. In the society 
of Venice during the last days there were more defects 
than faults, frivolity of sentiment rather than violence 
of passion. Corruption never presented itself under 
the guise of a crude sensuality; it was never involved 
in turpitude, nor, as in ancient Rome, did it break into 
outbursts of brutality and mad lust. Venice was no 
worse than France, which was preparing the great Revo- 
lution, England under Anne and George, Prussia under 
Frederick II, Sweden w^itli her Queen Christina, or 
Spain with Charles VI, at whose court Manuel Godoy, 
the Queen's favourite, set the tone,i In Rome looseness 
of morals had reached such a pitch that Pope Benedict 
XIV confessed in one of his genial momenta tliat he had 
heard a lady of his day declare that a woman ought to 
marry if only not to miss the chance of being a widow. 
In Venice the poetry of the place, its singular site, the 
development of its art, all contributed to emphasise the 
corruption which was common to the rest of Europe. 

1 Mtiore, in his Letlers (ID, iq4), (tys it would be difficult to prove that 
tKa Tenetiaua were more addicted to sensual pleasure than the iohabiUnts 
of Loodon, Pari*, or Berlin. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY MOVEMENT 

TOWARDS the close of the seventeenth century 
the flower of art and of poetry faded away, but 
the strength of the Italian inlellect asserted itself 
in the progress of science ; and contemporaneously, 
though slowly, the Italian conscience was forming and 
maturing the conception of an independent and united 
Italy- The shame and the injury of foreign occupation 
stirred in some breasts magnanimous aspirations, and 
among the crowd of poets we find generous souls 
like Tassoni, Chiabrera, Testi, Filicaia, and Menzini, 
who every now and then flash out the idea of national 
unity. Venice, on the other hand, had never known 
foreign domination ; she could not feel her heart beat- 
ing with the heart of suffering Italy ; even her most 
distinguished men, like Paolo Sarpi, rarely or never 
extended their gaze beyond the Hmits of the lagoons. 
But if, in consequence of her peculiar position, the 
Republic never grasped the idea of a free and united 
Italy, on the other hand, the scientific movement 
which preluded the modern age made itself strongly 
felt in Venice. 

In 1 59a the Republic summoned to Padua Galileo, 
the man of science who was destined to inaugurate the 
new epoch, and for eighteen years the hospitality of 
Venice gave him leisure for his studies and repose for 
his spirit.^ No one ever acquired or bestowed higher 

^ Galilei, Opere, ed. AntOmO Favaro* Firetue, 1900-1907. Galileo 
was appoioled to the chair of mathemalica by an order of September a6, 
l5^j (XtX, tti). He gave his ioaugural address oa December 7, i5^a^ 
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honour in his ctiair than did the great scientist, aixd 
potent and widespread was the influence he exerted over 
his pupils, and over all who were privileged to hear 
him talk in the intimacy of his home in Borgo de' 
Vignali near the Santo. In 1610 Galileo said adieu to 
his beloved pupils of Padua* domiciUo naturale del siio 
ingegno. Glorioai and Sovero, who succeeded him in 
the chair of mathematics, followed his luminous foot- 
steps, emancipated from all servitude to Aristotle. But 
all too soon the spirit of Galileo vanished from the 
lecture-rooms of Padua, and that university, like others 
in Italy, entered on a period of feebleness and ineffi- 
ciency.* It did not, as some insist, become a mere 
mechanical workshop of pedantic erudition,^ but it is 
certain that the finer scholars, if invited, showed no 
wish to teach there, — such, for example, as Lip&ius and 
Gronovius. In i6a6 a German student noted the de- 
cline of the medical school and the weakness of the 
anatomical and surgical teaching^ ; and these unfortu- 
nate conditions persisted even w^hen Italy could boast 
such a light as Marcello Malpighi. 

The quickening of the spirit and the intellect which 
manifested itself at Padua about the close of the 
Cinquecento and the opening of the Seicento was re- 
flected in Venice in new and daring lines of thought. 

and the first lesson ou the i3th following (XIX, lai)- The appointment 
was for tlio usual four years wilii two eitra, Th© salary was 180 flonns 
a year. By decree of October aS^ i5§9, Galileo's appoiDtmeDt was con- 
firmed for sii more years at S^o fioriDS a year to begiD December 17 of 
the preceding year (XIX, Jia). By decree of August 5, 160G, be was 
reappoiDted for six years and his Mipend raided to Bao Oorms (X^ iSg; 
XIa, ti4)* On August aS, ifiog* be was appointed for Ufe at looo 
florins a year (XIX, Ii5| 588, 609). He resigned on June i5, 1600 
(XIX, I a 5), at tho close of a seholasttc year, ^^hich terminated officially on 
June t3tb, thotigh tbe vacaiiones rrmgnae always begaa a week or two 
earlier. He was tound to teach for GO mez* hore during tbe year, like the 
other professors (X» 35o). 

1 Tiraboschi, Si. ddla Lett. It, VDI, 5o, 5i. Venezia, i8a4^ 

■ Busetto, Ctirh de^ DoUori^ cit., p, 7. 

■ Brugi. Per ta Si. deW Vnii). dl Pad, (in iho " Atti dellt K AcQ. 4l 
Pad." Vol. XVm, DiBpensa 1, igoa). 
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Marcantonio de Dominis, born at Arbe in Dalmatia in 
i56i, taught at Padua in his early years. His was a 
restless and rebcUious spirit ; in the bottom of his heart 
inchoed toward the Reformation, appointed, first of all. 
Bishop of Senia, and then Archbishop of Spalato, he did 
not conceal his leanings towards the new reUgious move- 
ment, and in i6i5 he had to leave Dalmatia, and be- 
took himself to Venice, where he made the acquaintance 
of Fra Paolo Sarpi, who gave him a manuscript copy of 
his History of the Council of Trent, De Dominis then 
went to Char, Heidelberg, and England, where, in 
1617, he published Fra Paolo*s history, with a preface 
by himself. On his return to Italy, in 1625, he was 
imprisoned and died in the castle of Sant' Angelo; his 
body was given to the flames. But Venice always re- 
mained outside religious passions and controversies ; 
the new spirit showed itself, not in an audacious attack 
on dogma, but in affirming the authority of the State 
as against that of the Church, and by accepting, in the 
region of science, the experimental method which was 
to reform the homan intelligence. 

The voice of Galileo, recalling men to the study of 
natural phenomena and the abandonment of scholastic 
formulas and abstractions, was often heard in Venice, 
especially in the house of the historian Andrea Moro- 
sini.* Among those who gathered round the great 
scientist and listened in amazement to his speculations 
on the mighty truths, two, at least, were capable of 
following him, —Fra Paolo Sarpi and Gian Francesco 
Sagredo, Galileo's friendship and teaching gave an 
impulse to Sagredo*s intellect beyond all doubt, but the 
illustrious patrician, one of the noblest figures which 
adorn the Republic, had qualities of character and in- 
tellect all his own. He was absolutely without palitical 
ambitions, but in the modest offices which he filled 

^ Fiviro, Un ridoiU> mcntijlco^ cil. Se« Petrt 11, Yo). I, p* aSa, of thli 
work. 
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through a sense of duty, he aerved hia country with 
prudence and foresight. The delights of love, which 
were much to hia taste, could not distract him from 
his studies which followed the new movement, nor 
from hia ingenious inventions which did so much to 
assist the advancement of physics and meteorology, and 
secured liim the honour of heing selected by Galileo as 
one of the interlocutors in hia dialoguea.^ 

Not infrequently, too, science came to the aid of 
puhhc hfe, and the new spirit, which animated the 
University of Padua, stirred and urged not a few Vene^ 
tian patricians to recall the government to its ancient 
vigorous principles, be it in curbing the excessive power 
of the Ten, be it in noble and dignified resistance to the 
menaces of the Curia Romana.^ Sarpi, the calm spec- 
tator and profound investigator, affirms, with all the 
serenity of a scientific demonstration, the legitimate 
authority of the State, without, however, the smallest 
insult to the faith whose dogmas and cult he always 
respected and whose minister he was- It was not a 
religious but a pohtical contest which raged round 
Venice ; in fighting Paul V the Republic was fighting 
the preponderance of Spain, w^hoae friend the Pope was. 
The Interdict launched by the Pope waa equivalent to 
war declared by the King. 

At one with Sarpi in his ideas, and sometimes the 
source of them, were the Doge Leonardo Dona to, a 
robust, severe, and determined character, and the 
senator Domenico Mo lino (iSyS-ifiSS), proclaimed 
both by Italians and foreigners of distinction as one of 
the most illustrious persons of his age. More modest 
hut not less vigorous defenders of Venetian civil liberty 
were the legal adviaera of the RcpubKc, such as Graziani, 

^ Favaro, Giomnfraneeico Sagredo (Nuom Ar^h. Veneto, Tom. IV, 

^ Favaro, Ibid., when discus&ing the iafluenct) of the new scti^nlifio 
movement On Ih© govemincat, opiKirluDelj cites Romama (St^j VI, 367) 
and Ranke (Zar venez. Geich., p. S4> Loip^ig, i68@). 
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Pellegrini, Scaino, Monticolo, Oltelio,* Fra Fulgenzio 
Micanzio, the faithful disciple of Sarpi, and Anlonio 
Quirinij who, in a volume placed on the Index, de- 
fended the rights of the Republic.^ This high concep- 
tion of civic independence spread through every fibre 
of national life, whereas the scientific movement was 
confined to the minds of some few thinkers and was 
quickly sterihscd. In 1620, ten years after Galileo had 
quitted Padua, Gianfranccsco Sagredo died in Ms forty- 
ninth year,^ and in iSaS Fra Paolo Sarpi followed him 
to the grave. With the exception of Fra Fulgenzio 
Micanzio, those of Andrea Morosini's scientific coterie 
who still survived, Uke Benedetto Zorzi, Agostino da 
Mula, Giarinantonio and Sebastiano Venier, A I vise 
Mocenigo and Giacomo Moroslni, were not intellects 
capable of keeping alive the flame of scientific curioaity 
which, in other parts of Italy, and especially in 
Tuscany, still burned bright, persistenl^ intense, and 
revivifying in spite of many dim cul ties. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that Zaccaria Sagredo, on the death of his 
brother Gianfrancesco, wrote to Galileo and told him 
that the fibrary and instruments of the deceased had 
been scattered and destroyed on purpose, **as I do 
not wish that, with my consent, my children should 
stuff their heads with useless things/'* 

Still, in a soil which was now all but sterile, the seed 
of science continued to bear fruit. Medical science did 
its best to shake itself free of empiricism. The estab- 
lishment of a well-equipped anatomical theatre at San 
Giacomo dair Orio in 1671, thanks to the legacy of 
three thousand ducats bequeathed by Lorenzo Lore- 
dano, is worthy of remark. During the first half of the 

1 BomamD, Si., VII, 38, 

* QuiriDi, Avviso dslh Ragloni della Serenlss. Hep. di F^n. intomo alle 
di£icoHdi che h iono promoise dalla StmiU^ di Paolo V- Venstia, Beuchino, 
1:606. 

8 Favaro, G. Sagredo^ cit, 

* Galilei, Opere, cit., XlH, &a. 
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ievenleenth century the honour of the medical Bchool 
was maintained by the Venetians Viviano Viviani, Do- 
menico Terrillo, and Michelangelo Rota, Cecilio Folio 
of Modena, Giovanni Stefani of Belluoo, and others,^ 
Santo rre Santorio of Gapodistria waa well known in for- 
eign lands* He was the author of the Medicina Siaiica, 
and after professing medicine in his early days in Venice, 
he was called to the chair of medicine in Padua in i6i i • 
In i6ao he quitted Padua to return to the practice of 
his art in Venice, where he died in i636, at the age 
of seventy-five. John Vesting (1598-16^8), born at 
Minden in Westphalia, was Prolessor of Anatomy and 
Botany at Padua, and spent some time in Venice ; while 
Giuseppe Aromatari, of Assisi (d. 1660), practised medi- 
cine there for fifty years ; besides many scientific works, 
especially on botany, he bequeathed to posterity his 
literary polemic with Tasoni*^ Aroma tari, in his letter 
De generaiione plantar am ex seminibius, divined the 
principles which form the basis of modern botanical 
science, and in his company we must recall a modest 
druggist of Venice, Antonio Donati, who in i63i 
published a treatise on the Semplici dei lidi di Venezia, 
the earUest example of those compilations now known 
as Floras, 

The plague of i63o carried off many physicians, and 
the quacks began to reap a fortune ^ ; but science soon 

^ God. Marciaoa, CI. VII, il. Cod. a34a, which forms part of the 
manuscripts beloDging to the Col!€iee of PhjsiciaDS in Venice, and contains 
in abstract from the Acts of the Colleg^t given us a good deal of information 
on the practice of medicine in Vgdicg from the close of the aiiteenth to tbd 
middle of the scvcnlctiiith century* The Acta of the Priors inform ui 
that during the first thirty years of the seven teenlh centxiry the physicians 
enrolled in the College numbered between siicty and seventy. The College 
conld confer the degree of Doctor, and these are registered from the 
beginning of the siileenth century dow'n to 1747* There is also the list 
of the Priors from t5o3 to 1747 ; the eaTller nuncB are lost with the first 
volume of the Acts. 

^ Fahri, Vila di G. Afomatari. Venecia, 1661. 

" Bernardij Del CqIL rmd. chir. e delU arte chir. in Vene^lut pp^ 71^ 7^« 
Yenedap I79i. 
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reasserted its sway, thanks chiefly to the efforts of Sehas- 
tiano Mclli, surgeon in the hospitals of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo and of Castello, in conjunction with Antonio 
Molinetti, professor of anatomy and medicine at Padua 
(d. 1675), and, later on, with Giandomenico Santorini 
(1680-1736), who in 1 71 4 published his Osservcuioni 
anatomiche, explaining his own discoveries which gave 
so great an impulse to the study of the human faody. 
From this period onward medical science in Venice 
never ceased to progress, and while Padua boasts the 
great Giambattista Morgagni of Forli, Antonio Val- 
lisnieri of Reggio, and Leopoldo Caldani of Bologna, in 
Venice there were practising Paitoni^ Colludrowitz, 
Aglietti, Stefano Gallino, Pajola, Orteschi, Pezzi, Ber- 
nardi, Pellegrini, Macoppe, and Baroniot Goldoni's 
physician^ all of whom coupled profound knowledge 
with experience. The fame of Antonio Scarpa, the 
anatomist, horn at Motta di Livenza^ in 1747* passed 
beyond the borders of Italy, 

The Seicento, which saw Venice harassed by the wars 
of Candia and Morca, produced distinguished writers 
on military science, such as Giambattista Colombina, 
Giusto Emilio, Sigismondo Albcrghelti, who invented 
an instrument, based on the theory of logarithms, for 
determining the trajectory of projectiles/^ Civil archi- 
tecture produced ScamosMsi's masterly work, Uidea delV 
archUeiiura aniversale, published in 161 5 in Venice^ 
where the author died in the following year* at the age 
of sixty-six. 

Among the ornaments of science we must number 
the geometrician Stefano degli Angeli (1623-1697), 
one of the first to apply the theories of Galileo on the 



^ PuccmoUi, St. delh Medic, ITI, loS, tag, i36. Napoli, i863. 

^ BibL matem. it. dalla orig, delta Atampa ai primi anni del set, XIX comp. 
dal doit. Pietro Riccardl^ Part I. Motlena^ 1870, MannelU Ven. nella st. 
deUa geograjia (in Ibe AtU del R. IsL Ven., Tom. VII, ser, VI, 1888- 
18S9). 
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motion of the earth, Doroteo Alimari was born in 
Venice, of a Milanese family, and acliieved renown as 
a mathematician, inventing a method for calculating 
the longitude when on the high seas, Galileo's friend 
and disciple Paolo Aproino of Treviso, the physicist, 
lived for some lime in Venice » and died there in i638 ; 
Galileo introduced him into his dialogues. Father 
Vincenzo Maria Coronelli (1650^1718), a Venetian 
horn at Ravenna, was geographer to the Republic. He 
left many scientific works, and in his great atlases 
shows, in spite of many errors, a wide erudition and 
prodigious diligence* Coronelli founded in i68d the 
Academy of the '* Argonauts," which is not to be conx- 
pared either to the Florentine ** Cimento '' nor to the 
Roman '* Lincei," but nevertheless did much to spread 
geographical science, — a science which at this period 
had two able students, Raffaello Savonarola of Padua, 
author of a large dictionary of geography, and Antonio 
Magini, who edited Ptolemy and published an atlas of 
Italy. ^ Nor must we omit the astronomers Bonaventura 
Capridoni, Francesco Travagnini, who wrote on the 
motion of the earth, and Bernardo Facinit author of a 
planisphere described by Vallisnieri, The whole ques- 
tion of hydrostatics as applied to the lagoons and to the 
rivers of the plain occupied the attention of such stu- 
dents as Alessandro Radice, Gian Luigi Gallesi, Giuseppe 
Benoni, Gemini ano Montanari, Domenico Margutti, 
Giandomenico Guglielmini,^ all of them able hydraulic 
engineers, who in the next century found worthy suc- 
cessors in Bernardo Trevisan, Anton Maria Lorgna, 
Angclo Artico, Simone Stratico, and, most famous of 
all, Bernardino Zendrini/^ 

The love of travel was not quite extinct, and the Sei- 
cento can show several descriptions of distant countries, 

1 Martnelli, op. cit, 

^ Zendrini* Mem. Stor. delta lag. di Ven,, oii., Tom. 11. 

* Vacani, Delia %. di Ven. Firenie, 1867* 
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of strange men and manners. Among the travellers 
we find a few patricians who shake off the prevalent 
sloth. To take these explorera in their chronological 
order, we have Cecchino Martinelli, who w^ent to Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and the East Indies in search of 
simples, and from Malacca, in i6o4, sent to Venice 
amomum and calamus ^ ; Tomaso Contarini drew up an 
account of Germany (1606); the missionary Giuseppe 
de Brunis settled in Palestine and published his Re- 
dactorium HierosolymUanam ( 1 6 1 6) ; the ambassador 
Giorgio Giustinian described the journey from Con- 
stantinople to Dalmatia (1627); and Giambattista Ta- 
giiapietra, the Itinerario di Soria (i63i). 

In 1671 Ambrogio Bembo went to Aleppo, India, 
Persia, and Arabia, leaving a Journal of his voyages ; 
he had as traveUing companion as far as Cyprus Gian- 
nantonio Soderini, on his way to Anatoha, Egypt, and 
Syria, chiefly with intent to collect medals. In the 
year 1671 there sailed, in the fleet under Marco Bembo, 
the Venetian physician Angiolo Legrenzi, who, after 

1'oumeys in Syria, Aleppo, the Holy Land, Persia, and 
ndia, came back to Venice in 169^* and recorded his 
impressions in a volume entitled II peUegrino nelV Asia^ 
published at Venice in 1706* Niccol5 Manucci, in the 
second half of the Seicento, was physician at the Court 
of the Great Mogul, and wrote his valuable Memorie 
storiche sul MogoP ; Antonio CeUesti (i 673-1 71 a) and 
Marino Michiel (1678) described the Holy Land, and 
Giambattista Donk, Ambassador at Constantinople 
( 1 680-1 684) 1 his journey to the Bosphorus, taken in 
company with the Bolognese Marsigli and Benetti, first 

* Hagio/iamffnft dl Cecchino Marlmello topra VAmomo H Cahmo aromalico, 
Novamente Vanno iBOk kami^di ^falai^a CittA d' India daiV Eccell. Sig. Cecchino 
Martinetlo mo zh. In Venetia, Apprcft&o Gratioso Perchacino, iqo4- 

' Retentlj traDslated into English for the India oflice (London, Murray, 
1907* 4 vols*)* See Coggiola, G., Sulfn ntiona itiiegralc pabblicazione delta 
Storia del Moaot del veneziatvo iV. Manucci (la the Atii del VI Congressc 
Ceograjko. Veneiia, 1907). 
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president of the ** Argonauts/' ^ The study of foreign 
languages, so necessary for the understanding of human 
thought, also received generous encouragement from 
the patrician Cardinal Gregorio Barbarigo (1625^1697), 
Bishop of Padua ; he opened a seminary in that city, 
and provided it with competent teachers of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and Syrian; he also set up a 
press with fonts of type in all these languages. Another 
patrician. Cardinal Giorgio Cornaro, followed him in 
the See and in his generous patronage of learning. 

Venice was not lacking in scientific and literary 
activity during the Seicento, but it was confined to a 
few and overshadowed by the ostentatious and noisy 
life of the academies. Tliat noxious weed, culti- 
vated merely to satisfy personal vanity, spread with 
prodigious rapidity during tl/e seventeenth century. 
An endless number of academies sprang into existence, 
with names and devices, such as the Discordanti, In- 
stancabili, Sviluppali, Immaluri, Ordinati, Animosi, 
Assicurati, Marittimi, Fileleuteri, Arditi, Fioriti, In- 
cogniti, Peripatetic!, Imperfetti, Tassisti, lmmobili» 
Dclfici, Abbagliati, Paragon isti, Intricati, Sdenti, Sus- 
citati, Imperturbabili, Infuocati, Pacifici, Filaleti, Do- 
donei, Separati, Infaticabili, Filadelfici, Industriosi,^ 
That effort towards a fruitful criticism which was to 
be discerned here and there in the peninsula was en- 
tirely wanting in the Venetian academies* They m.et 
on stated days merely to declaim prose and verse, and 
to read novels and stories for the sole purpose of pass- 
ing the time and amusing themselves;^ So, at least, 

* Zurla, Dl Marco Polo e deciU vkgg. ven. pit iUustci* Venetia, 1818, 
More Hi, J., Diss, int^ ad akuni viagg. Yen. (m the Operette^ cil., Vol. II). 
Amat di San Filippo, Blag, del nta^g. il*, I, 378-465. Roma, i88a» In 
the eighleonlli century Venetian travellers are rarer. We may mentiaEi 
Giandomenico Goleti (1747)* who went to South Ainenca and compiled a 
Diziojmrio siarico geograjico on the suhject. Marinelli, Yen, nella St, delln 
^eog-, mt 

^ Baltada, Delle Accad. Fen., cit. 

I Loredano, Bizsarm ac^demichct p. 14^^ Yeueizia, 16B8, 
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says Giatifrancesco Loredano, who founded in i636, 
and held the sceptre of, one of the most celehrated 
academies, the '* Incogniti/* ^ 

Among these *' Incogniti/* drawn from all parts of 
Italy, ten were Venetians, and we can still catch the 
echo of their mutual laudations and the aroma of the 
incense they burned to one anollicr. The first place 
belongs to Loredano himself, the prencipe of the 
Academy, ** in whom are united all the qualities which 
we admire in the other members/' Then come the 
patricians Dardi Bembo, translator and commentator 
of Plato ; Giovanni Garzoni, poet and orator, great- 
grandson, on his mother's side, of Torqualo Tasso ; 
Leonardo Quirini, a poet, and Pictro Michiel, rhymester 
and noveUst. Among the rest were Comelio, a mem- 
ber of the Frangipani family, the legal adviser of the 
Republic ; Giovanmaria Vanti, born at Bologna and 
brought as a babe to Venice, author of a poem in 
heroics on // Mondo Nnovo ; Marino dall' Angelo, the 
eloquent advocate ; Niccolo Crasso, prose-writer, poet, 
and orator of more than Italian fame ; Giambattista 
Bertanni, '' friend of the Cavaliere Marino and imita- 
tor of his style." Marino was in Venice in 1 601 , seeing 
his poems through the press with the printer Giam- 
battista Ciotti, and made his influence felt on Venetian 
poets. Among this crowd of rhymesters only a few 
names are now remembered and then only by the 
learned ; among them were to be found ladies whom 
we have already mentioned, like Cornaro Piscopia, Sara 
Copia,® and others. 

Epic poetry, so brilliant in Tasso, languishes and dies 
in Giulio Strozzi's Venelia edijtcaia, in Giambattista 

1 Le GtQrk degll IncagnitU crL Tiraboschi (Sl delk LeiL, VHI, 81) 
thinks that the author was LoredaDO himsielf . The writer really was GiroUmo 
Brusoni, See Brocchi, Un novetliere del $ec. XV iL Padova, 1897. 

* Morelli, J., Delia cult, detla poesia presso U Yen, {Operette, ciL, I, aaS, 
a a 4)* The Appendix to Ssd so vino's Venetm, with the addltioQi of Mar^ 
tinioui, contains the oames of various Venetian poets. 
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Bertanni's Gera^alemme liber aia. In Lticrezia Marinella's 
Enrico ovvero Bisanlio aeqitistoio, in Giovan Mario 
VercHzotti's Boemondo o Vaqnisio dAnUochia. Verdizotti 
was a Venetian priest, engraver on wood, friend and 
secretary to Titian.* The mock-heroic style, which had 
the splendid example of Tassoni, happily imitated by 
the Padua n Carlo de' Do t tori » now dwindles down to 
the wretched I Hade giocosa of Gianfrancesco Loredano, 
a miserable travesty of the first six cantos of the Iliad* 

Dialectical poetry shared the general decline and lost 
its freshness in grotesque antitheses and extravagant 
metaphors, Marco Boschini published a treatise on 
artistic criticism written in the vernacular ; here is the 
title ; La Carla (lei Navegar PUioresco dialogo Ira an Sena- 
tor Venetian deletante e ua professor de Piiara^ solo nome 
d'Eaelenza e de Compare, comparllo in oto canti con i 
gaali la Nave Veneiiana vien condaia in Falto Mar de la 
PHara, come assolata dominante de qiieh a confusion de 
chi non intende el bossolo de la calamiia.^ The title 
alone gives the character of the style, but the contents 
are better than the form ; and if the author is grotesque, 
his criticism is frequently acute ; he often pronounces 
a sound judgment and collects valuable information, — 
two qualities which lend value to Carlo Ridolfi's Vile 
dei piiiori, Boschini' s defects are apparent in a host 
of other dialectical versifiers, like Fra Giulio Cesare 
Bona, Domenico Balbi, Piero Caurlini, Paolo Marchesi 
Vedoa, Cesare Tebaldi, Padre Cacia, Badoer, and Mo- 
cenigo, all of whom are barely mentioned by Gamba.^ 

^ Verdizotti never published more than the first canto of his BoffrreoncTo. 
We have samples of his engraving in another work of hifl entitled CenfO 
favole morall de' pit Hi. aniichi e mode mi autori. Venezia, Zilett^ 1570* 
The [>ictureB are credited, hut without foundation » to Titian. See Zeno, 
Amiotazioni alia BibL It. del Fontaniait II» 106, n, 2, 

* ¥eaezia, Bah a, 1660, 

» Gacnha, Serie degli seritli m dinL ven.j pp. 99-137. Venezta, iSSa. 
Gamha mentions a ceriaia Andreiai, and the author of the Guetra dei 
ptigni fra Nicohti e CasisUani, who wrote under the pseudonym of Basnatio 
Sorsi, Bartolomeo Bocdiim called Zan Muzdna, a Bologuese bj birth, wli& 
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The Tasso stravestlo da barcariol Venetian is not lacking 
in spirit, though the form is trivial ; its author was 
Tomaso Mondini ; the work of Paolo Britti, called the 
Cieco da Venezia, hreathes an air of frank bonhommie, 
— hia flonga have a pleasing muaical rliythm, and he 
gives tis the life of the people, which he could not 
see, in touches that are at once vigorous and expressive. 
An anonymoua poet, who calls himself the Pescalore di 
Dorsodaro, describes, in liis Tartana in Morea, Morosini's 
war in the Peloponnesus, in metaphors of ridiculous 
extravagance I though here and there one comes across 
passages of vivid colouring. 

Furthermore we must mention the flood of anony- 
mous verse poured out at the time of the Interdict of 
Paul V, in answer to the vicious satires on the Republic, 
also the invectives against the Turks and the attacks on 
Spain. ^ It was the habit to circulate in the streets 
leaflets of verse satirising, frequently with obscene 
intent, the magistrates, the nobles, and the people.^ 
Side by side with anonymoua, shameless, and irreverent 
satire we get a more elevated type in the work of 
Dario Varotari, who must not be confused with the 
Veronese painter of the same name ; he is facile and 
witty, and attacks the luxury and the fashions of his day, 
the effeminate habits of the Zerbini (fops), the scandal 
talked by the women, and the prejudices of the vulgar* 
Less serene is the work of Bartolomeo Dotti and Gian- 
francesco Businello. The former was born at Brescia in 
i65i ; passed most of his stormy career in Venice, 
where he made many powerful enemies by his satirical 
writings ; was frequently imprisoned, assaulted, and 
wounded, and finally, on the night of January 37, 

wrote in VeDetian dialect, and Perazzo Domenici, author of ihe begin nicig 

of a trttDiilatioD of the Gemsalemm^ ioto YeDetian. 

1 Medio, La St, delta R. di Yen. netla poesia, cil., Chaps. VII. VTIl, IX, 
^ Se© the popular Avveniure di Bertoido e BertohUno py the Bologncs© 

Giulio Cesare Croce. There was also the author of thtj Amentart di 

Cacascnno^ Adnaao Baachien, called Scaligero^ of FraUi del Polesine. 
yoh, II, — 11 
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17 13, was murdered by unknown assassins. Businello, 
who flourished during the first half of the Seicenlo, 
was a lawyer of repute and writer of satires which 
Illustrate certain sides of Venetian life,^ 

In prose we have empty treatises on theology and 
jurisprudence, heavy in style and in bulk ; tedious 
essays in criticism, Lenten lectures, eulogies, funeral 
orations, packed with delirious metaphors and similes. 
The novels and romances were numerous. The alle- 
gorical style, cultivated in the Cinquecento chiefly by 
Franco and Parabosco, still found imitators like the 
tiresome Giovanni Palazzi, author of the Virtu in 
giaocQy in which he mentions some of the more notable 
ladies of Venice.^ Cervantes had by this time become 
popular with the fair sex ; so too Tirso de Molina and 
their imitators, and many translations appeared in 
Venice,^ Among French writers dUrffe, Barclay, Gom- 
berville, La CalprenMe, and Scudery* were much in 
vogue* 

The novels of the Venetians Loredano, Brusoni, Marc- 
antonio Nali, Niccol6 Maria CorbeUi, Teodoro Mioni, 
Giambattista Bertanni, Bartolomeo Burchelati, and Gian- 
francesco Biondi of Lesina in Dalmatia, had great suc- 
cess in Italy, and found many imitators. More pleasing 
is the Arcadia in Brenia of Giovanni Sagredo (1616- 
1694). He was a patrician of the highest standing and 

^ Neither Gamha nor Mazzucchelli ^v©» tlie precise dates of BusiaeUo** 
birth and death, Mazzucchelli has a long nolici} of Businello in his Strit- 
iori d' Italia, Vol. II, Part IV, p. 3454- Brescia, 1763* In iGSg Businello 
was in ^illeqpaiura to recover from the gouL 

* La mrih in giocco, ouero dame paifitie di Venezia famose per na$cita^ per 
Utteret per armi, per casiumi^ iiampaie da Giomnni Park Ubvaio aW insegna 
delta Fortuna. Vcoetia, 1681. The little volume deals with a pack of 
cards of which there is a specimen in the Museo Civico. Each card, blank 
on the back, represents eitoer the likeness or some episode in the life of a 
Venetian lady. The aces show aUcgories of Venice. The upper part of 
each card has a hend€?casyllablo verse referring to the subject engraved on 
the card. 

■ Marches!, Per la storia deUa novella iialianat cit.i pp. 11 el »e^, 

* Alhertazzi, Romansi e tomajizierit cit., pp> i5i, i5o et seq. 
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very nearly became doge ; he wrote learned volumeg, 
quickly forgotten ; all that survives of him is this 
charming story, the work of his youth. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi's Storia del Concilk) di Trenio dis- 
plays lively and vigorous art in its style and composi- 
tion ; his prose is bare of ornament but concentrated 
and condensed, in strong contrast with the prevailing 
florid manner. Andrea Morosini (1557-1618), a man 
of great weight in liis day and historiographer to the 
Republic/ has left us a Latin account of the events 
which took place between i53i and 161 5. Battista 
Nani (1616-16 7 8) also held the post of historiographer, 
and continued Morosini*s work down to 1671, Nor 
was Pietro Garzoni (i6d5-i735) a mean historian. That 
lucidity of expreasion which implies vigour of thought 
is to be found in the Relazioni of the ambassadors ; but 
the rude simplicity of the chronicle or the diary was 
foreign to this age, and we find few and unimportant 
specimens of this style ; the chronicle of Gian Carlo 
Sivos, which goes down to 1621, is best worth 
mentioning. 

The hterature of the stage, which in Italy had 
not encountered that success which the comedies of 
Machiavelli, Ariosto, and Aretino, and the pastorals 
of Tasso and Guarini seemed to promise » fell rap- 
idly into decay. While England produced Shakespeare ; 
France, Molifere, Corneille, and Racine ; Spain^ CaJderon 
and Lope de Vega, — Venice has nothing to show but 
poverty-stricken, pastoral fables hke those of Francesco 
Contarini and Giambattista Bertanni, imitated from 
the Pastor Fido and the Aminta, and a tragedy or two 
from the pen of Cardinal Giovanni Dolfin, whose work 

* MoT03ini*s three iuccosaore in the post, Niccol6 Contarini, Paolo 
Momsiai, and Jacopo Marcello. left no writing. Then we come to BattisU 
Nani, who was succeeded by Michele Foscarini and Pietro Garzoni, who 
deal with the Tiirtish wars down to the Peace of Passarowitz. The last 
three historiographers of the Rcpnblici, Marco Foscarini^ iSiccoid and 
Francesco Donk, wroLe nothing on the history of Venice. 
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IB not quite so deplorably poor as that of Sebastiano 
Loredano and Niccol6 Grasso. The Commedia deW 
arte always retained a certain freshness and vivacity, 
and gained by being transferred from the oulK>f-door 
stage lo the theatre ; but the sparkling dialogue impro- 
vised by the actors too often degenerated into extrava- 
gance, buffoonery, and obscenity- Little by little words, 
under the excessive strain put upon them, came to lose 
their value and remained merely as sounds. The so- 
norous phrase soon passed into the melody of song, and 
music became the Italian art par excellence. 

In music Venice held the leading place throughout 
the Seicento. Claudio Monteverde of Cremona (iSSy- 
1 643), summoned in i6i3 to the direction of the 
Choir of San Marco, and Giacomo Carissimi> a Venetian 
(1600- 1 690), moulded the rigid forms of liturgical 
music into the feeling and form of dramatic music. ^ 
The period of development is marked by a whole series 
of masters either Venetian by birth or by residence and 
trainings like Francesco Cavalli, Marcantonio Cesti, 
Carlo Pallavicino, Giovanni Legrenzi, Francesco Sacra ti^ 
Domenico Gabrielli, Domenico Freschi, Carlo Groasi, 
Marcantonio and Pierandrea Ziani, Carlo Francesco 
Pollarolo, Giovanni Rovetta, Giovanni Varischino, An- 
tonio Sartori, Giovanni Maria Ruggeri, and, lastly, An- 
tonio Lotti and Antonio Caldara, who belong to the 
Settecento and mark a period of transition. In churcli 
music we recognise a power which seems to foretell the 
Psalms of Marcello ; and stage music begins its upward 
career towards the modern opera- Already the words 
and the music had been fused and moulded together 
into one harmonious and organic whole, though there 

* Wiel, / cod. muskali canlariniani del see. XV H netla Bibl. Marpiana, 
Veneiia^ 1888. Kretxscbmar, Die Venetianische Oper und die Werke 
C^vaUi'B and CeslVs (in the VierteljahnschnfijUr ^fmikwissenschaft, Jakr|. I , 
189a* See also Goldschmidt, Siudien ^ur G^&chkhte d&r UalknUchen Oper 
im 17 Jah'hmdeF't. Leipzig, 1 90 1, and the bibliography at the end of 
the hook. 
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still remaind the contrast between the nobility of the 
music and the poverty-stricken phrases and action of 
the Ubreiio. 

But the development of the art did not continue 
steadily throughout the next century, and whereas 
Germany, France, and England evolved a school of se- 
vere and high-pitched music, Italy remained content 
with the gross materialism of the burlesque opera in 
which Naples took the lead. In all its grandeur, but 
still alone and isolated, the genius of Benedetto Mar- 
cello (i 686-1 789) asserts itself and finds the way to 
expressing the divine word through the medium of 
sound ; but he created no school worthy of such a 
master, though the old traditions were not wholly de- 
ceased. The schools of the various hospitals gave to 
Europe the prototype of a conservatoire, and Giuseppe 
Tartini, from Pirano in Istria, opened a celebrated school 
for the violin at Padua under the auspices of the Re- 
public ; almost all tlie music in Italy was printed at 
Venice, and Baldasaare Galuppi» called the Buranello, 
Bertoni, Vivaldi, Pescetti, Trento, and Furlanetto were 
ingenious composers. 

The eighteenth century, which marks a halt in the 
development of the Venetian school of music, is the pe- 
riod of revival in all the other arts ; it is sufficient to 
quote the three names Marcel lo, Tiepolo, Goldoni, to 
grasp the fact. The period made glorious by these three 
great masters revived the taste in art and set the human 
spirit upon new paths. And this renaissance in art 
appeared as a kind of compensation for the surrounding 
ruin in social and political life, and the decline of all 
martial qualities. The healthy tone began to penetrate 
even the academies. The Animosi were erected into an 
academy in 1691, and their chief adornment was Apos- 
tolo Zeno (i 668-1 760), a good melodramatic poet, pre- 
cursor of Metastasio, a profound student, precursor of 
Muratori. When the Animosi ceased to exist in 1794, 
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another club, called the Societa Albrizziana, after its 
founder, Almord ALbris&Ei, took thoir place* The Acad- 
emy of Malematica e Fisica counted Bernardino Zeadrini, 
the great hydrostatician, as a member; the Planomaci 
reckoned among its numbers Marco Foscarini (1695- 
1763), the illustrious Doge, The Medico-chirurgicUy 
founded in 1760, devoted itself with profit to scientific 
studies. The agricultural schools, instituted by the 
Republic, in some cities of the mainland found a 
warm supporter in Antonio Zanon (1696-1795), and 
proved of service. The Socklh deiqaarania doili, the 
most illustrious of these societies at that time in Italy, 
was created at Verona by Anton Maria Lorgna, colonel 
of the State militia, and governor of the military college 
in his native city. The Academy of the Granellescbi, 
founded in Venice in 1747* aware of the absurdities to 
which the academic tradition must expose them, en- 
deavoured to correct the exaggerated emphasis of style 
by recalling writers to the earlier Tuscan models/^ Nor 
can we ignore the benefits conferred by the Arcadians, 
who soon had a colony in Venice ; their first efforts 
were intended as a reaction against the literary taste of 
the Seicento, but they rapidly degenerated into another 
defect of style by substituting for the bombastic and 

^ The Academj of the GraneUeschi elected as president a silly and vain 
priest, by name Giuseppe SaccheUari. A.t tbe pieetiDgs the imluckj priest* 
under the title of A^pcigranellone, was seated in an uncomfortablo armchair, 
■aid to havo belonged to Cardinal Be mho : his brow was crowned with b»j 
and leltuce, and round his neck tbej hung a great iron chain. In sum- 
mer time they served Ihe meinhers with ices, but to **the Prince of the 
Academy *' they brought a cup of tea boiling hot ; and in winter, when 
the others drank coffee^ the fioor priest had to lake a glass of ice-eold 
water. The badge of the Granelleschi was an owl with two ears of com 
in its claws. Carlo Gozzi, Mem. inut., I, ai6 ct seq. Farsetti, Mem. 
detr Accademia Gramltesca, Treviso, Trento, 1799. Gamha, Belt Acco- 
demia dei GramlUschi (in the paper 11 Borghinit ad year^ i864, p. idg). 
Zardo, Un* Accademia antigoidoniana (Ha3$. Naz, Firenze, March I » 1907), 
We possess the Atti Grandleschi in print ; Ihey begin in 1760, and were 
suspended by the Rifomiatori di Pad ova in the following year on the 
ground of the violent literary parrels in which tbe members indulged* 
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flowery the nerveless and flaccid. But under this ap- 
parently harmless cloak of literary frivolity there lay 
hidden new principles of Hberty, allied to the lodges 
of the Free Masons, who availed themselves of these 
harmless reunions, said to exist for the innocent pur- 
pose of literary discussion and the exchange of views.^ 
The most flourishing trade was the printer's, which 
maintained its high traditions, Venetian type was to 
be found all over Italy, and the printer-publishers Co- 
letti,^ Baglioni, Basegio, Albrizzi, Zane, Zatta, Pasquali, 
Occhi, Pavini, Bettinelh, Colombani Remondini of 
Bassano, and others,^ were well known to the literary 

^ The fio-c ailed Confedsradone Aimoverese was of this nature. It changod 
its Dame to thai of Colonia Ddfico Adeljia* Wo have studied the statutes 
and the iouocesot oorreBpoDdeoce in the Widmanu-Rezzoiuco Archives. 
Luigi Widmann was eiamed •* Secretary of State of the Inciita federasione 
Aimoverese nei dipariimenti di Zax^en (Veoezia), 

^ ** M. Autoioe Coleti au pout S, Mojae el ses ivoh frferes, aont lea plus 
savans librairesde TEurope." Do La Lande, Voy.^ cit., VO, 6g. 

^ The following ib a list of the p rioters of the XVII and XVIII cen- 
turief ; Albrizzi (Gerolamo, Giambattista, Almor6, 1693-1774) ; Baglioni 
(Tommaao, Paolo, Eredi, 1608-1774) ; Bettinelli (Giuieppe, TommaBO, 
G. Batt.f NicolA, Fraoc^co, 1731-1774) ; Bassaglia (Pietro* Gianmana, 
Leonardo, 1730-1783); Eortoli (Giov.» Giacomo^ Camillo, Antonio, 
Giuseppe^ Girola mo, Francesco, 1654-1781; Baseggio (Lorenzo, Nicolft, 
Giacomo, 1711-1794) ^ Colctti (Sebastiano* NIcol&, 1719-1795) ; Caroboh 
(Giacomo, t 1783); Colombani (Paolo, 1760-1774); Corona (Spinardo, 
Giuseppe, Domenico, 1676-1774) ; Fenio (Modesto, Giuseppe^ IS icolA, 1738- 
1784) ; Graziosi (Antonio) ; Localelli (Antonio, Francesco, Bartolomeo^ 
Giamhattisla, Giufleppe, 174^-^1786) ; Lovisa (Domenico, Giuseppe, 1701- 
1774) ; Maofri (Giov., Marcautonio, Giovanni, 1680-1784) ; NoveUi 
(GiambattisU, I75i6-I784) ; Occhi (Bortolo, Doroenico, Simone, Antonio^ 
Giovanni, Andrea, Siinone, eto.^ 1713-1784) ; Peizana (Nicol6, Zuaone, 
Lorenzo, Ni col 6, Francesco, Antonio, elc, 1667-1794) i Pitteri (Francesco^ 
Giuseppe 1 1728-1784) ; PasquaU (Glambattiita, Giuseppe, Giovanni, Pietro, 
etc., 1733-1790) ; Pasrnello (Aogeb^ 1749-1774) ; roletti (Aodrca, Gian- 
domenico, Pietro, Orazio, Ginaeppe, 1680-1774}; Recanati (Bortolo, 
Giambatlista, Ludovko, 1719-1774) ; Remondini (Giannantonio, Giam- 
battista, Giuseppe, 1697-1794 ; in 17^9 they had 18 presses in Baasano) ; 
Savioni (Giambattista, Gerolamo. Pietro, Domenico, 1668-1784. printer- 
publisher) ; Storti (Francesco, Gasparo, Francesco, Giacomo, etc., i653- 
1784) ; Valvasense (Francesco, Domenico, Alvise, Slefano, Pietro, i644- 
1784) ; Zatta (Alessandro, Antonioi Giacoroo, 1665-1784) ; Zerletti 
(Girolamo, Pietro, 1774-1817), This list is taken from the CataloguM 
ampiissimus latim-iidkas Uhroram omnium qui « prelis typographomm Vene^ 
torum exkrimt 41^0 1774* MS. Marciano CL Vll, ital. Cod. 3099, 
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world. There were rich KbrarieB in the palaces of 
Giancarlo Grimani, of the ContarinI, the Tiepolo, the 
Huzzini, the Parse tli, the Giustinian, the Trevisan, and 
others. Monastery hbraries, such as those of San 
Giorgio, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Sant' Antonio di Cas- 
tello, San Salvatore, San Michele di Murano,^ were 
enriched ; at Padua, in 1629, a university library was 
founded ; the Marciana grew, thanks to the liberality of 
the government and of private individuals, and could 
boast such honorary presidents as Lorenzo Tiepolo* 
Marco Foscarini, Alvise Mocenigo, and Girolamo 
Grimani, and such librarians as Anton Maria Zanetti 
and Jacopo MoreUi. 

The Venetian government, which is often accused of 
having made silence one of its fundamental principles, 
as a matter of fact allowed free circulation to the broad- 
sheets which published the talk of the hour. The 
Notizie and the Avvisi^ which, even as early as the 
opening of the sixteenth century, used to be read aloud 
at certain places in the city for the information of the 
public, who paid a gazzeUa ^ for the privilege, and Are- 
tino's Giadizi, published at the beginning of each year 
and as public events called for them, were the true pre- 
cursors of the modern journaL After the middle of 
the seventeenth century we find in Italy for the first 
time genuine literary journals, much hke the Joarnal 
des S^avans, which appeared in France in i665. But 
these early efforts at journalism in Venice were wretched 
and hardly worth mentioning; the Giornale came out 
at intervals between 1671 and 1689, while the Galleria 
di Minerva ran from 1696 to 1717. The Giornale dei 
Leilerafi (ij io~ J 'J liO), inspired by the genius of Apostolo 
Zeno, responded better to the new culture, which was 

Codex Cico^a 3o44 at the Museo Civico contains an Eleneo di siampaion 
e Ubrari yyeneti dal 1it69-f857f arranged in approximate chronological 
order with approximate dates. 

* La Biblioteea Mardana nella saa nuom sede. Veneiia, 1906. 

^ bs^ued in 1 555, originally ft silver coin, but eventually of copper. 




calling for that facile form of literature embracing 
science, letters, and arts, and it was soon followed by 
the MePCurio storico (17 18-1 773), the FoglielH letierari 
(1723^1726), published by Almor6 Albrizzi, ihe^Gaxzeita 
delle Gazzelie, the Inflassi, the Fogtio per le donne, the 
Diario of Criatoforo Zane (1735), the Europa letteraria 
(1768-1773), published by Domenico and EUsabetta 
Caminfer, the BibUoteca Moderna (1763-1765), the 
Giornale Enciclopedico (1774-1789), the Annali detla 
citta di Venezia, published by Albmzi, the Giornale dt 
medicina of Dr. Orteschi, and lastly the Frusta, of 
** Aristarco Scannabue/' which Baretti began to pubhsh 
in Venice towards the close of 1763. 

But the first to give the form and appearance of a 
modern journal was Gaspare Gozzi, w4th his Gazzeila, 
the Mondo morale, and the Osservalore Venelo, The 
Gazzetta was published in 1760, under the editorship 
of Pietro Marcuazi ; it appeared twice a week — on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays ; the annual subscription 
was a sequin, and a single number cost five soldi. The 
heading of the paper showed an ape rampant, with the 
motto ipse alimen(o sibi. The office of the GazzeUa was 
at San Polo, near the Galle Ci Bernardo » porta sola con 
campanella, and it had four bureaux where subscriptions 
and news were received, — Florian's coffee-house at San 
Marco, the coffee-house on the Riva del Vin, Colom- 
bani*8 Library in the Merceria, and Faccheri's stationer s 
shop at San Giovanni in Bragora. These bureaux were 
later reduced to two, Florian's and Golombani's, Politi- 
cal news was excluded from the GazzeUa, which con- 
tained only the city news and anecdotes and stories » 
true or invented. It had a brief life, little more than a 
year, and came to an end in January, 1761, Nor did 
the Osservalore Veneto, which Gozzi began to issue 
weekly through Colombani, last any longer. It ap- 
peared first on February 4i 176 1, and came to an end 
on January 3o, 176a* Gozzi, in imitation of Addison's 
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"Spectator/* filled his paper with witty observations, 
Lucianesque dialogues, stories, novels, allegorical vis- 
ions, and gay tales. In Gozzi delicacy of sentiment 
is coupled with strong intelligence. His Sermoni are 
models of pungent hut not malicious satire, while his 
Difesa di Dante against the irreverent Letiere Virgiliane 
of Betlinelli marks the return to good taste and the love 
of the classics. 

Gaspare^s younger hrother Carlo (1723-1806) was of 
a more restless, combative, satirical temperament; he 
was original, cultured » devoted to the past, and hated 
all novelty. Venice, indeed, at this time was so rich 
in geniuses that many of those now forgotten if hving 
to-day would enjoy a high repute. On the whole the 
patriciate seemed composed of narrow-minded, poor- 
spirited little souls, but there were exceptions, like 
Paolo Renier and Andrea Tron ; others, like Francesco 
Foscari, Francesco Pesaro, and Francesco Don3i,i were 
not merely liberal patrons of learning, but themselves 
dealt learnedly with ethics, philosophy, art, and letters. 
Angelo Maria Quirini, Bishop of Brescia, Gian Agostino 
and Gian Girolamo Gradenigo, and Pier Antonio Zorzi 
wrote treatises on theology and liturgy ; Marco Barbaro 
and Pietro Mocenigo dealt with jurisprudence and 
political and social reforms ; Jacopo Nam, a brave sea- 
man, discoursed on the art of war ; Bernardo Trevisan 
on hydrauhcs ; Lorenzo Patarol with archseology and 
philology, Marco Foscarini compiled his history of 
Venetian Hterature; Vettor Sandi wrote the civil, and 
Carlo Marin the commercial history of the State ; Fla- 
minio Corner collected precious material for the liistory 
of the churches and monasteries of Venice and Torcello; 
the Doge Grimani and Tomaso Giuseppe Farsetti wrote 

^ Foscari caused to be compiled and published by Biigio Ugolint no 
less than thirtj-four volumfis of the Thesauru:$ aniiqmtaitxm and subsidia^ii 
Galand'a Biblioiheca veteram patrum, Pesaro comtni&iiaiied Morelli to 
edit Bembo's Staria wneia. Dooi transcribed the fiitjr-eigbt volume* of 
Saaudo'^ Diad. 
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elegantly in prose and verse ; Zaccaria Valaresso, come- 
dies that won applause ; Lodovico Flangini translated 
passages of Plato and Apollonins Rhodius ; Andrea 
Memmo composed dissertations on architecture ; the 
Abb6 Conti, born at Padua but belonging to the Vene- 
tian patriciate, was held in esteem as a man of science 
and of letters by the most illustrious men of his day, 
not only in Italy but in France, England, and Germany. 
Among the writers who did not belong to the patri- 
ciate but who were either born or passed their lives in 
Venice, we need mention only the more famous : Giam- 
maria Ortes, who left his mark on economic studies ; 
Francesco Algarotti, the graceful writer on art, science* 
and literature ; Giacomo Casanova, whose Memoirs, 
though exaggerated, still retain the true atmosphere of 
Venice in the Settecento ; the Franciscan Carlo Lodoli, 
an authority on architecture but not so sound as To- 
maso Temaiua, Anton Maria Zanetti, and Giannantonio 
Moachlni, the latter of whom also wrote the history of 
Venetian literature in tlie eighteenth century ; Jacopo 
Filiasi, who left a learned work on the early Venetians, 
Giovanni degli Agostini wrote the VUe degli scrittori 
Veneziani from loyi to iSgi ; Giambattista GaliiccioUi, 
the Memorie venete sacre e profane ; Giovanni Meschi- 
nello, the history of the Marciana ; Francesco Griselini, 
the life of Sarpi ; Boerio, the Dictionary of Venetian 
dialect. Among others who won a name were three 
priests of the Coletti family, Anselmo Costa doni, Andrea 
Rubbi, Giambenedetto Mitterelli, Francesco Antonio 
Zaccaria, Francesco Negri, Anton Federico Seghezri, 
Sante della Valentina. Science furnished the illustrious 
Giovanni Poleui (i 683-1 761), who formulated the prin- 
ciples of modern hydraulics ; Giovanni Crivelli, Girolamo 
Barbarigo, Giuseppe Maria Canini, the mathematician 
Giambattista Nicolaij Francesco Griselini the botanist; 
Tomaso Temanza, who wrote on art and also on hy- 
draulics ; Giovan Maria Selva, an authority on optics ; 
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Vmcenzo Dandolo, chemist and physicist; Lodovica 
Zucconi, who» like Vincenzo Miolti of Murano, M'as an 
excellent astronomer. We may omit the names ol 
other distinguished Venetians, as we are not dealing 
with Venetian scientific and literary culture except in so 
far as it throws light on Venetian social life ; hut wq 
must remark that Venice became the home, for a longer 
or shorter period, of many distinguished strangers, sucb 
as Bernardo Maria de Rubeis, theologian to the State; 
GiacomoStellini, the philosopher; Scipione Maffei, Ba-« 
rctli, Angelo Calogera, Gasparo Patriarchi, the two Pin-* 
demonte and the two Forcellini, Bettinelli, Fnigoni, 
Biagio Schiavo, Natale dalle Laste, and Jacopo Vittorelli» 
to whose mellifluous anacreontics the sonorous versea; 
of Melchiorre Cesarotti formed a kind of antidote in hisi 
translation of Ossian. 

In the midst of this varied and active intellectual 
movement Italian poetry, save in the verses of Gaspare^ 
Gozzi and some few other not mere vulgar rhymesters, 
presents itself in artificial and ridiculous guise ; odes on 
weddings or on the taking of the veil, on the death of 
an excellency, on the birth of a noble heir ; madrigals ; 
anacreontics inspired by a patrician lady*s shoe, or 
patch, or dog, by a mouse, by a spoon, or a chocolate 
mill. The sole merit of all this verse lies In the ele^ 
gant editions in which it appeared, adorned with figures^ 
amorini^ and borders, all breathing the exquisite decora- 
tive taste of the Settecento. To lash this crew of poet- 
asters modelled on Frugoni, nothing short of Baretti*d 
terrible scourge could avail. But, on the other hand* 
vernacular poetry was full of grace and simplicity ; 
it is in the Settecento that >it reaches its greatest 
perfection, although not even now did the native land 
of Goldoni produce a poet who could mould the softest 
and sweetest of Italian dialects with the art displayed by 
Carlo Porta when handhng Milanese. Goldoni him- 
self wrote verse in the vernacular and often with brio. 
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but, taken altogether, his poetry is not worth a single 
scene in one of his comedies. Two patrician priests, 
Angelo Maria Labia and Angelo Maria Barbaro, wrote 
with vigorous indignation, attacking the follies of their 
day; the verses of Giorgio Baffo were spontaneous 
enough, though debased by gross obscenity ; Gian Gia- 
como Mazzola's sonnets on Nina*B tresses are sweety 
though flowery ; fresh and gay the dithyrambs of Lodo- 
vico Pasti; exquisitely polished the apologues of Fran- 
cesco Gritti ; artistic to the highest degree the Stagioni 
of Lamberti ; rich in imagination and in wit the poems 
of Pietro Buratti* Some of the verses of Gritti and 
Buratti are the most perfect and spontaneous to be 
found in the whole range of Venetian poetry, while 
Lamherti's songs carry off the jpalm for delicacy. 

Dialect continued to hold its own in political and 
legal oratory, which is far removed from the pompous 
oratory of the pulpit. Gianfrancesco Loredano says of 
a certain father Antenori, who thundered from the pulpit 
of San Zaccaria: '* he delights, convinces, persuades, 
and his sweet tyranny produces miracles with his 
tongue/' ^ We may measure the style of the praised by 
that of the praiser I Pulpit oratory in Venice was no 
better in the Settecento, though less pompous. Gian- 
nantonio Moschini declares that the city cannot boast a 
single preacher of merit.^ Venetian eloquence, in fact, 
was more at home in dialect, or that language which 
resembles dialect and is used with such effect by am- 
bassadors in their Relazioni and in the political addresses 
of men like Marco Foscarini, Paolo Renier, and Pietro 
Grimani, Ascanio Giustinian, Andrea Tron, Alvise Con- 
tarini, and during the last dark and dangerous days, 
by Francesco Pesaro, Franceico Battagia, and Zaccaria 
Vallaresso, 

The law courts were another Geld for eloquence ; in 

* Loredano, Lett., cit., 1, 44. 
^ Moschini, Lett, wen., Ill, i. 
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the Seicento we have such advocates as Giovannandrea 
Besio, Niccoi6 Crasso. Marino daU' Angelo, Gianfran- 
cesco BuBiiiello, Andrea Garzoni, Lazjsaro Ferro, and 
others^; and in the Settecenlo Cesare Santonitii, 
Angelo Vecchia, Sebasliano Uccelli, Anlonto Zanchi, 
Carlo Cordelhna, Giuseppe Fossati, Milano Milani. 
Andrea Svario, Giuseppe Alcaini, Tomaso Gallino, 
Giambatiista Cromer, and others*^ The pleadings, made 
in dialect f had all the warmth and colour of improvisa- 
tions ; and in arguing the point the lawyers grew heated, 
raised their voices, and gesticulated violently.^ Goethe 
describes in lively colours the eloquence of Venetian 
lawyers,* and more recent writers afBrm that the Vene- 
tian bar enjoyed an ancient renown ^ ; others, however, 
arc of opinion that Venice has left no traces of legal elo- 
quence, and attribute this to the use of dialect,* which 
Alfieri declares to be lacking in nobility and dignity, 
But if it be true that we find no traces of forensic elo- 
quence among the Venetians, we must attribute this 
not to the use of dialect but to the neglect of Roman 
law, which is and always will be the basis of jurispru- 
dence. In Venice Roman law had no legal authority, 
not even supplementary ; its sole weight was theoretical. 
Undoubtedly the greatest literary glory of Venice dur- 
ing the eighteenth century was the theatre. Throughout 
the Seicento public taste had run to music ; but in the 
following century the drama began to claim attention. 
There was, however, at first no sure criterion, for 
we find in 1714 that the pubHc applauded equally 
Scipione MalTei's Merope and Lazzarini's Ulisse il 

^ Doglionij Le nose notab, e marav., dt., p« 3iS, 

^ Moscbini, LHt. ven.. Ill, 3a. 33. 

> Do La Undo, Voy., cil., YII, 18. Baretli (GVlt., cit, p» §5) H*mefi 
rmfarkret le eontorsioni e le grida of Venetian lawjeri. 

* Goethe, ItaL Reiser cit, 

i Sclopia, Si. della Legist H., 11, 56a. Paravia, VEtoqaeTiza del '■ 
Torino* 1 855* Giuriati, Arte foreme^ p. a8. Torino, 1878, 

" Zanardeili, Vawocatura, p. 4i* Roma, 1870. 
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ghvane, a miserable imitation of the Q^dipas Rex, 
Zaecaria Vallaresso parodied Lazaarini's play in his Butz- 
vanschad, arcisopratragichissima tragedia, given on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1733. The pathetic, borrowed from France, 
began to take the place of the original and native vnl» 
garity. The Abbe Pietro Chiari (i 711-1 783) adopted 
the style, and his comedies are stulTed with lady philos- 
ophers, disguises, nuns carried off from their convents, 
escalades, and midnight encounters. Goldoni, though 
quite alive to the poverty and falseness of this art, very 
nearly let himself be carried away by the prevailing 
taste ; fortunately the concept of his native genius won 
the day and, in spite of envy, jealousy, struggles, and 
sufferings he calmly pursued his one true object, — 
that of recalhng comedy to actual life. Carlo Gozzi, 
who hated equally Goldoni, whose simplicity seemed to 
him vulgarity, and Chiari, with his bombast, took the 
field against both in defence of the purely native theatre, 
the Commedia delVarie, and thus started the polemic in 
which all Venice took part* In 1757 Carlo Gozzi pub- 
lished a kind of almanac, La Tar (ana degli injlassi, a 
bitter personal satire on Goldoni; he then brought out 
his Fiabe, in which dialectical prose and heroic verse 
are strangely mixed; part was written, part improvised, 
and he pungently satirises both Goldoni and Chiari. 

The public, wbich is always fickle, after having ap- 
plauded Goldoni's Comedies, welcomed with equal en- 
thusiasm Gozzi's Fiabe, and went into ecstasy over all the 
strange happenings, speaking beasts, birds, doors, and 
cords, enchanted forests, fays, magicians » serpents, halls 
studded with jewels, and palaces of solid gohL But it 
was too late to check the rise of Goldoni, who infused 
the comic theatre with the young blood of a new age, — 
an age of activity, expansion, and warmth, which roused 
the brain and touched the heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE END OF THE REPUBLIC 

PAOLO RENIER, after haying reigned for ten 
years, died on February i8, 1789 ; but in order 
not to disturb the files of Carniyal time* his 
death was concealed till March a , in Lent. He was not 
regretted ; his greed for honours and for gold was ex- 
ceisive ; but he truly loved his country and apphed his 
acute intelligence in forestalling dangers. He raised a 
warning voice in the Great Council and expressed his 
forebodings that the fate of Poland was in store for the 
Republic, He found few to share his alarm lest Venice 
should be exposed to the agitations which already 
shook France ; though even in Venice some among the 
upper classes had begun to embrace the new ideas , and 
Freemasonry was spreading all through the State and 
preparing the way for change. 

The clouds which hung over France did not escape 
the eye of the Venetian ambassador, and Antonio 
Gappello in 1788 warned his compatriots not to 
isolate themselves from other nations, but to seek 
alliances, **for a State which is on good terms with 
other States receives more consideration and is better 
guaranteed against injuries," The Cabinet did not 
even take the trouble to communicate this warning to 
the Senate, so careless or so deluded were they ; the 
sole step the government took was to forbid booksellers 
to circulate subversive works, the comedians to use 
phrases which might rouse sinister apprehensions, and 
the coffee-houses to become meeting-places for free 
discussion. 
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On March 9, 1789, Lodovico Manin waa elected 
Doge, and on May 5 the French Revolution began 
with the assembUng of the States General at Versailles. 
Venice was not alarmed. The government held that 
their unarmed neutrality would protect them from any 
attack, and rejected as rash the proposals of Francesco 
Pesaro and others » who urged ao armed, not an unarmed 
neutrality. Not even when Napoleon's cannon was 
thundering at Millesimo and Montenotte were more 
vigorous measures taken. The oldest government in 
Europe could not yet believe that she would be engulfed 
by the Revolution, France, who declared war on kings, 
confirmed her constant friendship to the RepubHc, her 
elder sister ; the fidelity of the population was secure ; 
the fleet one of the strongest then on the seas ; all danger 
from the Turk at an end. 

Thus between insidious traps and unforeseen sur- 
prises the day arrived in which, being unable to offer 
any resistance, Venice had to submit to insults and 
injuries. The territory of the Republic became the 
field of battle for the Austrian and the French armies ; 
her chief cities were occupied by Bonaparte, who was 
constantly seeking fresh excuses for quarrelling with the 
Republic, Bergamo, Brescia, and Crema were incited 
to revolt by French agents, and the few but bold parti- 
sans of democracy ; the natives of the territories which 
remained faithful despaired of any help in the unequal 
contest. It was still possible to preserve Venice intact 
inside the circle of her lagoons. Giacomo Nani drew 
up a scheme for the defence of the islands and the Hdi. 
He was spared the pain of seeing his country fall by 
death, which overtook him thirty-eight days before the 
final collapse. On board the fleet there were stil] to be 
found men capable of repelling an assault ; Domenico 
Pizzamano, for example, repulsed a French ship which 
was endeavouring to enter the lagoons, and slew her 
captain Laugier. The city was well garrisoned by the 

TOL. II. — ■ [3 
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Dalmaimn troops, a brave and truslworlhy race ; the 
people, at the call of their leaders^ would certainly have 
rufthed to arms. 

The anxiety in Venice in face of pressing dangers 
and misfortunes is vividly described in the letters of a 
member of the Lippomano family, - one of the few who, 
in obedience to a generous impulse, urged the govern- 
ment to react against its oppressors and to abandon its 
policy of concessions and diplomatic subterfuges. **If 
we must perish, let us perisli as men, not as swine I One 
must be a complete nonentity, such as we are, to put 
up with every insult/* So said Lippomano^ though he 
seems to have thought better of his advice when he 
asked himself whether it was possible to go to war with 
France, whetlier a rising of the people would not have 
merely caused useless bloodshed, and whether the time 
had not come to bow the head before Napoleon. On 
April 39, i7f)7* Lippomano writes, **The tragedy is 
tpproiiching/' and in fact Bonaparte had made it clear 
toat he intended to upset the State. 

In these straits the patricians at the bead of affairs , 
fearing to risk their lives, abnndoned all idea of resist- 
ance, but did not despair of mollifying the haughty for- 
eigner by humility and flattery. On April 3o, !797» 
the Signory, the Savii, the chiefs of the Ten, and other 
leading magistrates, fearing to irritate Napoleon by sum- 
moning the Senate, gathered in terror round the terri- 
fled Doge, who replied to the menaces of invasion by 
the notorious phrase : '* To-night we are not sure of 
sleeping in our own beds/' Francesco Pesaro and An- 
tonio Cappello still urged resistance and attacked the 
cowardly nobles, hut it was resolved to change the con- 
stitution* Bonaparte, who as early as April 18 had 
secretly sold Venice to Austria in the treaty of Leoben, 
now refused to come to any terms whatever, and oq 
May I declared war on the Republic. 

I QturiQUSumpalia, CL Vll, cod. 78, quoted by Kovalevskj in La Jtt 
<fune arhlocratiet trad. Turin, 1901. 
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On May la, i797> the Great Council met for the laat 
time, and the Doge Manin, bursting into tears and com- 
mit ting himself to the divine wiU^ moved that a pro- 
visional representative government should be appointed. 
The number of patricians present was five hundred and 
thirty- seven, whereas the taw required at least six hun- 
dred. All were mute and downcast. *' At the moment 
of going to the vote/* so says Manin himself in his Me- 
moirs, '* some shots were heard which greatly alarmed 
113*'; it was the faithful Dalmatian troops who had been 
disbanded and were saluting the city as they embarked 
to go home. In haste the vote by which the Council 
abdicated its sovereign power and abolished the patri- 
ciate was put to the Assembly, Only twenty voted 
against the sacrifice of their country; five abstained. 
The doors were thrown open and the patricians rushed 
out, most of them panic-struck, some indignant, some 
befooled* some traitors . There is a tale that when Manin 
had retired to his chamber to unrobe he took the cap 
of white linen which the Doges wore under the ducal 
bonnet, and handing it to his servant, said^ ''Take it 
away — I shall not need it any more/' ^ 

The cowardly resignation of Manin has robbed the 
last hours of the Repubhc of that reverential pity which 
attends misfortune. The Doge may claim our respect as 
an upright, mOd, beneficent man ; but as head of the 
State he merits the severest condemnation from all who 
appreciate the honour of their fatherland* His high 
office bound him to avoid dishonour, if not to acquire 
glory. Even Girolamo Dandolo, a mild judge, cannot 
help declaring that the Republic fell ingloriously, owing 
to Manin's exaggerated timidity and the cowardice of the 
councillors he had gathered about him ; he adds that 

1 Maain'B cap ia stiU preserved in Casa Albnzzi at Sant' ApolUnare. Th© 
ftervaDt to whom the Doge adflre&ged the remark was a certain Bernardo 
Trevisan ; m 1797 he gave the cap to the Vicar of San Moise, Girolamo 
GrisoMni, who ^ubaeqaentlj sold it io the CaBooi ramilj, from whom the 
Albrtixi acquired it. 
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had Paolo Remer lived and had he been able to avail 
himself of the counsels of Angelo Emo and Giacomo 
Nam, both of whom were already dead, Venice would 
have met a nobler end.* It was only his great wealth 
that had raised Manin to the throne in the fatal year 
1789. This election, though welcomed by the people, 
was marked by certain ominous portents. It is said 
that on the announcement of the result Pietro Grade- 
nigo of Rio Marin » descendant of the Pietro Gradenigo 
who founded the aristocratic government, exclaimed ; 
* * They 've elected a Friulan as Doge I Then it 's aU 
up with the Republic/' There was presage of disaster 
in the contempt expressed by this patrician of ancient 
lineage for the head of a noble family of the mainland 
hailing from Udine and only admitted to the patriciate 
in 1 65 1. In Gradenigo's judgment, which certainly 
implied no slight on the brave people of Friuli, certain 
traditional qualities were required in the head of the 
State. But even the most nobly born among the pa- 
tricians showed that they lacked the power to live to 
the height of their great name- 
There were few who had the courage of Angelo 
Giustinian, Provveditore at Treviso, who replied to 
Bonaparte that he took orders from the Senate only ; 
or that other Giustinian, by name Girolamo, who, fol- 
lowing the example of the Doge Loredano at the time 
of Cambray, offered to send his two sons to the army 
and implored his fellow countrymen to arm in defence 
of their State. Few other examples of heroism break 
the heavy cloud which enveloped the patriciate. Even 
Francesco Pesaro, who frequently and courageously 
advised resistance and death with honour, lost all his 
spirit at the last and basely fled from his tottering 
fatherland, to which he still more basely returned as 
Imperial Commissioner after it had fallen. Manin was 
neither more guilty nor more timid than his fellow 

^ Dvulolo, La eadxita delta i?. di 7.. cit.j p. 6a. 
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patricians. They were aU, or almost aU, weak and 
feeble, and quite incapable of taking a firm decision, 
but we may hope and believe that any other Venetian 
citizen, had he been placed in the position of Chief 
Magistrate, would have used less timid phrases than 
those which passed the lips of Manin. A phrase, like 
Pier Capponi^s for example, may sometimes save the 
State, a single word is sometimes sufiBcient to discourage 
a whole city. 

If it was inevitable that Venice must fall, it was cer- 
tainly an imperative duty to bury her with decorum. 
To the tears and stammering of Manin, with his doubt 
whether he was safe in his own bed, to the cowardice 
of the nobles who at their last meeting signed the 
death-warrant of the State, the people repUed with their 
ancient cry of *'Viva San Marco 1" The people, more 
courageous than their rulers, in vain demanded arms to 
repel the attack. And this cry of protest which burst 
from the breast of the people of Venice on the last day 
of the Republic was frequently repeated from the Alps 
of Friuli to the shores of Benacus, from the Adda to 
the coast of Dalmatia, Her subject lands, bound to 
her as much by affection as by force, sincerely mourned 
the Republic of Saint Mark, whose standard the people 
of Zara buried under the altar of their church ; so did 
the people of Perasto, and thus paid it a tribute of 
honour wiiich no ensign of a defunct government has 
ever hitherto received. 
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A — IrrvETiTARi 
I 

Die domiitici prima meDsU januarij i64$ 
domi iU"»^ CapeUo do c 01161110 s.i Vbaldi, 

Jmmiarlo delll ovrU 7ogic, argenti, el mobili che sono in poter delta ill^^'^ 
sigra QecUia Coniarinl rel^ tUlh iU"^ slg. Fruneesco Capeih, ei iono quelli 
che al tempo della morle di qttello essa m k ritrouata hauei^e. 

Vn scritorio d'ebano rimesso cod pictro lapis laauli ol altro. 

Yd pare orecchmi d'orro con chnatalLt de moniagtia. 

Yd paro detti smaltadi. 

Yd audio d'orro coo pietra diamante graDde, era 11 suo del spoaalitio. 

Yna rosetta diamaDti n. vcoticioque legati m otto. 

Vn safir legato in orro. 

Voa cad en el la d*on-o smaltada con pasta dentrg. 

Vn*aHra delta di porle con botoni d'ainbra. 

Vfi*altra pici:ola de 15 Hi quatro. 

Yn'alira dctta k m and ok de mandde. 

Vti liilipan d*orro smaJtado. 

Yu par de canaliDi d'orro. 

Va galau da ochio d'orro con pietre bianche Bei et vna perla. 

Agbi da testa d'orro achietti n. aette. 

Agbi detCi grand i con pcrle et pasta n. sette^ 

Aghi di corniola con sue couertme d'orro n* vndecL 

Aghi detti picoli d'ambra smaltadi d. dieci. 

Manilli d*orro smaltadi para uno. 

Aghi di christal n. disiBelte con coralclti Bopra. 

Yna vcreita d'orro piccola b'i lien soito il diamante, 

Aghetti picoli d'argento de* diverse sorte n, disnovo. 

Pironj d argento n. qualro. 

Cucbiari d'argenlo n. qualro. 

Yentoline diverse n* sctte veccbie. 

Vn paro di veste sguarde con suoi merli d'orro, 

Vo par di sottocalze di camoiia recamada. 

Dot borse recamade. 

In un armer de vesture t 

Vna vdstura dc felpa cremesina con maoicbe, 
Vna delta de veludo negra con maoiche. 
Vna detla di veludo riazo nero con sue maniche. 
Yna de veludin fondo rasa nero con manegbe. 
Yna detla de raso brocado nero cod maneghe, 
Yna delta de tartaQella negra con manicht. 
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Vna delta de goton negra con maneghe. 

Vna delta de tabin nero con sue maneghe. 

Vna delta de ormesin nero con maneghe. 

Vna delta spiumilgia nera con maneghe. 

Vna delta ormesin zalo et bianco con maneghe. 

Vna delta sguarda ormesin con maneghe. 

Vna delta de cendado latesin, et bianco con maneghe. 

Vna scarpetta sguarda d'ormesin con galoni n. quatordeci d*orro atomo. 

Vna delta tabinetlo verde con maniche. 

Vna delta vecchia de veludo a piii colon. 

Vna delta de raso brocado color di perla con maneghe. 

Vna delta veludin bianco fondi tabl con fiori doratti con maneghe. 

Vna delta canevazetta turchina k merli vecchia con maneghe. 

Vna delta tabi sguardo a opera con maneghe. 

Vna delta canevazetta vecchia a fiori con maneghe. 

Vn cololo d'orro vecchio doratto con maneghe. 

Vn paro di maniche sguarde recamate de galoncini. 

Vn delto zalle recamate con galoncini d*argento. 

Vn delto de tabinetlo d*orro con fiori. 

Vn delto de lastra fondi lata con pasamani d'orro in teler. 

Vn delto de veludin d'orro fondi vinado. 

Vna muda de stringhe negre e d'orro con pontali d'argento grandi n. 

trentatr^. 
Vn'altra muda de stringhe recamade negre schiette con pontali d'argento 

picoli n. trentaolto. 
Vn paro di balzanelle di raso cremesin recamade con galoncini. 
Vn delto tabi lalade recamade con galoncini. 
Vn delto tabi lalade recamade con canatini, granate, et perle. 
Vn delto de raso color di perla a opera. 
Vna maniza de veludin con oro fondi vino con merlo d'argento fodra di felpa 

sguarda. 
Vna delta de felpa nera con doi merli d'argento fodrata di felpa verde. 
Vna delta picola de veludo cremesin con quatro merli d'orro. 
Cordelia d'orro et argenlo larga braza n. disisette. 
Frisi da maneghe due mude, uno con merli d'argento, et Taltro galoncin 

color di fogo. 
Vna maniza de zanelti di Spagna. 
Vna delta d'armelini. 
Vna delta de conij. 

Presentibus Benedicto Auogaro qm Serafini et s' Anibale de Venetijs 
q°^ Joannis testibus uocalis et rogatis. 

Die 3 januarij i644 domi ut sa. 

Segue Vauentario sopraditto. 
Vna liliera di ferro dorata all' usanza con pomoli. 
Stramazi di Una n. tre. 
Pagiarizzi n. uno. 
Gavazal n. uno. 

Vna peleniera de veludo cremesin. 
Gamise da dona di renzo con cavezi et cordelle et di tella tra qui in Venetia, 

et fuori in villa di Slrk, et in liscia n. quarantadoi. 



V Traverse de dona de diverse sorte sutille n. nove. 

^^^_ Vda delta de cambrii verde ton cordelle ei tnerli d*orro. 

^^^B Yna detU a gasi con tclk zalla, 

^^^B Dettc grosj^ ugade d. dlciseLte, 

^f \n cokr di ponto in acre da dona usado. 

W VelU veccbi con orro n. tredeci. 

Maiiegbetti d© diverfio sorte eon poco orro et seoza, vqcIu, par* n. otto. 

Va paro de maGeghe dc cambr4 con striche de ga^i. 

Camise da omo usade di ream el tella n. cinquaaUotto, oompreso quelle efae 
B'aUrova ftiori io liscia* 

Fazolelti de diverse eorte con iptaozi d^agiere usadi n. vinti. 

Fa^uoli de man comproao quelli io Hacia et fuori d, ireniasette. 

SoLLo hraghcsae di lei I a para d. quatro. 

Comeseili btanchi n. dot. 

Pqizq de spale de reoso o. »ei* 

Fazolotli diversi di Iclb, et raso usadi n. ceDtodoi* 

Lcnzuoli con merli e eai sotiLli tisadi para u. qnindeci e mezo^ compreso 
quelli che sooo io Lto el a Sirk. 

TpIU oova pezi tre. 

Tovalgioli coo cai solili n. cenlodoi. 

MantiUi ivoliUi grand i e picoli schteti e lavoradi n. dodeci* 

Tovalgie sotille n. quatordeci. 

Tovalgi^li «otitU lavoradi o, qumdoci. 

Tovalgia sotille tavorada una. 

In I) me lie Aotilli lavorate n. ventisei, compreso quelle che aono in liscia el 
fuori . 

Voa mud a ^e cordon i de barca de filisello ueri agvi cod fioctiii 

Vna pexa de robba de bavella da far coltnne. 

Tovaglioli groasi da uso n. sessaota. 

LeoMioli grossi per famelgta para a. dodeei^ 

Maotilli detti da iavola n. tredicl. 

Crodeticvere grosse n. sei. 

Doi col tre di s^eda una buona, et una uecehin. 

Tovalgioli da famelgta n. vinti. 

Maotilli de famelgia n. otto, 

Tovaglie da mao uodeci. 

Et questo ^ il One di delto avcntario. 

PrefienlLbus tesLibus suprad^". 



Ego Michael Angelua Renaldi. 




(Archivio Primio Mocenigo.) 
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Anno 1677. 

Inventario de* mobili del palazzo Cavalli a son VUale, 

In portico : Un fomimento di cuori d'oro usaii. 

Sei portiere di panno ricamate di panno et di raso con l*arma, ei doi di 

cuoro. 
Quaranta otto careghe di damaschetto verde con sue coperte. 
Tre tavolini di noghera schietti. 
Una tavola di noghera. 
Un clavicembalo. 

Quattro torciere dipinte a noghera 
Li suoi frisi in portico et 
Li suoi quadri sopra tutte le porte. 
Sette quadri grandi nelli nichi del portico di mano uno di Langetti, altro 

del Mazzoni, altro del Rosa, altro del Vechia, altro del Zanchi, altro 

Nonciata deirEms, altro del Liberi. 
Un*arma della casa. 

Nel Cameron delta parte del rio sopra canal grande verso s, Marco : 

Un fornimento di cuori d'oro a mandole. 

Dodeci caregoni alti, grandi con pomoli, con figure intagliate, di relluto 

cremese, cordelle e franze d*oro. 
Altre doi careghe di veluto cremese usade. 
Un paro di chavedoni con suoi fomimenti. 
Quadri sopra le porte con soaze dorate. 

Otto quadri diversi tra grandi e piccoli de divers! pittori rechi e nuovi. 
Una portiera di panno ricamata di raso. 
Una tavola sive armaro con il suo tapedo sopra. 
Petteniera d'ebano rimessa d'avolio con pietre. 
Specchio grande d'un brazzo con soazza. 
Li frisi di pitture a* tomo la stanza. 

NelV armaro : Habiti per uso di sua eccellenza. 
Una figura di tola con donna dipinta. 

Nel Cameron sopra il squero sopra canal grande : Li suoi frisi di pitture 

degrantenati della casa. 
Un fornimento di cuori d*oro a oselami. 

Un paro di chavedoni con suoi fomimenti e fiUo intagliato e dorato. 
Doi paggietti di legno intagliati. 
Una tavola sive armaro con cuoro sopra, nel quale eranvi gPhabiti dell*ill»»». 

Sopra 

Un scrigno d*hebano rimesso d*avorio, nel quale vi dovriano essere le gioie 

et ori deirill"^* sudetta infrasc», cio^ 
Doi pera di perle pesano carati quaranta netti ; cosi estimati furono comprati 

per ducati mille seicento. 
Altro paro di recchini di diamanti, doi grandi, et altri doi piccioli di sopra, 

et a torno diamanti trentatre, costorno in tutto ducati ottecento. 
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Ub3i collana di p«rle numero eeiito quaraDta DovOp peia carati du^centa 
quaranU Ire nelti, cost6 ducati doi raille ottocenlo. 

Unt collsna di paizl ottanla di diamaati grandi apkci^lir cosl^ ducati quattro 
mila e ciaque ceuto. 

Quattro boUoi^L di diamatiti niimero trentafteL 

Un anaUo a mezio dito con dUmaDti- 

Ud anelb Id Ire ptetre di diamanti itimato ducati cento e Teoti. 

tJn m«z?o d'argironi. 

Una vera d*oro da sposa. 

Scud&Un, vagina, ago c poatarol d^argeoto. 

Quattro bozietle d'argento coo specchio pure d'argenio. 

Uu paro manili con perle e bottooi di ambra. 

Un cordon d'oro a ma gli a. 

Un parotDanili d*oro smaltati. 

Uq paro recchioL con graspi di perle e pietre. 

Altro simile cod pen a am^ra. 

Dodeci caregOQi di veluto cremeae cou brochoni e pomoli dorati. 

On armaro live tavoliDo con tapeto sopra con dontro habiti delViU^o tigaor 
Federico. 

et ftopra 

Una petteniert riccamata cremese con bozzette quattro d'argento, et iuol 

foroinieiiti. 
Un tavolin d'bebauo rinie&»o d'avorio. 
Un tavolinetto quadro da lelto. 
Un ecabeUo d'bebano da ingenochiarii con ioprt una ipiQ&tiiia alia todeica 

coo figure. 
Una cuna di ferro dorata. 
Quadri sopra le porte tri. 
Unajnadona di devotione meiana. 
Un speccbio con soaie d'tebano. 
Doi caregbe di noghera impagtiate^ 
Un forciereto da viaggio coperto di tela incerata roiaa con antro coUre, 

panicellij fuitagni, paaai» fascie el altra roha per Bcrvizio del fanciullo. 
Altro simile piiSi piccolo con robba suddetla. 
Ctssa d 'albedo coo entro drappi diversl Aporchl e netti : 



cioS ; 

Mantili da palron dieci, 
Tovaglioli da patron quarantatr^. 
Mantili da aervitu diecioove. 
Tovaglioli da servitili sessania nove. 
Petze da man itesaanU otto, 
Altra casfta con entro : 

Lenzuoli da patroo para otto. 
Mantili da patron dieciacttOn 
ToyagHo]i da servit^ trentanove, 
TovsgUoli groins i sedeci, 
PeiiG da man trentasei, 
Mantili da servitfi quatro. 



igo 



Qtmli due auMe erano bcUaU^ 

Nel eamerin dredo dow dormt ViU*f*^ : ForuimeDto di cuori d'oro. 
Doi quadri sopra le porle et um> sopra U camino. 
Un crmc^AM* da. letto. 
Una lilliera d'oro cod pomoll dorati con trab»cca cremiiM, ciuini, coperU e 
banchatelLOt una Muada, ud piumiiii el ima collra, ttramazzi tr« ed ud 

Un UvoLiaeito qtiadro da conur la teitt, 

Ailro deto per amaladi, 

Armaro luBgo deirilloiK. 

Altro armereto coper to di bulgaro cofl entro robbe dell '111™*', 

Doi for^^teri di bulgaro brocadi coa entra biaDcherie « robbe per ma 

deinU^^- 
Una casta de noghera riraessa di radice con entro leaituoli vechi para . , « 
Quatlro tappeli, doi longbi a doi quadri con »u© coperte di veUulo verde 

ricamate con galoni cToro. 
Diver&e caregbe di paglia. 

Net camerin di dietro che va in ehiesiala : Diversi itgIu d^ ballotar. 
Una macza cas^a di ooghera con chiave. 

Dopo di quello 

Ntlta chkiioh : Tutti i suoi pararaeoli e fomitnenli, calica a pttant d'lr- 

gento, canddlteri di latoo, et ogn' allra cosa necessarily 
Nel sopra letto dellt donne .' Uo Armaro ^ande con entro : 

Doi cussioi d\ felpa nera. 

Doi cussini di damasco paonazzo. 

Un Upedo da tavola vechio. 

Et fiocchi et spag^i da barca ^andi dt >«da 6 baveltfi^ 

Un tavolin quadro da letlo. 

Una casselela di cnoro con robbe dell'iUixiA. 

Un armarOf sive casson con rodello con entro dr&ppl veochi delllUiBo 
slg. Faderico. 
Un caison graoda con ©ntro : 

LeniuotL da patron para quatrn 

Deiti da servit^ para due 

Et nelli letti para EeL 
AJtro cassoEi con entro i 

Mantili sutili dieci. 

DeLti Gffosgi dieci. 

TovagUoli da palron aassantt. 

Detti da servil6 ciDquanta. 

Pezza ciaquanta. 
Altra cassa d' albedo con stramazzi dolla cuma e cuflsini diver&i. 
Ua leLto con un stramaxzo et nn pagliarizzo et cavazalp doi coUrei cavaletti 

e toUe. 
AlLra cassa di nogbera con entro : 

LenznoU da Patron para due, 

Detti da iervitii para cinque. 
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Scatola COD cappa nera, 

Unq pezza di tell a da camise. 

Ud allro p^ro di LeDzuoli da patron. 

Detti da servilfi para due c mezzo, 
AJtra cassa di oogbera con entto : 

Lenxiio^i da palroo sporchi para . . . 

Detti da servitii para . . . 

Con camhe deU'iUi^^ aigr Federico, el camis9 deU'lU™*. 
Una casaetta d' albedo con robbe di cavalariijca. 

Botto ta scaia: 

Uoa fttagnada graode. 

Una naviceHa di rame con la ^na aalma. 

Nella camera sopra ta corte ehe $i fatseva cacma : 

Forniniento di razzi a figure Yochl* 

Una cassa di nojgliera rimessa d( radice, che era kollat^ GOQ aotro m titrov^ : 

Sette camise da put to. 

Sotto braghesse para due, et un paro di fusta^o. 

Quatiro faccioli da man vecbi* 

Quattro camise da donna vechie strazade* 

Cinqvie tovagioli da s^rvit^ vecki. 

Cioque pozze da man vecixie. 

Diverse atraze di niun valore* 

Un ceodi nero vechio da testa deirillni* YecMat 

Et poche strazzo di felze da barca. 

Un oassOEi d'a)b«do vechto vuoto con un tapedn sopra vechio. 
Un aitro delto era boUato, nel quale st ritrova : 

Quastro telli di damasco cremesino per una coperta da tavola con franEe 
a torno. 

l>ue cuEsini di damasco cremesina 

Goltrine quattro di cend& cremesino. 
Quattro commimoni per reggimento fornite d'argento. 
Vn fornimeato di cendali turchini con frizi et un ai^^ndardo. 
Tte careghe di veluto sab vechre. 
Uno scagno vechio. 

Un armaro lungo d' albedo con divet&e hissinelle deiriU'^m. 
Una cassetta d^albedo con diversi pezzL di peltre. 

Nel sopra ietto di sopra : 

Legumi diversi, pomi, noze. 
Diverse casss vecnie* 

Nel Cameron deiio dalla ierra^za $opra il rio : 

Li snol frisi di pitlura. 

Un fornimcoto di cnori d'oro laca e verde. 

Una graeia da fuoco con s\ioi fornlmeuti. 

Due tavotini di pasta con li suoi copurti e piedi. 

Un tavoltn di noghera schietto. 



tga 
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Gireglie di veluto crecnese cotx broche dorate it poraoli, uiite, oyisero 

dodeci. 

Careghini di felpa cremese con pomoli Uton numero »6tle. 

Quidri di diverse fiorti uumero treuUuno, cioA otto piccoli dorati cod fiori, 
ua flopraporta, uti soprn. camin, «ltro pkciolo in mezio il Uvdiao, doi 
longhi gi-andi can somxe dorate, ud &aa Carlo dd Dolce da Roma con 
Boaze iraforate et doraLSt quatlro iDef^aot cod goaze dorale, ciod Madal- 
lena, Sacrifficio di Abranii fua Bealitudine, et 6giira col calice, altrQ 
mcEzano che ai dice easer del Carpiooi, altro di mez£o di David, la 
Yenere clie si dice easer di mano del Liberi, doi mezzaoi con soaze nere 
de FraDCGsi, rAbbondaoia del Trina, un flan FraticeBDO, ua sad Paoloi 
altra figura in Diaaa, attri ire quadri di pittori diverai, altro meuaDetto 
oon figura et colombiua. 

Ud tappeto di cuoro eatro riinesao di radice cou icritture ertno deU'ecc°^o 
Hig. Giacomo, qual era boUato. 

Ailro armerelo d'albedo goq icrittura del medesimo, era pure boUato. 

Nel camerin piccolo dredo : 

Un foroimenlo de cuori d'oro. 

Li euoi quadri aopra le porte, et altri due ouadri attaccati' 

Una liltiera di bgoo doralo con una traLacca di fiUo e baveUe can due 

stramazii, cavezal & pagUa^xo. 
Una comodili di nogbera. 
TavoKo da letto. 

Tavolin longo di noghera scbietto. 
Cinque earegbe di veluto cremese vechie. 

Nel tinello tme si mangia i 

Fornimento di cuori d'oro a lac a e OfO. 

Quadri aopra le porle n. quattro. 

Altri ciDoue quadri attaccati tra graudi o piccoli* 

Una tavola con cuoro gopra. 

Ud tavoliD di nogbcra schietto. 

Un altro tavolinetlo quadro, 

Garegbe di bulgaro con pomoli all'anticba numero undooii 

Ud scagno dipinto roHso per ponerne le bone fiopra. 

Nella camera dreda owe habU(ti>a VUt^^ vechia .' 

FornioaeDto di cuori d*oro a laca e oro. 

Un ca^Eon da due chiavi era bollato con entro : 

Tovaglioli da patron di diverse sorti, Dumero dueceDto e dodict. 

Manlili trenla uno. 

Una cassa di radice di noghera, era boUata cod eDtro ; 

Len^uoli da patron para nieci. 

Gamise di S. E. numero venti qualtro, dodici de quali vecbie et UEade^ 

Facciolj diversi da man numero dodeci. 

Faiioteili numero trenta aei. 

IntimeUe para sei, acarpete, et calzete para dodeci per sorte. 

Due tavolmi d'bebano nine^si d'avorio cctn aopra doi palme. 

Un paro di chavedoni di laton. 
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8«tle careghini di f«lpa ziU, 

Tre quadri loprt le pDrte- 

Akri sei aitaccati di diverse sorte di pitlori Yochi et Duovi grtndi e iri 

Nella camera dred& dom dorme S* E. : 

Vq fornimeDto di euori d'aro. 

Cottrine di lella vecbie doi. 

Scabello di Do^bera, rim esse da ing^DocMar. 

Una liUiera di legna ddrata con sua Irabaca paonaat, 

Quatro ^tramazzi, cavazal, cusiai e pagliacso. 

Doi tavolini di novbera. 

Tre quadri sopra h porfce, 

Ud crocefisso at letto. 

Doi quadri atlacctti. 

Careghe di veluto lale tre. 

Ud ^uadro sopra i] camtn senxa pitttira- 

Un bocal di porceUana. 

Ud Scueiotio con gcaccki. 

Udi Uvola da paBlizzi. 

Una corooditi fornita con cantaro di rame. 

Uno scrigno di Doghera veebio era bollalo COQ eotro : 

Tre pans di lucharo, un magiol^ 

Due candele di cera* 

Un i^adro con Agnus Dei popoli- 

Diverse carle. 

PtuH trenta due da s4>ldi disdotto Tuno. 

Ducati d*argento venetiani nutnero quindeci. 

8cudi d'argeato venetiani numera cinque e meazop 

Bezzoni lire vcnti. 

Nel $apm ietlo di sopra dalle donne : 

tin camarinetlo con dentro scritture vechie della otsm, 

Una cassa di nogbera con entro ; 

Pocho bavele groflse, et 

Abilo vecbio di nia^un valore, 

Un'aUra cassa, delta era boliata €on entro : 

Lenzuoli da servit^ para disdotto- 

Un'altra casaa, delta era pare boUata, con entro i 

Tova^lioti da servitfi doicenlo e otlo^ 

Maotjii da acrvitti tra grandi e picoli rechi, ventiquattro. 

Pezze d* man nitmero vantidue. 

Un fagoto di slra±e vecbie. 

Nell'armaro, era pnr bollalo, ma aperto senaa alcun rilegno : 

Doi cosaini di daniasco aallo, 

Un tapedo da loSa yecbio. 

Un dtro detto alia per^iana da tola, 

Dieci taped] da easBa. 

Un tap^o quadro ga^ario d« tola, et un altro tapedo itretto. 

AJcune strazze di spalUere veocbisj et altri fagotti di atra£2e, 
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Ud fomler di butgharo vechio, aeD2i alcuoi com deairo. 

Una cBisella rimei^sB d^avorio teiift alcuna cofii dentro. 

Una dmile vuota. 

AUra delta li'aJbeo vi Htava h pelteniera. 

Altra casaelta d* albedo con denlro li rriai di veludo del c^EiieroG, franxe e 

romaDG d*aroda rnilao, 
tin casBOn vuolo d' albedo. 

tin casaon graade d'aibedo, era boUato con eniro apalliere vechio. 
Zambellotli paonaizt e roaai veebitiinii, e scntturc vechie de ch& Gussont. 

N^Ha casetia — Nflla prima etimerttta Ixma — Un caaaon con ecritiure de 

reggimenti. 
Un artnaro d' albedo coperto di bulgharo per metcre b vesti. 
Un scEitorio d'hebano rimeggo d'avoHo. 

In Portico — Dodeci fiisti di caregbiol afomiti. 

Una lavola d' albedo con una pelleoiera di perer nero. 

Neiralira camera — Un fornimcnlo di vaai roasi. 

Una tola d'albedo con scritturo. 

Una scan cia con scriWure, 

Una cassa di noghera, rimessa di radice, era bollata, con entro : 

DiYerso canevo filiate. 

)>iver^ lino e slop pa fiUata. 

Qua tiro para di lentbli da a&rvitii. 

Scrittiire di Mantova, 

Doj cesto di di versa robba di niun valore. 

Cm que caregh© di velluto cremeie vecchie. 

Doi quadri sopra le porte. 

Una porticra. 

Net mezzA grantk $opra eajioi — Un cameria foniito di cuori d'oiti coq libri 

diversL 
Un tavolin di noghera. 
Una carega di cremese vecbia, 
Un quadra del Poloaeoe. 

Net mezado — Un fornimento di cuori d'oro. 

Careghe di bulgharo con broccbe e pomoli numero ventiquattra. 

Doi tavolini di noghera. 

Un gpecchio. 

Doi !ic ague til di bulgharo. 

Una spinetla. 

Uu quadro d^una donna sopra il catnin. 

Attn quadri trodici, doi paesi, et undid di carte di geografia. 

Un huomo di legno. 

iVcf mezz^ sopra il rio — Sopra il muro pezii 
cuoro vechia numero nove. 



di t^zi Toiilt careghe di 



Una t a vol a di noghera. 

Un btto sojira cavalelti, pagliaiKO uno e atramaazo uno, con auo cavezialg 
una achiavina el luoi len^uoli. 
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In altro me::z^ -^Vn letto — ciod : 

Stramazzo con sue CAy^tZil 

pAgliaz£o uno 

Leuzuoli due. 

DcJi reslolliere vac hie cois cintjue inoscli©tti vechi c tre xnononi di ferro. 

Un UvoUd d' albedo. 

In maqa^en sopra h corte *^ Doi fisolere. 

Una gODdola vechia fiforaita. 

Un ciralello di vmo. 

Dieci baoch) d'lutrada roasi* 

Set casse vecbie Ira di nogbera e <li albedo, 

Diversi travi in numero di ventitr^. 

Diverse faasme. 

Dd ficalle portalili. 

Quatro ttobi vecbi di gondole. 

Net loco delta fiuratto — Una buratla ora farnita. 

Una cassa dal pan. 

Un caiEOii di farma con entro atara olto farine in clrci, 

Una tavola con cavaletti. 

Una ossa di semola. 

Un rampegon fornito* 

Una caldicra di rame. 

Un forno da pasltm. 

In cacina — Tre Bechi dt ramo. 

Piatii di pel Ire grand] e piccoli diveni. 

Stagnade doi, granda e picciola. 

Doi caLdiere grand a e mezzana. 

Una bastardella. 

Scaldaletti tre. 

Una luma da oglio di lalon longa- 

Cadene da fuoco doi. 

Graelle doi. 

Fer*ore doi. 

Lnmo da oglio dal manico doi. 

CandeUieri qualtro di latton. 

GaEze di ferro diverse. 

Spedt da roito doi, graode e picclolo^ 

Una caponera con pollame. 

In carttM — Botte grande tre» doi piene «t ub« che li bev©. 

Caraitelli doi, che si va beveodo, et nn pieno. 
Maslelb, lora, maatella di legno. 

In magazzen datte tegna — Legne diverse per iwp. 

Sotio seala — Carbon per il biaegno. 

Nella listiera — Una caldtera murata. 

Diversi to) a mi, caBsoni et zocchi da abbriicciart 

Capponere et pollame* 
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El qui h i\ Ab6 del soprueritto ieiTeiitino iucomincitto It 3i g«ii]iiro, 
come ioprfti et finito a' nove febrtro 1676 con I'tutEtooza tempre dal N. H, 
q, Giovtani CtvaUi. 

Ioanoe» Petntt Bona pub. VeneL 
not. ic pred- canerifi ^^p. 

Dffffa iteua famiglia Cavalli eiUte un altm inventario del quadn €h*erano in un 
lom palazzo a Padova : 

Lau« Deo I7!ia. Padoi, 6 liigo 
InveDtirio e slima d@ qumdn con pitture» mobili MiitAiiti nel paluzo 

del N. H. Feri^o Cavalli aHq porta OoEittriDe in Pad* come Mgue : 

Nelfa sala terrerta : 

Di^ci quadri dipinti a fre^o, (re sopra ports, sm soUobalcoui, dieci 
BOtto ovadi, sei ftoprabdconi, duo med agile con puttini © fiori at 
adorn AmeQto alh dii« porta, uoa va sopra la mura, Taitra ia 
lltardlQ ; il tutto di mauo di Primou. — StimHti , . , . . D. 60 

JVc^ cumcHrto verso il giardino ; 

Uq quadro mobile id meso al Boffitto, at altro quadro iUi te»ti del 

lettOt dipiiiti a oglio, dl maiio del Ferareaa .,.*,.« 10 

Ndla camera sfomila in soler di mezo^ guarda $opra ta term : 

Uo friao mobite dipioto a offUo ............ 30 

Uua sopraporta cou figura d'na 6)osofo di mano di Pietro Malooabra B 

Un altro iopra porta cou figura di donna, maniera bologoese . . to 

Net camerino aoler di mezzo ; 

Vi fiono dioci pa^d di quadri mobili di miiio del cav. Bambini di fa^ 
vole, ciofe Galatea con altre donne e puttini » Diana, Von era, Adon 
e giudiKio di Paride, Bacco, An anna et Andromeda et litre figiiro 
dipinte a oglio, atimad 370 

Netla camera de $tuchi : 

Un san Frane^^ di mano di Pietro della Vechia ...,»•• 10 

Un Davido del Palma . . . , p „. . 16 

Una Venere del Liberi con nutiai .•«..•..... So 

Uno con Giove e donna del Bosa ,..,., t6 

Uaa fitaggion del Mozzooi ............. to 

Due compagai coo figure di Diana et altro la ricbieita minieri 

foraala . , . 16 

Uo quadro con Diana e Adon original ....... ^ .. . 10 

Uo altro serve per EuDpraporta^ ritratto di donna ^ del Tintoretto . • 10 

Attro, serve p. sopraporta, del Veronese » • Ao 

Nella camera dei cori d'aro : 

Vi sono quadri grand t mobili cinque dipinii « oglio sopra il coridoro 
di favole, e sono figure 4l natural, uno il ratto di Proaerpina^ allro 
Giove e Giunoua, altro Giova convertito in piova d'oro e Danae, 
altro Giove fulminante, altro sacriStio eon Diana ed altre figure 
di mano del cav. Bambini ; nelli tre caotonali vi looo una figuri 
par cadauno rappresenta Appolo, Venerea e oel ter^o una dona 
con puttino, uq soUocamiu con Vulcano, tutte figure a I natural 
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del fiudo fitinbmi > tre ^ttobalconi con puttini* fitelf«r viuchi 
pel fnEo; vi e«>[io doddci ovadi pmrnente id coridoro coq puttini^ 
dut iopraporte, in una Dian^ et altro Mercuno del fiamhmt . D. 36o 

Net aunerino del tohr di me*o^ varda sopra it Gtardmo ; 

Vi fiono quadri graadi Ire dipiotl m tella a a^io con figure 6 fiori^ 
rapprefiODta in uno tutte 1« acienze, m allro Flora ©d aHroVcQere ; 
Yi aouo pure quattro eantonali con figure e fiorip due sopraporta 
rsppreftCDla giroglifici cod fion di mano delU Caffi^ e le figure e 
putiini fatti da Carlo Graffiol atdnaoo , > iSo 

Nel md^ cameriti vi h nn friso stabile con puttin di Pninoa > * ^ to 



lo Zuanne Scopin pittoro ho siimato le suddette pitture. 
{R<i£coita SUfani) 



D. 1016 



m 

Im^ntario t pesty dtlV argenUria delta serenUsima cam Mocemgo di $. 
e rot^ff trasportate in dogado dat paiazzo S. Eiatachio. 

Venexia, prima agosto 1771. 
N* 1 30 piatti aoeoloti ...... ^ .. ... 0. 

4 pialti reali « * , ^ 

4 piidenelie grande * , . 

3 piatti toadi angoliti **.......... 

3 detti ovadi simili ..>... ^^ ..*,. , 

4 salatiere an^late 

3 pialti sotU) ovadi grandi aogoUti .,.*...* 
3 porta bottiglie ....,«....**. 

3 terine toude ..,«..«...«. ^ , , 

4 dette ovade , . , . 

3 piatti toDdi delle terine . 

10 ovadi con orletto .,.,...*..... 

3 piatti da suppe con mauichi 

8 alandr« . . , i . . . . . 

3 porta boz/e da ogUo, e acetOi e 4 saliere 

3 aalsiere ................ 

4 piatti da capon angobti . . . « 

4 detti AOtto capon , . . ^ . , 

4 piadenelle 

4 dotte pii^ piccole . . ^ * 

2 pialti piccoli ordobra n .. ^ .*.... , 

a piadauetle ordobre 

I scalda vivande ...» ^ ..... ^ . . 

3 riofrescadore ..»..* 

16 cuchieri in sorted* triniar . . , . 

7 cortaliere con n* 84 poa&atte di varie sorti . . ♦ , . 
I cortelicra con n. x a possatte da fruit i fruste ,. , ^ , 

I detta con n. I 3 possatta da fruttt lustra 

I a atleletti . . . » 

€ irinianti con manichi sutUU , ^ ...... « 



EmUchh 
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116 
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164 
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93 
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363 




113 
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38 




aaa 
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110 




80 
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N. I a cucchiareUi d<3 sorbetti t ^ ^ , O. II 

5 cortelli con mAnichi di mtiolicc compL 3 piccoli • > . 5 
4 sotto copp« di FraDcia ........,.* 119 

6 sotlo coppQ tpgoUle , . , ♦ 169 

4 dette Bimille piii graade *.**«>.*.• no 

5 iMsrettoDL : ««.«•• 74 

1 cogoma d'acqua god manico dlieband ,«,,.* §4 
3 taue, una ftp^rta e altrt lersU a spuUr. . . . • - aS 
3 lumiere da ptlco con brazaletti e mochetta . . . , * 49 
a braisaletii da Ira lumi, en. 4 <lt dti« lumi, n. 6 c^delieH 

per detti , n. 3 porta mocheUe e mochette . . » . 
1 poHi luochetta e mochetta 

3 panatli^re gratide 
1 detta granda 

4 delta limilli 
% detle sliniUi moderae 
3 detio mexaae aioiiJU 
3 delte caUnli 

6 candelieri grand! a bulfi 

3 detti me^xani 

4 detti con bradiaK 
10 detii da tavola 
10 detli meuiDi 

4 detti e o, 4 ordobre 

I £t]chenera da &ci ctichiari con a ioU cuchiari 

4 cogome fiorlile 

I apada 

O 



N, 4 candelieri 
a aotto c<}ppe 
a caDdelierciti piccoli 
3 cuchieri da trinzar 
13 possatie 
I col telle e vn piron da triDxar 

In casseila grande da viaggh, 

N. I panatiera 

3 wtto coppe , 
% candalieri 
A deiti piccoli 
13 pos»atte 
I eattiti 
I cogoma 
1 eaponetta 

I Eucberlera e n. 6 cuchUretti da cafl^ 
I porta mochetta e inocheila 
8 piatli da tovagiol doratti angolati * ....... t^$ 

3 pofisatte doratle . • ■ « • ■ it 
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H. 1 8 dette doratle da frutii 0. 107 3 

13 datte doratte da rrutii . . * 60 3 

a cuchieretti e n, a corteUni doratti .,,-,.. 5 

1 flotto coppe tonde doratia , . , . « g6 

I cadin e una cogoma doratta . . . ^ , « . , . 5n 

I aotto coppa doratta . - . , . 161 

t panatiet-a doratUp n. i zucheriera, et d. i cucbiar doratto 39 t 

O. io63 q 



In Tnom di Vido MoUniari vredenzier, 

J^. a piatti reali 0. 168 

s dettt da »uppe .....,,....., i^S 

8 deiti da eapoii , ^ . < . 337 

la piadeaetlfi ... ^ ,..,,....> . 33$ 3 

58 loDdi , 1 109 

f panatiera me^ana .,.,..*,«... Si 

t delta con maaichi a torchio . , , ^Q 

8 caadeliGri mexani a buffi ..... ^ ... . 376 

8 detti oUangDli 1 a8 

4 BOtto coppe grande angoUte 134 a 

u detle pi& pLccole aimim ,.......*. 56 3 

t cogoma da caS% .»,.. ^ .,.,.. . 4^ 

I seccbio d'acqii* . . . , 8i d 

3 aalieta * 10 3 

I mccheriera e n. 4 cucbiaretli . . . ^ , t , . . 7 3 

s4 possade lifi^ da tauola ...... ^ .. * . i64 i 

4 cuchiari graDdi ..,,.,••«.. 1. . Sg 
I piron e n. 1 coltelli da trinxar e* la 

Per crtdenzlera. 

fi. a bacili coDtorDati lissi . . . > , 448 

a iHtoriati biaDchi i07 

I dctto iftLoriato con rose doratte .*...««« 107 

a detti o iia guantiere ceselate dorattfl « t54 

a detli grandi con arma , , . . 364 

I detto con fignre doratte . . * , a38 a 

1 detto istonato doratio . . . « iG5 

a deIti grandi biancbi e lustn ..,.*..,« 3di 

3 bacili lustri grandi con arma 447 

I detlo grand© isloriato doratto toa a 

I detto itmiLe doratbo ,,.... 187 a 

I detto istoriato doratto « i3o 

3 detto istoriati doratti .*.«...,... a 10 

1 detto biaaco, e doratto ovado ....*».,. i83 a 

a fiasche biancbe ....*...,.... i^g 

a vasi d'acqua ...<#......... 307 

a cavalli doratti ..<.....*,.... 317 

1 saliQra ,.........,.,«. . 80 

t bacil grands ittoriato bianco .«.,.«.,, 776 
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N. I brauera grande O. la^o 

I pase doratta i6 

lobocaletti 63 

Petieniera doratta 
3 cauette, n. i porta sculier, n. i scudella da brodo 

I porta mochetta e n. i mochetta 

I Dugia da candela 

a Bcattolette piccole e n. i campanello .... 

I manico di scovoletta da drappi Tutto 

I canevetta 

I brocca, n. i cadin e n. i saponetta \ 0. 356 

9 possade n. i scueletta da pettini 

I scueletta piccola con coperchio ?••• 

a scattole da polvere . 

a candelieri n. i foletto da polvere 

I caramal n. 4 guantiere 

I sotto coppa e n. I scansia da specchio .... 



O. 4589" 

In camera del Sereniisimo. 

N. I bacinetta con lattone, n. i calamar, n. i spolyerinaggio, 
n. I portabolini, n. i campanella, n. i sigiUo grando, 
n. I cucbiaretto per il spolvero in tutto O. 

I cadin e brocca, e saponetta «... 

a sottocoppe 

a candelieri angolati e n. a piccoli ottangoli 

I caramaletto, n. i spolverinaggio, n. i porta bolini . . 

I cogoma da ca£Ei& con manichetto, n. 4 cucbiarini . . . 

I panatiera angolata 

I Cadin, n. i brocca, n. i saponetta 

a candelieri ottangoli 

a busiette da candelle 

a scattole da polu^re 

I porta mocbetta e n. i mocbetta . • 

I tazza da sputar 

I cusinello e n. i scueletta 

I pilelk « . . 

I agnus, una B. V., e altro reliquiario 

5 pezzi per caramal, campanella, un astucbio per sigillar . 

a candelieri 

3 cucbiari da caff & 

In gesiola. 

N. I calice angolato e pattena 

I secbiello, e aspergles doratto 

I lampada 

I palla reliquiario sopra Taltar con n. i8 reliquie e n. i car- 

tello c« 5o 
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N. 3 lolelle 4'tlUr , . . . , O. 3 

I madona d'oro pesa L. i.^ — 37, 

/fi cainera de^ If^ S*" I/are' Anionib. 

N. I cadia, o. I brocea, d« 1 saponettii ,,,,.,-, 57 

I pilella ..*..,.....,,... 10 
I calamar^ d. 1 scaU*U doratta per aapon Gn. n candelieri 

da ombre , S5 

In camera del K^ Sigr Alvise. 

N, 1 cadiQ, a, 1 brocca e n. 1 gaponetta 4^ 

I pilella , 6 

n caudelien da ombrs ,...*...,,.. 11 

a detti grandi ....,., a5 I 

I ealamar con pexzi 5 e d. S copercbi ,,,,.,. 4B 3 

i buiia .....,., . , 53 

In camera del K^ Sf" Piero. 

N- 1 cadin^ n, i bfocca« n* i saponetU ....... 60 

1 cahmari u. 1 Bpolveriaaggio* 11 . I porta bolinip n. I pilelU, 

ti. I agniis i4 

A buflve ...*,...,,*♦,-.. i3 I 

I mocbetta, n. i portamoclietU *.,.,.... 10 

Ndii argentL 

N. 1 epechio ccrn aoafia d'argento , 54 

3 panatiere ............... Sa 

a Botto coppe. ....,,,.,,,,,, 44 2 

I cogouia da €aS%, d. t 2uccbefiera, ti. a cuchiaretli . . 171 
ealamar, apolverinaggio, altro per boliai, bosollo per 

penne, caaipaiiella in tutt^ pei^i d. 8 ..... . 43 

4 badaella . , .*««.... 49 

4 candelieri . , 4o a 

a delti o sia bn^ie, n. i mochetta, n. i porta mochotta , 34 a 

I cadiu, n. I brocca e n. i fiavonatU ....... 56 

I TuagiolBra . . . , 5 i 

I taz2a da sputar ....*.,...... i3 3 

a ecattole ^rande coperte ........... 46 a 

a detta mezano coperte a8 3 

a dette piccole coperte par agbi .«*,*..«. to i 

I flcovoletta granaa per drappi ......... 7 

t scovotetta mezzana *...,., 5 

I scovoletta per seg^e . . * ♦ I 

I agho e n. I brittoUn d'argento ........ 11 

a cusinelli, ud grando e sttro piccolo per agbi . . , . 10 

a lucberiere, a. a bozzette da ogtio, 11 . i peveriera ... 33 

Bo poaaatte per frutti doraUe .......... l65 S 

4 cucbiari in palla per giacci « , . ^ . * * , * la 3 

I a pdeUine per aal .. ^ ......... . 6 j 

36 palettine per fiorbetli 3a a 
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h talk de* hanehetii 

N* t hub con cristiUi tutlo dorAtto. 

I feral grindo di UtU graodo neiraDdio. 

Sfieonda eomBrti dow ii uniice U ecef**^ cmtt^lUrL 

N. 2iS telli di velludo in opera color d'oro 6 aoprtriizo t 
ta detti »11« pirti di vdludo cremetie ichiello. 
l3 oiraghe fudratto di veiluda cremeu tutle d*ipUgUo dQratta, com- 
proio una per il SereniBsimo con giLloD e Tranta. 
I icuiD per detU carega del SereuiBsimo. 
a Up«di piecoli per delta scdia. 
t taped grando. 
3 lopraporle. 

3 cortine coa talbalii di cendft ereme»e. 
ji ttvolim d'lDtiiglio ttiti) doratti cod coperchio di pietra. 
a Bcagnetti coo ^ orinali e ceste. 
I porliera di velludo io opera cotor d'oro a ftoprariiio di q. $ tclli 
compagni del forniroeoto coq frsaza d'oro. 
Sottie doratie inloroo 11 fomimsoto. 

Terza camera delti MeeretarJ. 

N. 36 telli di damasco creroeBe. 

1 portiera di a. 3 telli damaaco simile cod fraiua d'oro ptccola. 
la careghe tutte doratte coperte di damasco creraese simfUe^ 

6 poUroncine di boH$o com semtar e echeoal di caaadindia. 

2 tavotini con quattro puttini d'int&glio doratti tutti con coperehio nero 

di rimesao. 

3 coltnoe dt ceodi cremeae. 
3 Bopra porle. 

I Bottocamio di telU con aoazxa dorata. 
Soaz/.e do tale attorou lutto il foruLmento. 

Quai'ta ttXTMra del Serenimimo, 

N. 5 pezzi araizi compreso ua piccolo iGtoriati. 

I Bpecchio graado in due tumi com soazza doratta e fioc«<» dlntagLio. 
I tavolin di veroise e parte indoratto d'intagtio con coperclno di piotra 
con figura in mezzo. 

6 careghe poltrone coperte di pun to finto Twtio. 
a portiere con riporti e arnie in mezio di tela* 

3 coltrine divige in quattro di damasco cremeae con galoni gialU e fodra 

gialla di cendi. 

4 careghe con poggi tutte doratte^ e coperte di damasco verde. 
3 sopraporte &cniatte. 

I aoltocamiD aimille. 

7 Bcagnetti con piedi doratti d'intaglio coperti di damasco verde con 

franza yechia. 
Soazze doratte tutto attorno il fornimenlo. 
3 portiere di pacno rosso con arma giialla In salU scura. 



MvizA del pregadi. 

N. 3 pent d'araizo gnndi igtoriati e n. $ alio parti picoli* 

7 circghe con poggi fodraie di veLludo cremeae. 
a caregoui con poggi fodrati di velludo cremei^. 
a caragh* henzt. poggi fodrate di veHudo creineae. 
I Bpechio piccolo d'iDUglio. 

1 tavoliD grando di rimesso con cop«rchio a quadrelli. 
a detli picc^li di nogara. 
4 sopraporte schielU. 

a c^inapi coperti di damasco verde con pl&di lutti doratti. 
a scagnett] coperti di damaoco verde con piedi tutii doratti. 
Soaue dorale iatomo al fornim«Dto. 

1 portiera rowa t^n arraa ia sala d^l Scudo. 

ApaHamento del Sertn'mimo. Prima camera. 

N- 1 forDimento di rautli a fiama Y^hi. 

2 cochietle di nogara cont^eUere e tutto il fornimento di ttnmaui • 

paglia^t per Tatti. 
13 quadri con soazze dintaglio parte doratta con profilli, • d. 3 dsiti 
piccoli, n. a agnus e n. t crocetisao. 

8 car«gbe con senlar di bavellin giallo. 

I tavoilnelto COD sopra orotoeio da camera. 
a ffiridoni e n. i porta orinal di nogara. 
1 barometro. 

3 coltriQe di cendii giallo. 

Soiue intorno il fomimeDto doritte. 

Seconda camera $ sia loghetio per riliro dwQto. 

N. I fomimento di dimaRco giallo veobio. 
I t*voliij di rim«Bso con cai^ella. 
I tavoliQ che si apro di rimesso. 
I giridon di rimes&o. 

a careghe con cusia varde con ripoiil di galon giaUo, 
a barometri. 
t quadro erande con toazra i vemiae con la Sacra famiglia coperto 

COD coTtrina, 
a quadri con figure d'argento, cio^ uno la Carit^, e i'iitro lan Znanne 

con frontefipicio e conlomo di lavori d'argento. 
31 quadretti in aorte tutti divoli parte con soaixe doratt«. 
1 coUrini in due di candl vacbio. 
1 lettorin picolo di nogara, n. i cofiin per ingenocliiarai. 

Soazzo dorate intomo il fomimento. 

Tm'za camera* 

N» I fomimento di cuori a fiori voltatl. 
t cochietta con fornimeBto da letto. 
a canapi con Btramazao fodrato d Indiana. 

a bur^ di rimesso con ipecbiera cbe at apre, cioA uno in armer e Ttltro 
icrittoio, tutii due con tre caaielle. 
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N< 3 e^teghe di valludo creme«« dot-tile. 
3 scagtietli coQ Aeolar dL CAnadindla. 
I tabolm COD ^tto un ^fcttiro cbe mdrde un patta, hitto dorfttto* coo 

sopra copercbio d\ pietra. 
3 barometri. 
8 quadn divoli, cio^ 5 con toazze d'lDtigtio doritle, duecoQiau Zuaae 

d'argento e froolespicio con laveri iptorno la eoaiia d^argeolot e 

UQO deli a B. V. con soaxza di velitto verde, con fronteaplcio e coti- 

torni d'irgcnto, 
I bur 5 toQ casscLle q. 6 die parlj con due colli sopri, tutto di rim6fl«0| 

che serve per scriltorio* 
a ponegraxie di damaico verde mn riporlo gmlon giilo- 
3 cottrine con falbali di t«ta. 

Soaite doratte inlorno il fornimento. 

Quaria camera dam xsi iono la ehieaiota e dieiro la via crack, 

N- I fornimento di lella imprimite btancbe con fasae riquadrile. 
I armer con iatte e tre casaelle di nogara rosso. 
» canape di noeara ptcoli fodratti di tell a ^tampala. 
1 5 quadretti della inntissima passion e an erocefisao. 
a scabeletti di nogara con ouidini di velludo in opera. 

La pall a di raglone del dogado. 
N. I quadrelto in ctma della palla con fiOMia doratta. 

I reliquiario d'argento grande cbe forma palla con entro molte reliquie, 
con Boaz^a d'arg^pto a sopra un esrocefisso d'argeDto^ coperto con 
coltrina in due di ceadk ro&a con merlo d'oro. 
3 tolelle. 

1 lamped a d*argento* 
^ canaelicri d'ottop con 4 boBidli per tenor lo candelle. 

3 vaai d'otloti per pal me. 

I parapetlo di ferandina a fiori, e tut to 11 biso^o per raltar. 
a ^abelli d'albeo dipmti a pogara cop cussinl sotto e sopra di damt»co 
cremesa. 

4 &cagnatti di nogara con sentar di canadindia. 
I carega di 'velludo cremese tutta doratta. 

5 quadri diuoti fatti di punto con fronlespiclo e profillo doratto, 
I alter portatile. 

» cusainl per inginocbiarsi. 
Boazze doratte mtorpo il fomimonto. 

Quinia camera dwisa in doe. 

N. 1 fomimento di amuer lattesin con sfnsi vardi cio^ d, i4 Uttesini e 
n, 7 vordi. 
3 coltrine divise ip 4 di cendk giallo vecbie. 
] tavolin grand o airinglese rosso di nogara. 
I caraga tiiLta doratU, con lantar e schenal di veludo cremca^ 
a caregbe gialle con santar di damasco giallo. ^ 
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N. 9 careghe o Aift pottronciiie con cusiin di amuer giillo q Taase bleu coo 

g»loQ biauco. 
I portiera in due cod boDa^azia di amuer verde con galoni biauchi, 
I fornimento dt amu^^r lattesin, dioS telli n. 1% latlefliuL e o. 6 gialli 

con rip^rti di galoQ bianco. 
I pprtiera in due cioS uq tello laitesiD e due gialle galoDate di biauco, 

e houagrazia gialU ooq riporto di g^ion biaoco. 
a giridoni di rimCBso. 
3 caregbe con sen tar di damasco giallo. 
I carcga doratta con sentar e schena di vdudo cremase, 

1 poltrona tuUa fodralta di velludo ctemese. 

8 Hcagnelti con Men tar dl canadindia e attorno filetti laiteiini. 

2 colirine di cendi zalo e due bone^razie vecbie* 
Soasie doratte intorno il fornimento. 

Sesta camera. 

N. I fominieiito di datnas<:0 giallo con lelli n, 33 l/a. 
1 specbiera cod soa^za e frontespicio tuito doratto, 
I sottocamiD d spin to con soa^za doratta. 
1 Uvolin di rimes&o con tre cas§elle. 

] lavolin con piedo d'intaglio lutto d oral to e ftopra coperchio di pietra. 
J quadr&tto della B. V. donato dal papa, con soazza tutia d*argento 

doratLo e galon d'argento. 
I quadro con »oasza di riniessocon fronteapiciocon fignre luUe d'argento. 
10 caregbe dipioie giallo con sen tar e s<:henal di damasco giallo. 

3 colirioe di cen6k giailo dlviiie in quattro. 

1 porliera in due di 4 (cUi gialla con galon gialio, 

2 Bopraporle dipinte con soazze dorate e u. 2 sotto balconi, 

4 gu an tie re ovade di metal con merleito aiorno. 
a comode dl rimesso in bgbeUo. 

I porta fuoco d'otton e ferri con pomoli d'ottOD, moletta e paletta 
d^otton* 
Soazxe doratte tut to attorno il fornimento. 

Seitima camera, 

N. d facciate di telle con figure che mostra arazai, 
:i EOpraporie e n, 2 sottobalconi dipinti. 

I tavolin dinlagUo di nogara con sopra copercbio di pietra bianca. 
I tavolin d'intaglio di pinto lattesin con copercbio di pietra bianca. 
I porliera in due^ cio^ n. 3 teli gialli di damasco. 

3 bonegrazie di detio dama&co gatonate di bianco^ 
1 cantonal d'albeo dip in to. 

3 canapS di nogara con senlar di canadindia, 

4 scagnetti con Bentar di canadindia. 
Soaue doratle attorno il foroimento. 



Libraria del Serenissimo sopra la lera^za. 

14, S faciatte cioo compreBO il £ofitto di telle bianche imp ri mite. 
4 Ubrarie d'albeo per tener li libri- 
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6 qiatclri cio% 3 divoti e 3 modeili dellft ttki. 
1 liime GOQ baodinioU per icriver, 

Appartamento delti sigrmri spoMi — Prima C4Stmera. 

N, I fomimetiUi di dr»ppi> giallo con fiori dbpem lelli d. a4i e n. a aoprm 

porte di telli n. 4 ia tutte due. 
^ portiere in due dello slesso drappo di telli a. 3 Vunm, iodo in tulll 

tolli n, 8 fodratle di t©U« e g«biiate. 
I ipc!f hierft grauJe &opra il c^miii con intaglio e froDteBpicio dipinta 

gialLoe pedelio, e d. 4 brazalelti per candelle, forntmento, feri da 

lo^her^ tuto il camiD fodrato di piastrelle. 
I cauip^ gran do eou stramazeUo e d. a cusini, tutto fodratto cii deito 

drappo a fiori e di pinto come h spechiera. 
to acagnetli eon stenUr di canadindia con cuAini di detlo drappo giallo a 

hori e galouati e dipinti come «opri, 
I tavolio grando con piede d' intaglio dipinto come sopra con coporcluo 

di pietra. 
d tavotinetti che si apre di novara airiDgleee. 
1 cao cimbaUo granoe e o. i fettorin. 
I specbio grand e con frontespicio e ioatza d 'intaglio dipinto aimlle 

fomimento. 

3 cottrine gialle coo sopra bonagraxia d 'intaglio dipinto €ome sopra, 
Tutto il lornimento at lorn o Boazza d' intaglio dipinte come sopra. 

Seconda camera. 

N^ I fomimento di tdli n. a5 damasco verde. 

4 portiere graudL di telli in tutto n. i6 dt deito damasco, fodratia di 

t^Ua, galonate di galou giaEto. 
4 Aopra porte di daniasco verde. 

7 bonegrazie d" intaglio tutte doratte. 

3 coltrine di cendk verde. 

1 spcchiera, cb© covre tutla la facia la d'iolaglio, tulta dofatta con duo 
porta candelieri doratti, e n. ^ bracialetti di creslal. 

I tavolin con piedc tutto d'intaglio doratto con Bopra copercbiodipietra* 
13 caregbe-poUrone d 'intaglio tutte doratle con aentar e icbenal di 
damasco verde. 

^ icagDetti dipinti a porzelana con sentar di canadindia. 

1 canap^ grande d'iutagUo iulto doratto con Alramauo e u. 3 cuaciai 
tutto fodratto di dimasco verde e galonato di gtallo, 

i tavolin di rimesso con cas^lla che si apre. 
goazze doratte tutto attorno il fornimento. 

Terza eam*ra. 

N. I fomimento di pelli n, 35 drappo a giardin, 

1 imperial d'intagUo dipinto a giardin a parte doratta con coltrine due 
di telli Ui 3f in tutte due ddlo atetso drappo a giardiu. 

4 tnoh due portiere o due coltrine di due tern I'una, lono in tutti teUi 

n. 10 dello stesso drappo a giardin. 
4 bonegraxie d 'intaglio parte doraite e parte dipinte a giardin e dello 
iteuo drappo a giardin. 
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N. I littieri per letto lutti dlnttglio dipintt a marilia « parte dor«tta, 
tt, 3 fitramuEJ, n. 4 cuseiaip cipezali e pagliazzo. 
S eiiiti6 graadi d'iDtaglio dipiDti a giardin e parte daralti^ 
9 Bopra porte di n. 3 UUi Tuna deUo bIabso drappo a giardis. 
1 cumd picaoti d'intagtio dipinti a giardia e parte doratti. 
1 speduo mode eon sotiza a fronteBpicio d' intaglio dipiuto a gianlixi 
parte doralto. 
i4 caregbe^poltrone goei ichenal a Eentar, ciod cusaiDi dello aleaao drappo 
a giardis, tiitte d^intaglloj dipinte a giardin e parte doratte. 
3 quadreiti con saaue d'argento con riEnagioe deUa lantisdma Vergine. 
1 piielle d'argento. 
Soaxze d'intagHo dipinte a giardin e parte doratte tutto attorno il 
fornimento. 

Qttar^ eamtra — Luoco per conzarsL 

H. 7 teUi amuer bian^^o per fomimento. 

13 telli ia n. 3 portiere di amuer bianco galooate di bianco- 
5 booegratie d intaglio parte doratie, e parte kitedne. 
1 aoffitto di tella imprimaU con contomo a fiori dipiolo. 
3 coltrine di ceudh bianeo. 

d canlonali che forma caoapl, e n, a acagnetti d'intagUo part« doratti 
e parte lattesini dipintt con eentar di amuer bianco e coperti di 
rigadin bianco. 
Soa^xe d' intaglio doratte e dipinte attorno il foruimeato« 

Quinta camera. 

N. 1 fornimento di tella biancbe imprimtte. 

1 Gpecchio con Boazze di riroesao e fillo d'oro, e n. a braiiletti. 
I armer di rimeaso a tre ca^elle. 

i caseelte per Bcuffie tutte guarnite d'argento e n, a Acagnetti cbe stanno 
Bopra. 

3 caregbe-pollrooe con filetto doratto e cuain d'amuer bianco galonato. 
I portiera di amuer bianco dt telii d. 4 guarnita di giallo. 

In delta camera vi h U scrigno per tener le gioie e di sopra loco dove 
vi 5 li crietalli. 
1 acaletta da man the si uDisce per delto loco. 
I canap^ con aenUr di canadindia coa ^etto d'^oro. 
a oollnne di cendi bianco. 

Prima camera della colonna. 

N. 34 tclli raio latteain per fornimento. 

4 Gopra porte di detto ra&etto laltesin. 

5 portiera dipinte con cristalli, compreftO una col spacbio. 
S coltrine di ceadk latlesin. 

3 coltrine di cendl lattesin per le portiere e bonegrade, 

I caiiap4 di raso latteain fodrato il schenal, duo cussini e dipinto bianco 

e latteain. 
B Ecagnetti con aentar di canadindia e cnsin di raso Utleiin, dipinli 

biancbie latteeim. 
I tavolin graodo coo casella di rimeft&o. 
TOL. n, — 1 4 
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I*j, I delta piccolo che si apre all'inglose. 

i spechier« lopra iLcamm con ioazza dor^tta 6d. 4 braiEalctti di crista]' 
4 quadri cod apafza doratU con gpecchlo, oper6 dt Piusetta. 
Soa££e doralU aitoroo i\ fornimeDio. 

K. I fortilmento di telle bianche ioiprimile 6 requadnte. 

1 trmer con Bpoehiera incaasato ddI muro. 

Seconds camera, 

N< 4 telli telle con figure cbe finge arazzi e cautonate di damasco bianco e 
cremesc. 
I armeron di riTnesso grand e con n, 9 caselle e n. 4 porteUe con sp«cclu< 
I artner di ritnes&o con n. 3 caseile. 
[ detto alllnglese con zotte ros^e con 3 casolle. 
g careghe di nogara con sentar di eanadindia, 
I UvoFa d'albwj grand© con eotto due cavalelti, 
3 armeroni d'albeo coperti di una tefla cbe forma arauo per abiti ii 

biancheria, 
I feral di mstal. 
Soazze attomo il fomlmenlo doratte. 

Teria camera. 

N. I fornimento di cuori. 

1 arnier ^randi d'albeo con n. 4 porteUe. 
a armeroni d'albeo per abiti. 
I toll a per lavorar. 
3 coltrme di tella. 
Soazze attorno il fornimento dontte. 

Quarta camera. 

W. 1 armer di nogara con Ire caselle. 

3 careghe di nogara con cuitin vorde e riportl di galoti giallo, 

S poltroae di nogara aon oniain di amuer gvallo e galonate di bianco. 

1 armer di albeo. 

I tavolln fodratto di pelle, 

3 griglte da bakoni- 

t rilratto della fu Serenissima patrona. 

I giridon di nogara. 



N. 




Apartamento del E. K^ S^ Ptero — Prima camera. 

3 pezzi araui con I'ifltoria di Ercole, e n. 6 afrisi di lella a]l« parte che 

serve per colon ne. 
3 tavolini tutti d'intaglto con copercbio di pietra. 
6 canap^ tutti doratti coperti di aopratizio cremete e d'oro. 
a moretii doratti* 
a portiere di damasco cremese. 
a Bopraporle dipinte. 
a poltrone con cusBini di pelle gialli. 
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N. I croceGfiso. 

I croce di Gcmsalemme, 
Soaue tulto attorno U formoieiito doT«tte. 

Seconda camera ^ chi Vingresao del. $ud. K''. 

N. 4 p<^£zi ar^zzi lEtoriati, cioS due grandi e due piccoli. 
I coltnaa in due telLi. 
a tavotmi di nogara. 

9 caregfae di nogara con cussini di perfliana a parxeUna, 
I carega loud a ccm cusin di persiana a porzelstsa, 
1 orobgio da muro eotro iti ca&sa di nogara. 
3 sc»praporte dipiete. 
Soaz^e tutio ittornD il forDimeiito doratte* 

1^. 93 telti amiier giaUo smamato. 

3 armeri di rimesao. 

10 careghe di nogara con cusEiDi d'amuer giallo. 
17 quadri coq satili 00a soasze doratte. 

a col trine ia quattro telli. 

3 aatiporte di pan no verde gallon ate a di segno » el un'altra Bimille. 
a sopraportci dipinte. 

I placca di ferro da fuoco, paEetU, moletta con manichi d'olton e una 

fbgara da man. 
I spechiera sopra il camin. 
I suffi con stramaietto fodralo d Indiana. 
t poltrona di nogara con scbenai e cuflta fodrato d'iodiaDi. 
I cassettina di nogara con hoae di criital d'acqua. 
Soaize dorate tutto altorno i\ fomimento. 

Quarta camera. 

N, 37 telli di brocadello a giardin cremese lallo e bianco, e UD tello di tella 
finlo lo ateiso brocadello. 
I »of^ di broeadelto gialJo con slramazetto e cusini intomo fodratti* 
I padigiion con due coltrine di damasco cremeie c bianco. 
1 cochieUa di nogara con tutto il bisognevole da lelto- 
1 bur6 con spechiera. 
I armcr di nmes^o con due portetle. 
t flcrittorio aU'inglese rosso. 

I poltrona fodrata di brocadi^Uo cremese e bianco con cuisin, 
6 careghe-poltrone con cu&ini fodrale di brocadello simile, 
a antiporte di panno verde con riporti di galon giallo. 
1 orologio da tavolin. 

Soazze dorate attorno it fornimento. 
s coltrine in <jiiattro telti di cend^ giallo. 
I relimiiario incercbiato d'argento, 

4 quadretti divoti ptccoii. 
t pilella d'argenlo. 

a soprapoTte dipinte. 

1 quadro con frontcspizio con soaxia dorata con la famlgUa di saa 
Domenjco. 



^^^^^^^^^* ^^^^^^1 


^^^^^V Dktro h eomena. Vl 


^^^^^B N. t icrtguetto (i'ilbeo imbotito deotro un loglielto ilifo«o ocm porta. ^ 


^^^^^^^ t burd cQa caselte di riiaQesto^ 1 


^^^^^^1 [ letto con tutto il biaognavole. J 


^^^^^^1 I scrUtoria dl rimesso cod piedi i coroQi» 1 


^^^^^^^ comodiL di rimesso. ^^| 


^^^^^H 1 cirega da letto fodrata di broetddlo gitllo. ^H 
^^^^^^L^ I i^chio COQ sua ca£xa d'tcqua. ^^M 


^^^^^^^^M I eogoma d'acqut grtnde. ^^| 


^^^^^^^H Aparlamento del Et^C^'' K^ Alms. ^^M 


^^^^^^^^^^^ Prifna camera entrando per la tenizia, ^^H 


^^^^^^H N. 4 quadri eoQ spechio e soa^ie doraUe coa ritrattL ^^| 


^^^^^^H I tavoiin di rtmesso coa casella cod quattro ?Blte. ^^^ 


^^^^^^1 6 eareghe di nogara con iDtaglio e seotar dt damaifco gtallo^ ^H 


^^^^^^^ I sof& graode con n. 5 cusfllni atloroo e Btraoiazetta. ^^| 


^^^^^^H 3 Boagnetti rossi all'ingleBe cod S6DUr di canadiodia. ^^M 


^^^^^^m I coltrina di setta gialU vecr.hia. ^^| 


^^^^^^1 I portiera cristalli. 1 


^^^^^^H [ armer di nme&&o con libraria pur di rimeBBO con porlella di speehi, 1 
^^^^^^1 I bur6 airingleBe ro»o cou spechiera che formt libraria. 1 


^^^^^V I tavolin di rimeBBO cbe si apre per acdver. ^^M 


^^^V 3 scarabatoli all'inglege roAsi. ^^M 


^^^H Neltandio p^r atuiar di AOpra. ^^M 


^^^H N. I arm^r d'albeo grand o con due porielle* ^^M 


^^^H I feral al muro. ^^H 


^^^H Seeonda camera* ^^| 


^^^^ Pf. ig teUi daraaico metli zalJo e metl verde. ^^U 
^t 4 poltroacioe aU'ingieBe rosse con fleniar di oanadindim. ^^| 


^^^H 7 scagnetti aH'inglese rossi con Bentar di canadindia. ^^| 
^^^H I sopraporia dl damasc^ vorde. ^^H 
^^^H i coltrioe di cend^ ^allo. ^^M 


^^^^m a giddoDi di nogara. ^^H 


^^^H I biir6 dl rimcsso con dtie caBelle e ipeehiera in due portellt. ^H 


^^^H I Bcrittorio di nmes&o. ^^M 


^^^H I armeretto con portellc e sotto latle cbe Aisrve per scnvar. ^^M 


^m I armer alFinglese roaao che serve per lelto da i«rvitor. ^^M 


^^^^ 1 Epeiihio con eoazza doralta. ^^M 


^^^H A auadri con epechio con M)aua doratta. ^^M 
^^^H Soiixe inlomo il fornimento con fiJetto cremoie, ^^M 


^^^H Term camera da UtUt. ^^M 


^^^H N. a 6 telli di rasetto cremese con Btriche bianobe e latteaine. ^^H 


^^^H I Bopraporta di raEeito eimille. ^^H 


^^^1 ID pdtronciae dipinle eon Hletto cremese goq cuaacti e Agnuaroni dl 1 
^^^H rasetio limille. ^^1 
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i tavolinetto con quittro latta dipintd eoa eoptfchiia di tivok finU 

pietn. 
1 orologgio da tavoUn. 
I comb di rimet&o. 
7 coltrina di ceodl bianco. 

t Ictto di nogara con S Btramazd, un oipeial e g cusiiu. 
I arcova di raeetto, o sia padigUon con cop«rtor tutto di raiolto limiU* 

fodratto di c^andk bianco. 
Soaue doralte intorno it fornimento. 

Quarto c<imera eanfogsr. 

N, 1 6 telU di lellt »tainpal« a porxelana. 

I port! era divisa in due telli di tcUa simiUe con galon. 

3 «oitobalcoiii in tell a EiEmlla. 

S coltrine divi»e in lei di tella ftimiUe. 

t «rm«r di rimesiio con Iro caseUe e aotto 4 zatta. 

1 tavolin picolo di rimesso cho ^i spre con »otto 4 latto. 
7 scagnetti dipiijti a porzeUna con icntar di canadindia. 

2 canap^ diptnti siinili cod sentar di canadindia. 
I giriaon per tener il cadin. 

Cadin n. i, broccan. i, uponettR con cnperckio tulto d'arganlo. 
1 Gpechiera sopra il camin coo lioazze doratte con picolo frontespiiio 
oon 4 brwalaUi di crislaL 

3 qoadri con Boazxe doraile con figure e speohi. 

I fornimento da foger^ cio& Bchenal di ferro« n. a cavionlt una molettat 
una paletta e un foUo» tutto con pomoii d'otton. 

1 guantiera gran do di verni»e con figure. 
Boaue dorattc intorno »l forninieoto. 

Quinta tiamira, 

N , i6 telli di tell a atampata a piBBtrelll. 

2 canap^ di nogara, uuo grande e Faltro piccolo, coperti di lella sUm- 

pata sioiilte. 
I poHroncina di nogara con seniar e acbenal di tella etampata aimille 

con gal on. 
1 Bcagnetto di oogara ccin aentar di tella atampata aimillc galonato. 
t cantonaletlo di rimesso da taccar al muro con chiive. 
I ftramatetto grande e n. 3 cunfiini luoghl che serve per canapA, coperti 

tutti di tella stampata simiHe. 
I scalin Jnngo d'albeo dipinto. 
f lume d'ottou grand e con 4 lumi e bandaniola. 

3 candelieretti o lia bude d'argento, 

1 icagnetto dipinto a porzelana con aeniar di caoadindii* 
[ cesta fodratU di satta crsEnefle per drappi. 
I rttratto della fu Kh sposa con aoazie doratte e specbio. 
Soaxie doratte intorno il forntmento. 

NdViniFaia. 

K. I armeron grande per U servitori, 
5 banchette d*albeo. 



!ll6 
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B CoifTO DELLS 8PESE FaTTE PER L*ALLE8TlMErfTO 

NUziAJLE m S. E. Elisabbtta GaiMAni in Occasione 

DEL BUO SpOSALI2IO CON Doif CeSAAE GaETANI, PbUW- 
GIPE DEL Ga&SERO, IfEL 1769. 

Notadelk tpe$e fatU par I'alleitimenio di S. E^ Etitabeila Grbnani, f7S9. 
In decemlira 1768- 

A dl 10 xbre. Btto t fiammap por ibito. h^ sS a L. to. 10 . L. 104 

11 detlo. Kitratio deila iposa, spadito al priaoipe ipoeo . . 1S7 

Podesue b» g^ per talbarro da maschera a 8.5 , . 76 

t4 deHo. Calze di «eta para n. a ......... . 00 

i5 detto. Una maDuxa di volp« biaQDt ........ 44 

19 detto. Poliza del sarlor per U guamizioiieoe faltura delT 

abito di raso e per un b^sto ao8 

30 delta* Per una bauta di merlo. gaUniera e caRcate ... 187 

Per un paro di fibie di briUantJ, con U ^unta dl L. 

1 1 per cambiarle ........... 5a 

Capello da maschera e un'asda 36 

Guanti luDgbi para ^ ..*....., * la 

a 3 ^etto. Moateaalo fioccato bu 6a, pagata da don Giovanni « id 

Un paro di cascate ....*....., a5 

99 dfltto. Penaorecchie ............ 36 

Per ii chirurgo che ha modicata ia spoea all'umilU . 16 

Al perruchiere per il mese di decembre . , . . a a 

In tutto decembre L. iaS3 



10 detto. 



1 5 detlo. 



a6 



In geanaro 1769. 

Pagato a don Giovanni una polixa di spese divene 

fatte per la Epou .......... L. aS fa 

Par Ecarpe para n. a ......<. . li 

Arrigadino pezjEO n. 4 prese dalFAgollo . ^ , 176 

7 detto. Altro paro di cascate ......... a5 

Un paro di nianopole di vetuto guamite di pelle . aa 

fiori di parla ........... 4i5 

Tabarin di raso color di rosa, foderato di pelle, 

con la fatCura .....*.. i - . 17a 5 

Un paro di »carpe .......*-- 7 

Maeslro di ballo e suonalor >...*.. 3o 

Perruchier per gennaro ...,.*,- as 

Dato a S. E. Bettioa per bisogni occorrenti , , a 4 
Tela di Cofitanxa peue u. 3 e pe^xa n. t renso 

falta venire da Verona .... . . * 736 ft 

Speee occoree per le medesime 17 8 

In iutlo gennaro L. 137$ i3 



detlo. 

detto. 



3 1 detlo. 
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317 



In f©br«ro. 

17 detto. Stofik di aeta detU caaaaton in opera b<* n. 5o 

L. a3 L. 600 

Vn paro di Scarpa ,,,.«,,»*. 7 

Speee occorse per lavar dal bimeo dtiaati qualrcK 
mila., Gioh : per il nodaro L. Mr per ^e accjue L. 
3o« per quelb che ha scritto Tordtne, de dato 
copia al fatlor L. iS.i5, per il conUdorL. S, tre 
mezti ducati perduti nel conlare . . ^ . « 1 1 1 

JO d«tto, Penivieime verdeUna per abito h^ n. 3o a L. i5, 

ecendk color di latte b>> 3.3 a L. 5.IO . . * 463 i5 

Cordelia d'Olanda por U bianchena b» a So . . 36 

Tela di coBlanzH detta giurin per fodarar - . ^ 16 fO 

TaU d' Olauda^ delta renso^ per camicie bu 3^5 a 
L. 6.i5« e tela di Costansa b" iit a L, 4> tala 
baston b** i4 a L. 7, e sesKa b" 14 a L, 7 • . 298 i5 

a 6 datto. Par bagnar e stirar le quatlro peize arrigadino . 8 

Poiiza di don Giov, par Bpighetla e marlo bionda . Ba 10 

18 dvtto, Poliza del sartor par le apese a faltura dell'abito 

peruvieDiie . . . .♦,,*** 67 

Per il maestro di ballo a luonator ..... So 

Al parmchier par febraro a a 

In iutto fabraro L. 8767 10 



4 datto. 



to detto. 
I a datto. 



1 3 datto. 
a I detto. 



aS datto. 



la mtno. 

Un paro di acarpe L, 10 10 

Sessa atriccaLa h*m 10 a L. 7 ...... . 70 

Tela codoDina bu 3.a a L. 8 . aS 

Poliza dal aarlor par apesa e fattura dall'abito 

caneton ...,..,.,.,., g8 

GuamizioQ per iJ madesimo abilo . . . ^ «. aao 

Tela cottodna fiDissDu b*A a.a a L. 12 , . . . So 

Sat* por la caUa lib. 4i « L, 35 167 ao 

Poliicsa dt don Giov. par cordella di Sl\o ... 94 
Al dentista per aver cavato un dente a 3. E. 

Bettioa .,,,,,.,*.... 8 

Spage e fattura da cottolini a camiaolini ... 33 10 
Due possada d'arganto a due calamari ^amiti 

d'argeoto *,.....,.*,, t44 10 

Al sartor per il busto di balana coparto d'amuer . i4o 

Maestro di ballo a luonator - 3o 

Maestro di cembalo ..,...,.*« aa 
A. S. E. Bettina per posseder un letto, coltrine 

ed altri mobili provi^li per U cameriara sua > $B 

PerrucMar par marzo i . a a 

Id iutto marso L. 1 1 1 1 o4 



!1I 



i 



I detto. Poliia di don Giov. di %^w div^rM * . . * , L. 44 
6 detto. &rai£a d. aS di ilDfTa di FrancU, detti elufiie, t 

L. 9 il b>^ fatU veair d« MIUdo ..... 353 
CoQtali « don Giov. i conlo deUe epese di bauli e 

cas&ettc di vUggio .....,,.. 34 i 

Tela cottomaa b» q. 5 « L. 13 * , , > , ^ 6o 
1 1 detto^ Tell di Gottama per lemuoli di vimggio o. sS a L. 

3,io 8o 

Teta di Troei per aicmgamaati di viaggio ... 30 

Tela deirolmo per involU b^ i8 i^ i6 

1 3 detto. Cameiotto di seta color perU per covrir 11 cerchio 

b" 10. a a L. 7-5 < 76 

1 4 dctto. Fcrmmento di branda Eoiiaiina iccordaU p«r i«c- 

chiDi 36 , 79a 

MaotigUa accordata . * . , 40 

Maestro di baUo e »uonitor So 

Maoitro di cembaLo . 33 

1 5 detto. Due para di cascale, uno di meno« uq altro* detro 

aatolaB, cod maatiglia celeste, accordati . . . 300 

17 d«tto, Cameiotto b]a^co per audrieaQe bu 36 a L. 7.6 . iS3 
ao ditto. Drappo bl6 celeste bvorato oon argeoto e fiori 

naturaii b«* a6| a L. 3S, accord ato .... 997 
aS detto. Pagata la poUza delle donne dell a pietk per le fat^ 

ture della biancheria « . . 3q4 8 

Brajia 5.3 nobilti pet tabarro tL. 9.10 ... 63 5 
34 detto. Una guftroiziome di biosdi con tgremani e fonii- 

roento eimile» accord «ti ...♦♦... t84 

Maneiini di hionda a rete» accordati . > . . i 33o 

Fattura del cerchio d*osso di balena , , » • . i33 

38 detto. Fattura di para n. 19 calze di seta ..... 10$ 

StoSa di seta, detta pecbia, veouta da MUano, ac- 

cordata xeechmi n.i4 ....*... 3o8 

Ua paro di ecarpe ......,..* 10 10 

PoIiia di don Giov. di diverte ipese 9 4 

3o detto. Maestro di billo, per la secooda volta in questo 

mesfi, Taceudo b venire due volte al giorno , . 3o 

Pernicbier per aprile . <r ...... . 33 

In tuto aprile L. 474^ iS 




AlI di 37 aprile ai ba commiacitto a dar la panatiea alia domia di S. E. 
Bettina. 

In maggio. 

Cendl camerino color rosa per foderar rabilo di 
peccbin b>» 30 a L. 3 . . , ..... L. 

Poliia del fartor per le speio e la fattura dell'an- 
drienne di cameiotto h* ....... 

A don Giovanni a conto della cauetta di viaggio . 




i0d«tto* 

19 detto. 

i4detto. 

17 detlo. 



la d«Uo. 



r 



33 delto* 

37 dot to* 

30 detto. 

3 1 doHo. 
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Tel« cottonina 1>i(a 3 t L, la 

Dato a don Giov. per saldo di tulte le ipeie ffttto 

per I tre bauli e la cassetta ...... 

Ventole n. 4 preie da La tour » accordatQ . . « 
Maestro di ballo ..,....,,* 

Maestro di e«tabalo . . * . . ^ . . . 
Manio a fiamma per vesta di eamera b» n. a5 1 

L. 7.10 ..*.,..*.».. 
Altro roaoto color ceneriao per spokerina b» n. 

ai a L. 7 * , . , 

Per un paro di scarpe ,.....,,, 
Cordelia di aeta di Francia e di Padova di diveni 

colori b» 85 .. i i .,.«... . 

Vn uchetto da e&p^lH 

Herlo di Fiandra detto mignoDetto per iCulBe . 
Maniclietli di merlo dt Ftandra para 3 ^^ . * « 
CrovitiDi di ceadi bianca para 3 , . . . . 
Gamelotto di seta per abtto di viag^o b™ d. aa a 

L. 7.15 ■ ^ • * 

Datto a S. E. Bettina per use occorretue . . . 
Cordelia celeste b» 8 ..,...., , 
Ud braxro di maoto a fiammi per la vetta di 

camera . « * . 

Fazioletii fim da tabacco d. is a L. 8 . . , i» 
Guanii para n. 33 fra lunghi e corti . « • . 
Cambrada per b scuffie di nolte 

In tutto mtf gio 



aig 



t 

a a 

180 

1*7 
10 

3q iB 
I 10 
4a 
88 

7 

1 55 
s4 
a 6 

7 «5 

t 
a 4 



h. r5a3 



ad^uo. 

3 detto. 

4detto. 



5 detto. 

6 detto. 



8 detto. 



In fiugito. 

t>rogliettobM Q. ]54 a L. tr ,,.*.. L, 167 S 

Cendi per la fodera |>» n. 5,a a L^ S.tO . * . 3Q 

Licenza per omettere ie strille . . . ^ . , 8 

Scarpe para n, g a L. 10. 10 04 10 

Maestro di ballo e auoaator ...*»«, 3o 

Perrucbiera 33 

Maestro di cenibalo ♦ * * la 

Vino pQr la servitu »eccbi n. 3 . « . . . . 8 to 

Date a S. E. Michiel per una parruca .... 88 

Gandele di cera n. 6, di libre i Tuna . « . . t4 

Poliza del vino fores to e maraacbio .... 85 10 

Poliza del pane per tavola .<...,. 5 

Poltia deLle scuSe di notte . 16 10 

Poliza del cogo Rosa per il pranzo , . . . . 333 16 

Buona man al medeRimo dticati 6 d'trgoDto . . 48 to 

Vera d'oro per la aposa ,..,..*. 33 

Al rev piovan della parocbia p 44 

Alia ^acreatia ........... 93 

Al nomolo ......>««..• 33 

Al sago ......**...«• 8 
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1^ dette. GtiirQliioQ dcll'ilnto peelufi # ttna ■enffii di 

iri»ggio .,,.....,.., 

GatmuioD dell'tbito Cdo vrgoitOi • us'tltn 

•cuflii di riiggio ^ <«..*,. , 

Per motiUr U Cornimento di liioadt fioitnou 

Fittura e ipeu del urtc^r per I'lbilo peekiQ. 

Tabito COD argento* J'lbilo di camelotto ft 

fiammA, deU'iDdrieEiiie detU veiU di cMmen, 

e per uq tltro tbiio d«tto spoKmot . . * 

10 detk>. GuamiiioQ deU'abiki di viiggio . . . , . * 

Per fatlurt e spese del medevimo ^ , . . . 

AJ ebreo per U ctre^be e collrine * , . , * 

AJ tapizier per avtsr agiustito ripptrtameilto . . 

A,l DaaraugOD per sorzi, chiodi, soue ^ . . . 

Folixt del caffettiere delle Rtve per i nDfr«»chi « 

Al mieitro di ballo e suoDttor ...... 

PtQAticbe dalU Becondi donna di S. E. fietllna 
per p^orni 47i principiando a ^7 aprile fin a 
13 di ^ugpo ......,«,.* 

11 delto, Polisa di d. Uioy. di diverte ipesetle . , - . 

In tiitto fi^g&o 



10§ 



i64 
»4 


■ 


i54 


4 


I to 

4& 
4o 


II 


IS 




58 
38 


i5 
S 


L. 9394 


la 



Conta rhtrem deirimpieffo deth L. 18600 che formm^ h doU di S. JF. 

Eliiahetia Grimani, prinaipesiti d^i Canero. 

Per le Bpese oceone e pit^att conttnti^ eome dalle pnliue. 

Nel me&e di decembre 1768 . . «....«.. L. ia33 

Nel mese di ctnnaro 170Q .,.,««.,... ^^7^ '^ 

Nel mete di febraro 3707 10 

Nal meae di marxo . , * . . 1110 i4 

Nel mesa di aprib 474^ i3 

Nel me»e di maggio ...>,.,.>..«, i&33 

Nel meia di giugno . . , « * . . 3394 I3 

Totila L. 1&944 13 
Reilann L. 3655 8 



Da queito retto it di^alcano L. gSo per nmborio del pro di 
HI mile turn ma, pagala per conio di S. E. Micbiel a 
Lombardi. 

KeittQO L. 



i6a& 8 



Queito restduo di L. ]6a5.8 i atato consegnato a S. E. Micbiel perproprio 

iMQ UiO. 

Nota bene cbe nella tumma delle tpese fatte di L. ibgkk.i3 vi lono com* 
prese tutt© ie spese occor»e per la iposaliiio. Vi kjho iuoltrt comprete 
due police pagnte per S, E. Michiel, I'una d'un abilo di drogbetto di L. 
167.5 e raitra d'una perrucca di L, 88. 
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Nota delU mancie. 

Sono fUii comegnaii alia sposa lecchioi lOO per le mancie. 
Di questa summa la sposa si & trattenuto lecdiini n. 4o. 

DiitribuzUme de zecehini n, 60 ehe sono stati rimessi nelle mie mani, 

Al faitor di casa secchini n. I3 

Ai sotto fattor 6 

Al camerier 3 

Al cogo 3 

Atrestaffieri 6 ' 

Al sotto cogo a 

Alle due cameriere 6 

AUa serva a 

Alia cameriera della sio* duchessa i 

AU staffier della medesima i 

Al barcarol della medesima i 

A due barcaroli di casa 5 

A due barcaroli di S. £. marchese S. Steffano 4 
Alle monache di san Lorenzo zuccaro panon lib. 

la, ciocolatta lib. 6, c%Sh lib. 4 a e L. 9.4 

A S. E. Gattina per I'incomodo cbe si h preso 

per rallestimento 6 



In tutto zeccbini n. 60 e L. 9.1 



Nota delle spese fatte per la sposa, le quali non sono state conq^utate nel conto 
consegnato al principe sposo, 

Abito di raso L. Soa 

Ritratto spedito al principe 187 

Fibie di brillanti 5a 

Gapello da maschera con asolo a6 

Gbirurgo e dentista a4 

Diverse poUze di don Giov ia6 

Spese corse per stromento e per levar ducati 4ooo dal banco 1 1 1 
Denaro dato alia sposa in diversi incontri per le sue 

occorrenze . i36 

Maestro di ballo a^o 

Maestro di cembalo 06 

Perrucbier i54 

Spese occorse per lo sposalizio 710 

Panatiche della seconda donna della sposa 58 1 5 

Altre diverse spesette la 

In tutto L. a435 i5 



Nota delle spese fatte e non computate neWallestimento della sposa, 

Abito di raso L. 5oa 

Ritratto della sposa 187 
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Fibie col ctmbio 

Gapello da maschera con asolo 

Ghirurffo di don Giov 

Poliza di divene ipesette, 6om« {Mdvere ad mant 

Spese fatte per atromento ad altre spese nel levar il denaro 

dal banco 

Poliia di don Giov. di divena spesetU 

Altra poliietta 

Un saccheito 

Polize della f peie occone per lo iposaliiio ..,••• 

Maestro di ballo 

Perruchier 

Maestro di cembalo 

Denaro dato in diverse volte 

Panatiche della seconda donna 

Polixa di don Giov 

Intutto 
(Raccolta del doU, Cesare MusaUL) 



53 




36 


10 


i6 




95 




III 




44 




3 


4 


3 


10 


70a 




III 




66 




48 




48 


i5 


38 


3 


L. aaga 


a 



INDEX 
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INDEX 



Barbaro, Marco, ii, 170 
Barbers, i, 178, 179 
Barnabotti, the, i, So-Sa 
BaroccOt in architecture, i, 65-68 ; 

in the decoration of palaces, ii, 

i-i3 
Battagia, Francesco, ii, 173 
Battaglioli, ii, i5 
Bauta, the, i, i43 
Bavaria, Duke of, i, 11 1, iia 
Bedmar, i, 4« 5 

Bellotto, Bernardo, i, 77, 91, 190 
Bellucci, Antonio, i, 75 
Bembo, Ambrogio, ii, 167 
Bembo, Dardi, ii, 169 
Bembo, Marco, ii, 167 
Benini, Anna, i, 161 
Benoni, Giuseppe, i, 67, 84 ; ii, i56 
Benzon, Marina Quirini, ii, laa, 

ia3, i34, i48 
Bergalli, Luisa, ii, ia8 
Bernini, Gian Lorenzo, i, 70 
Bertanni, Giambattista, i, i8g* ii, 

159, i6a, i63 
Berthel, Melchior, i, 70 
Beyerini, Francesco, i, 169 
Bibiena, Ferdinando, i, i58 
Biondi, Gianfrancesco, ii, i6a 
Bon, Giannandrea, quoted, i, 37n., 

4on. 
Bon, Miccol6, i, 2g 
Bonaccogli, Giacomo, quoted, i, io4 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, ii, 177, 178 
Bonazza, Giovanni, i, 70, 71 
Bonifacio, Giovanni, i, ao 
Bonnevai, Count Claude Alessandre, 

ii. 99 
Bordoni, Faustina, i, 160 
Borghese, Camillo, i, 3 
Borgoloco, Giacomo, ii, 76 
Boschini, Marco, quoted, i, 8an., 

86n. ; ii, 160 
Bragadin, Giambattista, i, 5 
Bravi, ii, 65 
Briati, Giuseppe, i, 44 



Bridge of Sighs, the, i, 66 

Britti, Paolo, called Cieeo da Vene' 

zia, ii, 161 
Bronzes, i, 46 
BroMhi, Carlo, i, 161 
Bruno, Giordano, quoted, i, 3 
Brunswick, Duke of, i, 107, 108, 

196-198 
Brusaferro, Girolamo, i, 76 
Brusoni, Girolamo, i, 193; quoted, 

ii, 49, logn., no, 11 a, i59n., 

i6a 
Brustolon, Andrea, i, 71 ; ii, 11, la 
Brustolon, Giambattista, i, 78 
Bueintoro, the, i, 119, lao 
Buckingham, Duke of, i, 45 
Buratti, Pietro, ii, 178 
Burchelati, Bartolomeo, ii, i6a 
Burchiello, the, i, i8a-i8& 
Businello, Gianfrancesco, quoted, i, 

a6, i5a, ao5, 2ig; ii, gan., 

94n., 106, 161, i6a, 174 
Butturini, Mattia, ii, i34 

Caouostro, Count, see BalMmo, 

Giuseppe 
Caldani, Leopoldo, ii, i55 
Caldara, Antonio, ii, i64 
Camerata, Giuseppe, i, 75 
Canal, Antonio, called Canaletto, i, 

76, 78, 84. 91. i07n., 190 ; ii, i5 
Canal, Bernardo, i, 91, i58 
Canal, Fabio, i, 76 
Canaletto, see Antonio Gantl 
Candia, siege of, i, 10, 11 
Canini, Giuseppe Maria, ii, 171 
Canova, Antonio, i,7a, 84. 91, 99 
Cappello, Antonio, collection of, i, 

80; ii, 176, 178 
Capridoni, Bonayentura, ii, i56 
Carboncino, Giovanni, i, 73 
Carissimi, Giacomo, ii, i64 
Carlevaris, Luca, i, 91, 190 
Carli, Gian Rinaldo, i, 35 
Carn^ro, Matteo, ii, a 
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■ 


■ Carnival, ibe, i, ii3-i48 


Clement XJI, Pope, 1, 43 


^1 


^^_ Carrari, ii, 1 5 


Clement XIII, Pope, i, ga, u3, 


^^1 


^^H Gairiera, Rosalba, i, 76, 76, 89; 11, 


139; ii, m 


^H 


^" Ii3 


Clergy, ceo sus of, i, 17 ; corruption 


^^1 


1 Carrozzbm alia modat i, ig3» ig| 


of, ii, 79, 80 


^H 


Casanova, Giacomo. i, 167, i83; 


Climate, i, 95 


^H 


ii, 77n.» 89, 99, 100. 171 


Ckisheo, the, ii, 78, 79 


^H 


CuiDOi, i, 174* 175 s ii, 118, i45. 


CignarolU, Glan Bettino, i, 76 ; ii, 


^H 


i46 


i4 


^H 


Gasotti. quoted, i, io3 


Civran, Antonio, 1, ao 


^H 


Cateau-CambresiB, treaty of, i, i 


Coaches, i, 19S, 199 


^H 


CavaHi, Praocescot ii, i64 


Codoguato, Antonio, i, i58 


^H 


Cavaz^a, Giacomo, ii, 5 


Coffee, i, 175 


^^1 


Celestl, Andrea, i, 74 


Coffee-houses, i, 17&-177 


^H 


Cellejili, Antonio, ii, 167 


Coineri, ii, 97 


^H 


Ceremonies and customs, ii, 19^36 


'Colbert, i, 45, 46 


^H 


Cesti, Marcantonio, ii, i64 


Coleti, Giandomenico, ii, i58n. 


^^1 


Charities, i, 34 


Colle, Pellegriuo do, i, 78 


^^1 


Charles VII. cotnnaercial treat j 


College of Painters, i, 8a, 87 


^H 


with, i, 37 


College of Phyflicians, i, at 


^^M 


Chesterfield, Lord, i, 94 


College of Sculptors, l, 83 


^^M 


Chiari, Ahb6 Pietro, ii, 176 


Colonna, Agostino, i, 169 


^^M 


Clinrch, dei Carmini, i, 73; det 


CoUnraffi, Aotonio, on education of 


^^M 


Frari* i, 70; dei Gefluiti, i, 69, 


nobles, ii, 5[ 


^H 


71,73, 77; ii, 2; delta Madda- 


Golombina, Giambatlista, ii, t55 


^^1 


Um4, i, 7a : delia Pietk, 1, 7a, 


Cominelli, Andrea, i, 71 


^^1 


77; della Salute, 1,67.73, 1171 


Commedk deW Arte, i, 16a, i63 ; 


^^1 


degli Scahi, i, 69, 71, 77; ii, a; 


ii, 1 64 


^H 


San Barlolomeo, i, Ogn. ; Sant' 


Comnietce, decline of, i, 36-43 


^H 


Eualachio, i, 69, 71 ; SanGiacomo 


Consciimioii^A, i, 169, 170 


^H 


dall' Orio, i, 73 1 San Giobbe, i. 


Contarini, AlviBe, ii, 173 


^H 


70; San Giorgio Maggiore, 1, 68; 


Gontarini, Angelo, ii, a4 


^H 


San Giovanni Nuovo, i, 70; Sanli 


Contarini, Beiiucci, i, 80 


^H 


Giovanni e Paolo, i, 70, 71, 87 ; 


Contarioi, Carlo, i, 3i, 33 


^H 


ii, a i San Lazraro dei Mendi- 


Gontarini, Francesco, ii, i63 


^H 


cinti, i> 69; Santa Man a For- 


Contarini, Giovanni, i, 74 


^H 


mosa, i, 69; Sanla Maria del 


Contarini, GiroUmo, i, i86n. 


^H 


Giglio, i, %, 71; Santa Maria 


Contarini, Marco, i, i85* 186, ig6- 


^H 


della Vittoria, i, 70 ; San Moisfe, 
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i, 69 J San NiccolA da Tolentino, 


ConLarini, Tomaao, ii, i57 


^H 


i, 71 \ San Pietro di Castello, 1, 


Conti, Ahb§, ii, 171 


^H 


70, 73, 75 ; San Rocco, i, 46, 


Contino, Antonio, t, 6G 


^H 


71, 73. 74; San Salvatore, i, 69; 


Corwersa^ione, the, i, ao3 


^H 


San Simeone Piccolo, i, 71 ; San 


Gookcrj, ii, ao, ai 


^^1 


Teodoro, u 69 1 Sta Vitale, i, 71 


Copia, Sara, ii* iiij iBg 


1 
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^^^V^^Cork^m, nitcot^ Maria, ti, tGa 


De Bernij, Cardioal, quoted, 1, 


^^^^L Gomiro, AJbbS, u« 66 


taS^ ii, laS 


^^^^^B Cornaro, Carditial Giorgia, ii. 


De Broftie*, Ptesident Charles, 


^^^H 


quoted, i, 79, 80a., lag, i4o. 


^^^^^1 Corairo. Federico, i, [7, 70; ii. 


1 83 ; ii, 96, uS, i44 


^^^H 


Ete Brule, Alberto, i, 70 


^^^^^H Comaro, Gior^o, it, 66 


De Brunis, Giueeppe, ii, 167 


^^^^^H Comer, Caleriaa, ii. t35-i4i 


De Dominifi, Marctntonio, ii, i5i 


^^^^^H Corner, GeciEa Grimani, ii, sag 


Degli AgOBtini, Giovanni, ii, 171 


^^^^^H Corner, Fkminiot ii, 170 


Degli Aogeli, Stefano, ii, i55 


^^^^^H Coraer, GiovaDtii, i, 3to 


De La Laade, quoted, i, §3, 1*7, ^ 


^^^^^H Coroer, Lodovico, i, 173 


31 5; ii, 48, 96, ii3 ^M 


^^^^^H Corooa, LGoiiardo» i, 75 


Del Pian, Giovanni, i, 78 ^H| 


^^^^^1 CoroDaiU« Padre, i, aSa. 


Del Teglia. Mateo, quoted, i, idgn., 1 


^^^^^H Coroitell], ViDcemo Maria, u^ i56 


i6on., jgGn.; ii, i6n., aou-, 65d., 1 


^^^^^H Corradi, Giulio Ce^are, i, iBg 


66n., 70U., 8an., g^n.^ laon. J 


^^^^^■^ Correr, coUeclion of, i, 80 


D^Ua Valenlina, Sant«, ii, 171 ^J 


^^^1 Correr, Francesco, i, io4 


Divorce, ii, 34-36 ^M 


^^1 GoBimo II, Grand Duke, i, 45 


Di^iani, Gaspare, i, 76, 78, 83 ^H 


^^^1 GoBia, Gtacifranciisco, i, t5S 


Dogana, the, i, 67 ^H 


^^^H CosLadlni, Ansel mo, ii, 171 


Dolfin, Aodrea, i, i4oii* ^^ 


^^^H Gourtesans, ii, 9B-97 


Dolfio, Cardinal Giovanni, ii, i63 J 


^^^H Coyer, Abb^, quoted, i, 64, loBtx,^ 


DolGn, Gitiseppe, 1, lo ^^1 


^^H 110, iir, 136, i46d. 


DolobelU, Tomaso, i, 73 ^H 


^^^H Gozjsi, Geminiaoo, i, ^7, 53 


Donk, Francesco, ii, 170 ^^M 


^^^H Grasso, !Siccol6, ti, iSg, 164, 174 


Donk, Giambattista, ii, 157 ^H 


^^^H Crete, conquest of, i, 9-1 1 


Don^, Leonardo, quoted, i, 37 ^^M 


^^^" CristofoU, Griaiofolo, i, 83, 137, 


Donk, Paolo, i, 39 ^H 


W r'^ 


Donati, Antonio, ii, i54 ^H 


^ Criveili, Giovanni, ii, 171 


Donato, Leonardo, i, 3 ; ii, 1 5a 


Cum a DO, Costautiuo, i^ 78 


Donato, Niccol6, i, a$ 




Dotti, Barlolomeo, ii, i6i 


Da LoHoiAAo, Fauato, oq the duel. 


Dotti, Carlo, i, 1 33, 1 43, l44n.. 


ii, 7' 


i53n., i8t, aot, aoa, 307, ai4. 


Da Mnla, Agostino, ii, i53 


317, 337; ii, 94, 131 


Da Riva, Jacopo, i, 10 


Dowries, ii, 3a ^^M 


^^^ Dall" Angfelo, Marino, ii, iSg, 174 


Dress, i, a 4-3 39 ^H 


^^^H Damioi, Pietro, i, 7S 1 


Druggists, i, 177, 178 ^H 


^^H Da Pont«, Antooio, i, 66; ii, 5, 
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" Da Ponte, Lorenxo> ii, lOi, loa 


Duelling, ii, 71-75 ^^M 


EnucATioif, ii, 5o-&$ ^H 


Dandolo, Antonio, i, 87 


Emilio, Giusio, ii, i55 ^^M 


Dandolo, Girolamo, ii, 179 


Emo, Angelo, i, la, i5 ; ii, 7^ ^^t 


Dandoio, Marco, i, 171 


Bspion Chinoia, quoted, i, 7n , 3711,, J 


Dandolo, Vinceiuo, ii, 17a 


i44n. ; ii, iSa. ^H 
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Fabu, Luigi^ i, t64 


Gaiuppi, Paaquale, i, iiS ^^M 


Ficioi, Bernirdo, ii, i56 


Gambarato, Girolamo, i, 73 ^^H 


Ftltero, Mtriao, ii, 5o 


Ganibling, i, 170-174 ^^^ 


Fimily life, ii, 5g-63 


Garxoni, Giovanni, it, iSg ^^U 


Fwaetti. AhU Filippo. i, 84 


Garsoni, Fietro, ii, i63 ^^M 


Farsettti Tomaso Gmseppe, ii, 170 


GaRpan, AntcniOt i, 71 ^^M 


Fittoretto, GiambattiBti, i, 69 


Gaflpari, Pietro, i, t58 ^^M 


Ferdinsod 11, i, 107 


Gasparoni, i, it ^^M 


Ferraris Bfloedetlo, i* i54 


G^Ographj, ii, i56 ^H 


Files, i, ioo-i!>i, ig^igS 


GiainpiccoUf Giuliaao, i, 78 ^^M 


Filiasi, Jacopo, ii, 171 


Giannone, Pietro, i, g3, i44n^ ^^M 


Filibfjrti, Giuseppe, i, 46 


Giordano, Luca, ii, g ^^H 


Finance, i, 33-35 


Giimuii, Captain-GeneraL i, g ^^M 


Fmetti, Gi<»TiDiu. i, ao 


Grimani, Do^ Pietro, i, i3g ; ii, ^^M 


FUli«mt, i, dst 43 


^^H 


Fbngini, Lodovico, i, i5 ■ ii, 170 


GrimaDif Girolamo, i, 5 ; ii, 168 ^^^^H 


Folio, Cecilio* ii, i5^ 


Grimanij, Vittore, ii, 66 ^^^^B 


FoDteb»*so. Frinceieo, i, 76 


GiuBtiani, Almor6, quoted, i, 4l ^^M 


Food, eoit ofp i, gSo, 


Glustiniac, Angelo, ii, i$o ^^M 


Fopa, ii. 76-80 


Giustinian, Ajicaaio, ii, 178 ^^U 


For^bosco, Gifolamo, i, 76 


Giustinian, Giorgio, ii, 167 ^^M 


Foscari, FriDceseo, 1, ag ; ii, 170 


GiiiBtinian, Girolamo, ii, 4t,87n.» ^^1 


FoAcari, Paolo, i» ao8 


180 


Foscarini, Antonio> u 5i 6 


GiuatinopolilAiio, Girolamo Mu^io, 


FoscAnni, LaKiaro, ii« 6g 


Ott the duel, ii, 71 


Foscanni, Marco, i, 3g ; ii, 143* 


GU&i-work, o{ Murmno, i, 43-45 


i63n.» 166, 168, 170^ 173 


Gloriosi, ii, i5o 


FMCirini, Michele, ii, i63n. 


Goldoni, Carlo, 1, 48, 1 34. i56n„ 


Foflcari^], Seb«stiaao, ii, a an. 


i7an„ i83, i84. i88n., ig5, 


Frederick IV, i, no; ii, 3 an. 


aoin. ; ii, 5g, 78, go, n6n., 175 


Fre« MiUDi, the, 1,9; ii, 167 


Gondola, the, ii, i5-i8 


Frescbi, Domanico, i, ig6 ; ii, i64 


GoDdolter, the, i, i3i, i36, 187, 


Freschot, quoted, i, 811., 16, 17 id.. 


i64* an ; iL, Ci, 6a 


17311. ; ii, 47 


GoQxaga, Duke Carlo, i, 107 


Fresco, the, i, i5a, i53 


Goozaga, t)uke Carlo FerdiDando, 


FrigimeUca, Girolamo. i, 71, 187 


"* g4 


Fumiani, GUnntiiloniot i, 74 


Gonzaga, PritjceiB, ii, i45 


Fuoeral litM, ii, aa« a3 


Goraai, Couiit Giuseppe, ii, lOO 


Furniture, ii, g-i3 


Goudar, Angelo, i, 7n. ; ii, gg 




Goxti, Carlo, i, t6a, 168, aoo ; 


Gabkrlli, Domeoieo, li, i64 


u, 8g, laS, i45, 170, 175 


Gai, Antonio, i, 46, 73 


Goiii, Gaipare, i, a a, ]i3, i63. 


Galileo, ii, i^^-tb^ 


tgg, aoo, ao3; ii, 53, ta6, ia8, 


Gallwi, Gitn Luigi, Ii, i56 


i45, i6g 


GalliccioUi, Giamhaltisti, u, 171 


Grad^nigo, Gian AgOBtino, ii, 170 
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^^^^^^B Grftdf^aigOf Giin Gtrotamo, ii, 170 


Le Curt, Giuslo* t, 70 ^H 


^^^^^H Gradeaigo, Pietro, li, 180 


Legretin, Angiolo, ii, [$7 ^H 


^^^^^1 GraUral, Pier Aalonio, ii, 89, 196 


Legnsmi, Giovaoni, ii, 164 ^H 


^^^^^H GraziaDi, ii, t53 


Lepaato, battle of, i, 1 ^^% 


^^^^^H Griselitii, Frincaftco, ii, 171 


Liberi, Piatro, i. 74, 79. 84, 87, 8S ; J 


^^^^^H G rittt , Cornell a Barbt to, ii , t a 9 , 1 43 


^1 


^^^^^H Grittt, FraaceBCo, il, lag, 17$ 


Lihrariea, ii, t6S ^H 


^^^^^H Grossi, G»rla, li, i64 


Library, of Sao Marco, i, a i ; ii, 168 J 


^^^^^^1 Guarana^ GiicomOt 1, 76, 78, 167 


Lihro d*on}, the, i, 35, a§ ^J 


^^^^^H Guardi, FrftQcesco, t, 76, 7911., 91, 


Lighting of streets, i, i35, ia6 ^H 


^^^^H 


Lkton, the, i, i4i ^ 


l^^^^^^l GuglidmiQi, Giaadomemco, ii, i56 


Literary movenient, thu, i, a 1 * it. 


^^^^^H Guilds, i, 50-57 


157-175 


^^^^^H GiuUvus III, i, 11 5-1 17 


Lodoli, Fra Carlo, i, 71 ; ii, 171 




Lonibardo, Biagio, i, 190 




Longbena. Baldasaare, i, 67, 68, 


^^^^^^1 Histoi^t ii, 1 63 


79, 84. 88, [85-, ii, 3^4 ^M 


^^^^1 


Longhi, Ale^sandro, i, 90 ^^M 




Longhi, Pietro, i, 75, 76. 78, 84, 


^^^^^^f IniyTJsncrt ii 4^-58 


90. i47; ". ia3, i4i 


^^^V Infantrji the, i, iS, 1 4 


Loredano, Antonio, i, i5 


^^^H IngoU, Matted, i, 7^ 


Loredano, Gian Francesco, i, ao8, 


^^^H later diet, i, 4» 7 


ai3; ii, no, iii, 169, 160, 163 


^^H Itaij, political condition of, in i559, 


Loredano, Lorenzo, it, 153 


^^H 


Loredano, Sebafltiano, ii, i64 


^^^H lyanovich, quoted » ii, 38, 39 


Lorgna, Anton Maria, ii, 1 56, 166 




Lottery, i, 173 


^^^1 JssiiiTs, the, i, 17, 33 


Lotti, AntoniQ, i, 1190, ; li, i64 


^^H Joseph n; i, iia; ii, ia4 


Love-letters, ii, 139-141 


^^^V Journalism, ii, 168-170 


Lucchesi, Matteo, i, 71 ^^| 


^^^^1 Juveu, BatdaBsar«, i, 4 


^H 




Maccahucci, Bernardino, i, 71, 118^ 1 


^^^1 Labia, Aubb^ Angelo Maria, ]> i5g, 


laon., 171 1 


^^H ii, 173 


Maffei, Scipione, i, 29, 35; ii, 174 1 


^^^H Labia, Donato, ii, 66 


MafEoletti, Giammaria, i, ao ^^J 


^^^1 Lace, i, 45, 46 


Magagnati, Giro! a mo, i, 44 ^^t 


^^H LadiskuB, Priuco of Po]and, i, 107 ; 


Maggiotto, Dotnenico, 1, 76 ^^M 


^^H 


Maggiotto, Francesco, i, 76, 83 ^^M 


^^^ Lambcrti, quoted, i, l3ii., ia8n.i 


MagioL, Antonio, ii, ]56 ^^M 


H ii, u5n., ia3, i45, 173 


Maiipiero, Mario, ii, 66 ^^M 


^^^^ La^'^els, Richard r quoted, i, €0, 189 


Ma!omhra, Pietro, i, 74 ^^M 


^^^H Law, Johu, i, 94; ii» 98 


Maipighi, Marcello, ii, l5o 1 


^^^H Law<i, codification of, i, 30 


Maoclli, Francesco, i, i54 1 


^^^1 Lazzarioi, Gregorio, i^ tin., 7^, 


Maoin, Lodovico, i, ii3; iij 177- J 


^H 


J 
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Minucci, Niccol6, ii, 167 


Moceoigo, Alriie, 1, 10, i5, 200; ^^^^M 


Mareello, Benedetto, i, i44. i6o; 


ii, 39, i43, i53, 168 ^^^1 


ii, 165 


Mocenigo, Domenico, ii, 66 ^^^^H 


Marcello, Lorenzo, i, 10 


Mocenigo, Giovanni, i, 4o ^T^^l 


Marchesiui, Marcello, i, 35 


Mocenigo, Lazzaro, i, 10 ^^| 


Marchiori, Giovanni, i, 7a, 84 


Mocenigo, Lucrexia Basadonna, ii, ^^^^^| 


Mareiam^ llie, set Library of San 


] 20 ^^^^M 


Marco 


Mocenigo, Marc Antonio, i, II3 ^^^^H 


Marconi, Anselmo, i. 161 


Mocenigo, Pietro, i, 3o, loa, aoo; ^^^^| 


Margutti, Domenico, ii, 1 56 


^^^1 


Marieschi, Jacopo, i, 77 


Mocenigo, Pisana Comer, ii, 139 ^^^^H 


Marioidu, Micbde, i, 78 


Mali, Clomente, i, 70 ^^^^H 


Marin, Garb Antonio, ii, t47t 170 


Molino, Domenieo, ii, i5a ^^^^H 


Mario eUa, Lucreaia, ii, 160 


Monaco, Pietro, i, 76 ^^^^| 


Marioo, Cavaliers, ii, i5g 


Monafitericfl, life in, ii, So-86 ^^^^| 


Mariotti, Giainbaltiflla, i. 76 


Moodini, Tomaao, ii, 16 1 ^^^^^^| 


.Marriage, 11. a 5-34 


Money, value, i, 33n. ^^^^| 


Marriage of the Sea, i, ttg, 120 


Monterrat, Marquis of, i, g ^^^^H 


Marti nelli, Cecchino, ii, i57 


MoQopola, Bartolomeo, i, 66 ^^^H 


Martini, Andrea, i» 161 


Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, ^^^^B 


Martin ioni, quoted, i. 75n. ; ii, 5-8 


quoted, i, logn., ii, 39 ^^^H 


Massari, Giorgio, i, 68, 71 ; ii, 3 


Montaoari, Geminiano, ii, t56 ^^^^| 


Mayr, Gian Simone, ii, ia3 


MontauLo, quoted, ii, 98n, ^^^^| 


Mai2oli, Gian Giaconoo, ii, 17^ 


Montssquieu, i, g4 ^^^H 


Ma£zoni, Sebastiano, i, 87 


Monteverde, Claudio, i, i54; ii* i64 ^^^^H 


Medebac, Gerolamo, ii, 90 


Monti di Piett, see Pawnfihopa ^^^^B 


Modi cai fic i enco, i i , 1 53- 1 5 5 


Mouticolo, ii, i53 ^H 


Memmo, Androa, ii, 171 


MoreUi, Jacopo, ii, 16S ^^^^^H 


Mengardi, Giambattltli, i, 8t 


Morgagni, Giambattista, ii, 1^9, ^^^^H 


Mengotti, Francesco, i, 35 


i55 ^^H 


MengoMi-Colonna, il, i5 


Monchelli, Anna, i, 160 ; ii, S8 ^^^^H 


Mora, Pielro, i, 73 


Morlaiter, Giammaria, i, 73, 84 ^^^^| 


MeschincUo, Giovanni, ii, I7I 


Moro di Piazza, i, i38 ^^^^M 


Micanzio, Fra Fulgonrio, ii, i53 


Morosioi, Alvise, ii, 66 ^^^^| 


Micca, Pietro, i, 9 


Morofiini, Andrea, ii, i63 ^^^^H 


MidueL Giuitina Benier, ii, lag. 


MoFosioi, Francesco, i, n, i3, 10 1 ^^^^H 
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Morofiini, Giacomo, ii, i53 ^^^^H 


Michiel, Marino, ii, iSy 


Moroaini, Gianfrancesco, i, 176 ^^^^| 


MichioU Pietro, ii, i5g 


Moroaini, Giorgio, i, lO ^^^^| 


Michi&U, Andrea, i, 74 


Moro»ini, Tomaso, i, 9 ^^^^H 


Military science, ii, i55 


Moryson, Fynes, i, 1 83 ^^^^| 


Mioni, Teodoro, li, 16a 


Moscbini, Giannantonio, ii, 171 ^^^^| 


Miotti, Vincenzo, i, 44 


Motta, Liberale, i, 44 ^^^^M 


MisBon, quoted, i, 3g 


Music, ii, 164, 1 65 ^^^^H 


MitlereUi, Giambenedetlo, 11, 171 


MuUooi, Pietro, i, 74 ^^^H 

1 ^H 
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^^^^^H Kau, MarcaDtonio, ii, iBi 


Zenobio, i, 71 ; ii^ i4; 2onl, J 


^^^^H Nam, BattLsta, ti, 165 


ii*& ^ 


^^^^^H ^emi. Giacomoi ii, 177 


Palladio, Aisdrea, i, 65 ^H 


^^^^^H Nani, Jacapa* 1:70 


Pall avid no, Carlo, i, ig6 ; U, f 64 


^^^^H Xatioual debt, the, i, 34 


Palma, Antonio, i, 85 


^^^^H^ Navy, the, ii'tS 


Palma, Jacopo, il Vecchio, 1, S5, 87 


^^^^^B Nazari, Giuseppe, i, 76 


Palma, Jacopo, il Giovane, i, 73, 74t 


^^^^^H Ne^i, France«c{}» li, 171 


84-87 


^^^^H fiegri, Pietro, i, 74 


Parodi, Filippo, i, 70 ^_ 


^^^^^H Nevers, Dvike de, i, 107 


Paruta. Alvi»e, ii, 66 ^M 


^^^^^B Mcoiai, GiamhaUiBta, i-« 171 


Passarowitz, Peace of, 1, 13, 87 ^^M 


^^^^^^1 Tfovelli, FraDcesco, i, 78 


Pastd, Lodovico, ii, 173 ^^M 


^^^^^^1 Kovelli, Pierantomo, i^ 76, 187 


Patarol, Lorenfo, it, 170 ^^M 


^^^^^M 


Patricia to, deeay of, ii, 43-46 ^H 


^^^^^H OaATORT, ii, 173, 17^ 


Patient, i, 334i ii. to5, 106 ^H 


^^^^^H Ories, Giammaria, i, 35 ; ii, 


Paul V, Pope, i, 3, 16; ii, 1 53 ^H 


^^^^^B Ossuaa, 


Paupera, i, 17, iS ^^M 




Pawoahops, i, 34, 1 80 ^^M 


^^^^^P P^ccHTSivai^i» Gaspare, i, t6i 


Pellegriai, Antonio, i, 75, Sg ; ii, 


^^^^^H Pado vaai do , see Varotari , Atessaadro 


i53 


^^V Padri Somaschi, the, i, ^3 ; ii. 56si. 


Pepoli, Alesaandro, i, i55 ; ii, loa 


^^H Padua, University of, i, ai ; ii, 56, 


Per an da, Sante, i, 7$ 


^^H 149-1^5 


Perreau, Claude, i, 70 


^^^P Pagnasaia, Andrea, i, i85 


Pesaro, Francesco, i, i48 n. ; ii. 


^^^H Paiating, i, 73-80 


170, 173, 177, 178, 180 


^^^1 Paisidb, GiovanDi, i, t55 


Pesaro, Li^onardo, ii^ 67 ^^M 


^^^ Palazzo « Abrizzi, ii, S, 9; Barba- 


Pesaro, Leonardo, ii, 38« a 9 ^^M 


^ rigo dell a Terrazza, i, 80: Basa- 


Pe»aro, Pletro, ii, i4o, i4i ^^M 


^^^ donna, ii, 5 ; Calbc^Grotta, i. 


Pianta, Francesco, i, 71 ^^M 


^^^L 46 ; Cavazza, ii, 5-6 ; Contarim, 


Piatti, Sante, i, 76 ^H 


^^^M ii, 168; Comaro Phcopia, ii, 5; 


Piazza, Fra Gosimo, 1, 7$ ^^M 
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Piazzetla, Giambattista, i, 76, 78, Sg 1 


" ii, 3 ; Diedo, i, 68 ; Farsetli, ii, 


Piccini, i^ 78 j^J 
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nian-Lolm, i, 68; ii, 168; Gri- 


Pilotlo, Girolamo, i, 73, 74 ^^ 


maDi, i, 16911. ; ii, 168 ; Grossi, 
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i, 7a ; ii, 3 ; Labia, i, 71, 77 ; ii. 


44n. 


i4; Mocenigo, ii, i4; Morosini, 


Piomit, the, i, 8 


ii, i4 ; Naai, i, iii; Pesaro, i, 


Piranesi, GiambaltiHla, i, 78, r58 


68; ii, a, 3, 8; PiBani,i, 71, 116; 


Pisani, Alvise, i, 116 


a, i4: Priuli, i, 68; Reizomoo, 


Piaanit Francesco, i, 116 


i, 68, 77 ; ii, a, 3, i4 ; Ruzziai, 


Pisani, Giorgio, i, 3t, 33; ii, i45 


ii, 168; Sagredo, 1, 90; ii, 4; 


Pisani, Maria Sa^edo, ii, 11 5, 
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118, i43 


^^K 168 ; Widmaim, i, 68; ii, 5, i4 ; 


Pisani, Pielro, i, 9a 
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